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PREFACE 


THE position occupied by Archbishop Tait in the public 
vie\v made it inevitable that some biography of him 
should, ere long, be published. It IS no\v more than 
eight years since he died, and if it be asked \vhy these 
volunles have not appeared l110re speedily, the ans\vcr 
must be found in the extent and variety of the \\york 
their preparation has involved. To gi\ge sustained atten- 
tion to the subject has been at times impossible, o\ving to 
the constant pressure of duties of other kinds, and each 
interval in \vhich the book \vas laid aside has involved 
fresh labour on its resumption. In place of the material 
on \vhich biographers can usually rely, Archbishop Tait 
left behind him a mass of business correspondence, pre- 
served \vith care, and in some periods \vell arranged. 
Valuable as these letters ,\"ill become hereafter, as giving 
a picture of the Church of England of our day, they are 
of comparatively little service for such a book as this. 
I-lis letter-files contain about 62,500 letters. Not one in 
a hundred of these is available for biographical purpo.ses, 
but it may be confidently hoped that their perusal has at 
least put the writer of each chapter in touch \\9ith the 
az 
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circumstances of the years he IS recording, and has 
secured him against mistakes of date, or misrepresentation 
of important facts. 
It \vould be impossible to thank publicly the many 
correspondents \vho have contributed valuable relnini- 
scences, or revised the account of episodes in \vhich they 
\vere themselves concerned, or permitted letters in their 
possession to be used or read. Piquancy might doubtless 
have been added to some chapters had a less strict rule 
of reticence been ob.served, but mistakes in this direction, 
if such there be, are mistakes upon the right side. "That 
has been attenlpted is the plain record of a busy and 
eventful life, covering a period in the history of Church 
and Nation the importance of \vhich gro,vs every year 
more manifest. 


DEANERY, \VI
DSOR, Easter 1891. 
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THE LIFE 



CHAPTER I. 


HOME AND PARENTAGE-BOYHOOD-SCHOOL-DAYS. 


1811- 182 7. 


ON Thursday, February 11th, 1869, Archbishop Tait \vas 
presiding in the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminstcr ovcr 
a meeting of the Ritual Commission. Dean Stanley \vas 
sitting by his side. In the course of certain works in the 
adjacent Abbey a search had for some time been in 
progress to discover, if possible, the unkno\vn burial-place 
of King James 1. Just as the meeting closed, a messenger 
entered the Jerusalem Chamber, and \vhispered to Dean 
Stanley that the coffin had been discovered in one of 
the vaults under Henry VII.'S chapel. The excited Dean 
sprang up, and, inviting the other COIl1missioners to 
accompany him, hastened to the spot. As they all drew 
near, the Dean motioned them back. "It is fitting," he 
said, "that our first Scottish Archbishop should lead the 
\vay into the tomb of our first Scottish King." 
Of pure Scottish blood both on his father's and his 
mother's side, Archibald Campbell Tait, though he lived 
for l110re than half a century in England, retained through 
life his Scottish characteristics, 
cottish interests, and 
Scottish friends; and some account of the facts and sur- 
roundings of his earliest days is essential, in a more than 
ordinary degree, to the right understanding of his busy 
life. 
It is not òften that the early history of a life of three- 
VOL. I. A 
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score years and ten can, \vhcn the life is closed, be recorded 
in detail by a competent \vitness still alive and strong. 
The biographers of Archbishop Tait have gratefully to 
ackno\vledge the benefit of this unusual aid. The Arch" 
bishop's sister, Charlotte, Lady 'vVake, \vho \vas t\velve 
years his senior, and ,vho survived him for six years, has 
,vritten in full and graphic detail her reminiscences of his 
early life. Many of these reminiscences had in later ycars 
the advantage of his personal correction, and such of them 
\vill be quoted as are necessa?y to give a sufficient picture 
of his home and boyhood. 
"T\vo hundrcd years ago," says Lady \Vake," therc 
Jwelt in Aberdeenshire-transplanted, ho\vever, from the 
south of Scotland-a family valued for their \vorth, the 
Taits 1 of Ludquharn, of the class that used to be kno\vn 
in Scotland by the name of' bonnet lairds,'-honest men, 
living on thèir o\vn farms, and \yearing the broad blue 
, bonnet' that marked the simplicity of rural and patri- 
archal lives far removed from the fashions and customs of 
to\vns." 
The family had many b
anches, and some of its Inembers 
seen1 to have been acti,"e in other \,"ork besides the cultiva- 
. tion of their farms. The ample records \vhich remain of 
Aberdeenshire life during the carlier Jacobite strifes picture 
them as the leading builders and handicraftsmen, advancing 
steadily in prosperity and social status in the country-side. 
William 'fait of Ludquharn "'as laid to rest, as the stone 
over his grave records, "in the year of hUInan salvation 
17 2 5, ,vith Agnes Clerk his ,vife," and in the same gravc, 
in the parish churchyard of Longside, Aberdecnshire, rests 
his son Thomas, \vhose merits are recorded in an elaborate 
Latin epitaph from the ready pen of his friend and pastor, 


1 "Tait" is said to be an old Norse name, signifying affection. Some 
curious legends connected with it are to be found in Ferguson's Euglish 
Surnames, .chapter viii. 
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John Skinner, famous a hundred years ago as a controver- 
sialist, an historian, a scholar, and, above all, as the author 
of' Tullochgorum 'and other well-kno\vn Scottish songs. 1 
The district of Aberdeenshire to \vhich Longside belongs 
rcmained faithful to Episcopacy long after Presbyterianism 
had been established throughout Scotland, and to this day 
a large proportion even of its poorest inhabitants adhere 
with unswerving loyalty to the Church system for which 
their grandfathers endurcd indignity and \vrong. To the 
Episcopalians of Longside John Skinner ministered, in 
sunshine and storm, for no less than sixty-four years, from 
1742 to 1807, and the rcgisters and other records of his 
eventful pastorate, which extended right through the 
'persecution period,' sho\v that neither the imprisonment 
of their minister nor the burning of his chapel \vas able to 
detach any branch of the Tait family from a faithful 
allegiance to their Church's cause. 2 John Skinner was 
no Jacobite, but he and his flock had to suffer for the 
Jacobite sY1Tlpathies of their co-religionists elsewhere, and 
for many years the scene of his quaint sermons and his 
famous catechisings \yas the little yard of his poverty- 
stricken cottage at Linshart near Longside. "There the 


1 The epitaph, which is engraved with singular taste and vigour on a 
huge sandstone slab, is as follows :- 


SUB HOC LAPIDE CINERRS GULIELMI TAIT CARPENTARII IN LUDQUHARN ET AGNETIS 
CLERK EJUS CONJUGIS ILLE HUMANAE SALUTIS 1725 ARTATIS SUAE 57 ILLA 1739 
AETATIS 70 ANNIS OBIERUNT NEC NON JOANNIS GULIELMI ALTERIUS GULIELMI ET 
AGNETIS TAIT SOBOLIS EORUM QUI lIS PRAEDECESSERUNT SEPULTI SUNT. HIC 
QUOQUE CONDUNTUR EXUVIAE THOMAE TAIT IN THUNDERTON FILII S. D. GULIELMI 
RT AGNETIS NATU MAXIMI QUI IN ARTE LAPIDAR1A DUM POTUITGNAVUS IN ALENDA 
FAMILIA FARLIX MORIBUS PROBUS ANIMO ÆQUUS VICINIS AMICUS TANDEM ANNORUM 
SATUR FIDEQUE ET SPE FULTUS AD PATRES MIGRAVIT ANNO MDCCLXX AET. LXXIX. 
R.I.P. 


The final letters of the epitaph have a special interest, John Skinner being 
one of those who were at that time contending vehemently in favour of the 
doctrine and practice of prayer for the dead. 
2 Many members of the Tait family still live in Longside and the neigh- 
bouring parishes, and are firm adherents of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
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congregation," ,ve are told, " ,vere obliged to sit, sometimes 
under a heavy rain, sometimes \vith their benches or stools 
planted in the sno\\', ,vhile he officiated and addressed them 
from the \vindo\v."l Among these undaunted \vorshippers 
\vas the large family of Thomas Tait, \vhose son John, on 
leaving Aberdeenshire to settle in Edinburgh, must have 
carried ,vith him stirring memories of the Sundays of his 
early years. Small \vas the encouragement or support 
\vhich these sorely pressed and gallant Churchmen received 
from the great sister Church of England, and it \vould have 
startled them indeed to learn that the grandson of John 
Tait \vould be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Once settled in Edinburgh, John Tait ,vas articled in 
the office of Ronald Craufurd, a ,vell-kno\vn \V riter to the 
Signet, in \"hose hands lay the legal business of many of 
the foremost Scottish families, and there John received the 
legal training of \vhich he n1ade good use in after life \vhen 
he succeeded, on 1\lr. Craufurd's death, to the increasing 
business of the house. There is a portrait of John Tait, 
by Raeburn, \vhich \yell represents the calm good sense and 
the spirit of manly enterprise ,vhich he inherited from the 
'blue bonnets' of Aberdeen. lIe married, in 1763, a 
lady of the singular name of Charles 1\1 urdoch, so called 
after Prince Charlie, the hero of Scottish imagination, in 
\vhose cause her family had suffered n1uch. "She \vas," 
\ve are told, "\vell born, \vell educated, very pretty, and 
very poor, and so independent 'vas her spirit that, like 
many of the Stuart ladies of the day, she supported her 
wido\ved mother by the ,vork of her own hands." Charles 
Murdoch, Jacobite though she \vas, was. a Presbyterian, 
and drew her husband to the Established Church of Scot- 
land, into ,vhich their only son, Craufurd, was baptized. 
Craufurd Tait's mother úied ,vhen he \vas only sixteen. 


1 See \Valker's Life of 70hn Ski1111er, p. 59. 
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" She had," says Lady \Vake, "imparted to her son much 
of the poetry of her o\vn mind, and a love for the many 
traditions of her ancestry.! Perhaps it ,vould have been 
better if his father's practical sense had rather been the 
prevailing element in his character." 
The family house in Edinburgh ,vas in Park Place, close 
to 'The Meado\vs,' on the outskirts of the Old To\vn. 2 
It \vas next door to the house of Sir Ilay Campbell, 
Lord President of the Court of Session, the highest 
judicial office in Scotland. He ,vas a man as much 
beloved for the straightforward simplicity of his character 
as respected for his legal kno\vledge, and his house was 
one of the most popular resorts in Edinburgh. Susan, a 
younger daughter of Sir Ilay Campbell, became, at the 
age of eighteen, the \\'ife of Craufurd Tait. In the year 
1800, John Tait, the Archbishop's grandfather, died at the 
age of seventy-three. 


. 


"He had been as happy in the tender care of the young 
wife of his only son as if she had been his own child. His 
death, though it can1e in the fulness of years, was a heavy 
nlisfortune to the young couple, for his calln good sense was 
a safer guide to his son than his own erratic genius. He left 


1 The ravens which formed part of the armorial bearings of Arch- 
bishop Tait have their origin in the following legend :-" There dwelt in 
the wilds of Galloway, in the days of Roþert Bruce, a lady known as the 
\Vidow of the Peak, whose three brave sons were devoted to the adventur- 
ous king. His hiding-places among the mountains had again and again 
been discovered hy means of three ravens who followed and hovered over the 
little band. At length :Murdoch, youngest son of the \Yidow of the Peak, 
brought down the traitorous ravens with his arrows, and was rewarded by 
the grateful king with the lands of Cumloddt:n. " 

 The house has now been pulled down to make way for the new buildings 
of the University of Edinburgh. In the wall of these buildings a bronze bust 
of the Archbishop, by Raggi, stands in a sculptured niche, under which is the 
following inscription :-" To commemorate in his native country the piety, 
the virtues, and the wisdom of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of 
Canterbury 1868- 1882, friends and admirers in Scotland have erected this 
monument on the site of the house in which he was born." The monument 
was unveiled with public ceremonial on FebrualY 27th, IE8S. 
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to hin1 the estate of Harviestoun in Clack111annanshire, with a 
tolerably good house, and in addition to this, and to the house 
in Edinburgh, a beautiful property on the shores of Loch 
Fyne, which he had na111ed Cun110dden, after the fan1ily place 
of the 
1 urdochs. This he had purchased with the express 
intention of its being resold if ever the estate of Castle 
Campbell, ad jacent to Harviestoun, should be offered for sale 
by its owner, the Duke of ...\rgyll. The addition of this to 
Harviestoun would 11lake a consolidated instead of a divided 
property. The unfortunate result was, that when his son becanlc 
the proprietor, he did indeed purcQase Castle Can1pbell, but he 
was so attached to the r0111antic shores of Loch Fyne that he 
could not persuade hÏ111self to part with CU111lodden, and kept the 
two, borrowing a large sun1 of B10ney to enable hin1 to do so." 


At Cumlodden he thre\v hinlself ,vith enthusiasm into 
the improvetnents ,vhich his itnagination already sa\v 
transforming the habits and lives of the Highlanders. 
He devised a ne,v order of things, building model 
cottages, and apportioning to each its garden and its four- 
acre field of arable land. Immense sums of money were 
thus spent in vain. The ,vhole scheme \\'as foreign alike 
to the desires and the capabilities of those \vhom he tried 
to benefit. The soil and its inhabitants successfully united 
their efforts to baffle his plans, and he retired discomfited 
and impoverished to Harviestoun. There, in like manner. 
but on a more congenial soil, he lavished money on ' im- 
provements' on the largest scale. The house was half 
rebuilt. 


"'rhe high-road," says Lady 'Vake, "ran too near the house, 
so it was lifted, as if by magic, half a nl.ile lower down the glen. 
A garden was laid out with 
iilton's description of Eden for 
the 1110del. And surely no garden ever was like it! Of 
immense extent, it enclosed the lower part of the glen; a dell 
of green turf led right through it, while a bright and noisy burn 
leaping from the rocks above danced ll1errily through its entire 
length, speeding through fern') and wild-flowers till it suddenly 
disappeared, to emerge with a bound from a cave many yards 
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below. Our hOll1e was a very happy one; our father, thoroughly 
enjoying the society of his children, and seeing all his drean1s of 
picturesque beauty assull1ing tangible fornl, had no misgivings as 
to the expense which attended the gratification of his tastes. It 
never crossed his wife's mind that he could err in judgment, and 
thus the' improvements' went on in rapid succession. Inventions 
for farm and field, now in common use, were seen in their earliest 
days at Harviestoun-lnachinery for chopping and steaming all 
manner of food for cattle, the kitchen spit turned by water-pressure 
from the 1110untain burns, elaborate poultry-houses, the wonder of 
the country-side,l-these were mnong the least of the products 
of his active brain, with which no thoughts about expense were 
allowed to interfere. 
"Our father c01l1n1anded the Clackn1annanshire Yeol11anry, 
and I well relnen1her our enthusias111 at the warlike feats of that 
gallant corps as they perforn1ed a shan1 fight at Harviestoun on 
the occasion of the jubilee of George III. in 1809. Our father, 
mounted on one of the grey carriage-horses, was most n1agnificent 
in our eyes, with his heln1et adorned with a silver thistle, and 
the motto, translated for us, 'For our country al).d our firesides.' 
The whole land had been excited to a frenzy of patriotism by 
Buonaparte's threatened invasion, and real as was our loyalty to 
the King, our hatred for the French was 1110re real still. Besides 
the military ardour of the yeomanry, there was a quieter witness 
close at hand that the French were expected, in the shape of an 
immense' caravan,' as it was then called,2 which had been built 
by our father's orders, for the purpose of carrying us all to the 
other side of the hills when the French fleet should appear in 


1 "I remember them well. Story upon story of comfortable chambers 
rose one above the other, reached by a series of little ladders, up which the 
various inhabitants ascended with the utmost decorum, the cocks conducting 
their hens to the highest story, the turkey-cock:; and their ladies taking 
possession of their apartment on the second floor, while the geese and ducks 
waddled, well satisfied, into the lowest room. Once in the midst of one of 
the absorbing and interminable arguments of Nhich our father "as so fond, 
he was astonished by his brother-in-law, Lord Succoth, starting off ill a race 
towards the poultry-house, where he stood agape watching the ascent of a 
large old turkey-cock. ' \Vell, if I had not seen him, I never could have 
believed that Bubbly-] ock [the usual name in Scotland for a turkey-cock] 
would have done such a thing,' was his speech, as he quietly turned back, 
and took up the broken thread of his argument. "-C. \V. 

 "It would ÐOW be more modestly termed an 'omnibus,' but it "as of 
gigantic size and weight. "-C. \V. 
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the Forth. \Ve secretly regretted that they never came, and we 
rather grudged, as till1e went on, that the 'caravan' had nothing 
nobler to do than perfofln the peaceful duty of carrying us all 
to church on rainy days. Our falnily was Presbyterian, and our 
Sundays were strict indeed, and terribly irkson1e to us children, 
who were too lively to be content with reading grave books 
which we could 110t understand. Yet we could not but receive 
abiding in1pressions fron1 our gentle 1110ther. Each night, when 
she knew her little ones \\ ere in bed, she would bend over us, 
whispering the well-known verse- 


, This night I lay m
 down to sleep, 
And give my soul to Christ to keep; 
Sleep I now: wake I never, 
I give my soul to Christ for ever.' 


This became so fixed a habit with us all that in after years our 
soldier brother used to tell that he never, even when sleeping 
under arms on the ground, forgot to repeat this prayer. 
"It was in I 8 I I that a heavy trouble can1e into our hon1e. 
'Ve were now eight children in all, l the youngest being a little 
black-eyed boy, lIay Can1pbell by natne, who was just two 
years old. He was the plaything of the house. One night he 
was restless and ill; in the 1110rning it was found that in the 
course of that night one IÏ1nb had been c0111pletely paralysed. 
The n1edical men said it was in consequence of cutting his 
teeth. Our poor 1110ther was grievously distressed. She could 
not bear to think of the child's blighted life, for to her 111inù 
the restoration of the withered litnb seelned Ï1npossible; the 
ll1isfortune 111ade too deep an in1pression on her, and cast a 
shadow forwards. 


1 Viz. :_ 
John, horn II Feb. 1796. [Died 22 
ray I
77.] 
Susan l\Iurray (afterwards Lady Sitwell), born 2 March 1797. [Died 13 )lay 
I 8So. ] 
James Campbell, born 29 October 1798. [Died lð JallY. 1879.] 
Charlotte 1\Iurdoch (afterwards Lady'Vake), born 9 June 1800. [Died 3 1 
:t\Iarch 1888.] 
Anna Mary (afterwards l\Irs. \\ïldman), born 15 Feb. 1804_ [Died 22 
Feb. 1879.] 
Thomas Forsyth, born 20 Aug. 1805. [Died 16 1\Jarch 18 59.] 
Craufurd, born 9 Sept. 1807. [Di
d 6 April 1828.] 
Ilay CampbdJ, born 1 June 1809. [Died 28 Feb. 1821.] 
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"Shortly after this we were enjoined to be very still, for 
that our Inother was ill. The cause was soon made clear to us 
by the arrival of the old nurse, in whose presence we always 
took a Inysterious pleasure. She had visited us about every 
two years, telling us that she had brought a new little brother 
or sister. SOlnetinles she had found it aInong the cabbage-beds, 
sonletÜnes below a rose-bush. 'Vhatever she chose to say we 
believed, for while her short reign lasted her power was absolute. 
By her penllission alone we could see our 11lother, or l1lake 
whispering visits to the new baby's apartInent, close to her. 
r\ccordingly on the night of the 2 I st, or rather on the l1lorning 
of the 22d, of Decenlber 181 I, we perfectly understood why we 
were to have a holiday on the usual condition of being very 
quiet; but we observed in the days that imnlediately followed 
that sonlething unusual had happened. There was SOllle lllystery 
in the house, for there were grave looks and shakings of the 
head, not only anlong the servants, but anlong the lady friends 
who caIne and went. There was not the usual gladsolne tone 
in all that was said, though we were kept at too great a distance 
to hear the words spoken. At length, after S0l11e days, with the 
connivance of the old nurse, I crept into l11Y l1lother's room, 
and through the darkened light saw her in earnest cOl1yersation 
with the fal1lily doctor, George Bell. She had been crying; he 
was comforting her with hopeful words. He said: 'You have 
been thinking too nluch of poor little Campbell's leg; but I 
hope we shall be able to set all to rights.' Catching sight of 
l11e, as though glad of a diversion, he lifted l1le up, and placed 
llle on the bed. 
I y 11lother gently kissed Ine, but told Ine not 
to stay; so I passed at once into her dressing-roonl, fronl which 
was heard the wailing voice of the new-born baby, and for the 
first tÏ1ne I saw l11Y little brother. He lay on the old nurse's 
lap, lnaking a conlplaining noise-and no wonder; for, poor little 
thing! instead of the lovely little feet that it had always been 
our delight to kiss when a new baby. was brought alllong us, 
the nurse showed l1le a lnass of bandages. He was born 
club-footed 1 
"Certainly the CirCUl1lstances of his birth did not prol1lise 
the noble tareer of usefulness with which God blessed hitn. 
Had he been born in poorer CirCUl1lstances, or had his parents 
been either cqreless or faint-hearted, he must have relnained a 
cripple all his days, for his poor little feet were found to be 
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con1pletely doubled inwards. However, the assurance was given 
that there was good hope; they could in tÏ1ne 
)e brought to a 
proper shape. 'In tin1e!' _ \las! it was over those words that 
ll1Y poor n10ther wept, for she knew that they expressed a 
suffering infancy, and a childhood debarred frOll1 childhood's 
active enjopnent. She was full of faith and love, and perhaps 
God whispered to her heart that by those very means He would 
best forn1 her child for the work He destined for him; for 
when she left her room to rejoin the little circle, which never 
felt right when she was absent, she brought with her the usual 
gentle cheerfulness; and the only. outward sign of the n1isfortune 
was that the baby Archie was fondled and spoken of with an 
inexpressible tenderness. She was the 1110st sublnissive of 
WOlnen, and so she found rest to the disquietude of her heart. 
She knew her husband to be the n10st energetic of nlen, and, 
thoroughly believing in hiln, she felt sure that all that could be 
done would be done. :\Iany were the visits the baby received 
before he was a lllonth old in the little apartlnent in which the 
old nurse held her court; but his first appearance in public- 
that is to say, his christening-was the event to which we, the 
younger branches of the faInily, looked forward with the greatest 
interest. _ \t length the day appointed arrived-the loth of 
February I8I2. Our mother was sufficiently recovered to receive 
her friends, and the usual little circle was gathered rûund her, 
while all her children, except the eldest, who had gone to 
Harrow after the Christmas holidays, dressed in their best, 
gazed with a little nlore than the usual alnount of watchfulness 
on the well-relnemLered cerelnony which added a new member 
to the visible Church of Christ and a new nalne to the chorus 
which already filled the nursery. The mysterious large china 
bowl occupied once again its conspicuous place in the drawing- 
rOOlll , l1laking the centre of the solenln group, where the father 
held up his infant, Archibald Campbell, to receive his baptisnl 
froln the hands of the friendly minister of the Old Church of 
St. Giles', Dr. Thomas l\IacKnight, who had conle once n10re 
to perfonn his loving office. The gentle 1110ther and the seven 
brothers and sisters encircled him. The newly nalned Archibald 
Calnpbell was a lovely baby: his long robes hid the poor little 
feet; and if there was any difference in the welcome given to 
hÍ1n froln that which greeted his predecessors, it was only that 
it was nlore tender and loving; and as our lllother pass
d her 
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treasure fron1 friend to friend, adn1iring sn1iles saluted him, and 
soothed the distress she had hid away in her heart. 
"And thus she returned to the daily duties of her life, 
hringing back with her the quiet influence that had on the 
fan1ily all the effect of an absolute rule. On looking back to 
her character, there shines out this ren1arkable difference 
between her and other won1en,-that no one ever saw her in 
the slightest bustle or fuss of any kind, nor can anyone 
ren1e111ber her voice raised in anger. Her n1e1110ry C0111es back 
with a sort of 11100nlight radiance. Clouds in her daily life 
there must have been; but she passed through them all, 
brightening then1 to others, and by then1 herself undÌ1nmed. 
"I love to remember her kneeling in the large white old- 
fashioned chair which belonged to her bedroon1. She often 
retired thither for private prayer; and al110ng the 111en10ries of 
earliest childhood her figure shines out as in a picture, kneeling 
upon the cushion of the high-backed chair, her earnest face 
lifted up to God; but she never prayed aloud. It was only 
when we were very little children that she did not n1ind the 
presence of one of us when she carried her distresses to the 
Con1forter. Everything she did was so quietly done that 
though we saw, when we were at Harviestoun, that she always 
kept in her bedroo111 a little bunch of daisies, carefully tended 
in a glass of water, not one of us knew until long afterwards 
that she gathered theln fro111 our little brother "Til1ie's grave. 
and thus treasured then1 for his sake; yet he had died so long 
ago that few of us had the slightest recollection of his birth, 
and he had lived but for six n10nths. She must have gone to 
the grave quite alone in the early n10rning, for no one ever saw 
her there. 
"Dear mother! She was so purely and innocently good. 
The n10dern language of what is called the religious world was 
unknown to her, but the true spirit of religion dwelt in her, 
and her right hand did not know what her left hand had done. 
Of her self-denying deeds of charity few were knowl1 until her 
death caused thell1 to be n1issed, and I cannot remen1ber 
ever to have heard her speak unkindly of a single hun1an 
being. I ren1elnber her sympathising in the ren1ark made to 
her by a poor W0111al1, to Wh0111 she had lent a yolun1e of 
Blair's Sern10n
 To n1Y n10ther's inquiry whether she liked 
then1, the reply was: "Deed, leddy, no that weel; for in a' 
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that reading [turning over a nUlnber of pages] there's neither 
God nor Jesus Christ.' 1 Her good-natured charity was so well 
understood by the poor around her country hOlne that SOlne of 
thel11 did not hesitate to encroach on it. I rClnen1ber her . 
mnusel11ent at the answer n1ade to her by a pensioner, as to 
whether she would like to have 1110ney or oatn1eal. "V eel, 
leddy,' she replied, with a curtsey, 'oaith 's best.' 
"The birth of Archibald was followed by two bright anù 
happy years in the fal11ily circle. l'he two eldest hoys canlC 
and went between Harrow and J Iarviestoun, the eldest daughter 
was growing into wOlnanhood, and the nursery was full of cheery 
... 
little faces. 
" 1'he winters were spent, as usual, in the Edinburgh hOllle, the 
SUl1ll11er and autUl1ln at Harviestoun. Suddenly, on January 3, 
18 14, our l1lother died, ahnost in a 1l10n1ent. 1'he overstrained 
heart had given way. "Y e were sUllllnoned to her r00111, where 
she lay dead upon the sofa, on the very spot where I can first 
ren1elnber her. 1\1 y earliest recollection is that of sitting, some 
ten or eleven years before, upon a little stool beside that sofa, 
pricking upon paper the outline of the chintz flowers on her 
dress, while she laid her hand upon nlY head, and repeated in 
a low voice Cowper's lines to his nlother's picture. The two 
scenes-the beginning and the end-are, even now, inextricably 
blended in lny lnind. Uark and dreary were the clouds that now 
fell upon the happy hOllle in Park Place. 'Yhile we children 
crept about the house, and rell1arked to each other that the snow 
was falling upon nlother's grave, relations and friends were 
anxiously discussing up-stairs what could be done for the best 
with the nine children thus thrown suddenly upon our father's 
care. Our father! 0 how well I renlenlber his constant pacing 
up and down, care and grief altogether changing his countenance! 
For now, at this very crisis, he had come to know that to this 
crowning sorrow of his life were added other causes of perplexity and 
trouhle. 'Vhile she was by his side there had been sunshine, and 
one difficulty after another had seeuled to nlelt. But now he had 
to face the fact that, Inisled by his sanguine ten1perament, he had 
el11barked in, and even carried through, enterprises which, while 


1 The criticism is severe, bl.t it is worth noting that more than half 
a century afterwards the Archbishop used frequently to describe a semlon 
which had dissatisfied him as " a trifle Blairy." 
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benefiting nlany, had ruined hiulself. The children soon canle to 
understand that heavy trials lay ahead. The establishnlent was 
to be broken up, the servants Wh0111 we loved nlust go, inc1uding 
the dear old coachnlan whonl we had known all our lives; his 
grey carriage-horses were now to work upon the farnl. The 
schOOlr00111 life CaIne to an end. l\Iy younger sister and I wert: 
sent to school, and househ
ld cares of every sort devolved upon 
our eldest sister, Susan, who was barely seventeen years old. The 
constant care that little Archie required endeared hÍ1n specialIy 
to us all. He soon becanle a welI-grown child, with a touching 
look of appeal that went straight to the heart. He was naturally 
1110re lanle than CanlpbelI, who had only one lÏInb affected, but 
hoth boys were unable for c1iulbing or ganles, and becanle 
all in all to each other, while yet a c0111plete contrast-the one 
with bright black eyes and hair, his face all rippling with fun; 
the other-Archie-blue-eyed and fair-haired, watching the quicker 
1110veU1ents of his brother as though they were necessary parts of 
his own existence." 


The nurse, Betty Morton by natne, \vas a person so 
remarkable that she became almost the centre of the 
family life. She ruled her nursery \vith a strictness only 
equalled by her loyal devotion to the young mistress at 
its head. But little Archie \vas of course her special 
charge, and she \vas destined to take no unimportant part 
in his education for the \vork of life. She ,vas a strict 
Sabbatarian, and the Sunday amuselnents \vere confined 
Inain]y to a study of the absorbing pictures in an ancient 
Family Bible, "dedicated to Catherine Parr, and full of 
such illustrations as that of a man \vith a beam as large 
as a rafter sticking straight out of his eye." To the 
systematic nursery study of this Bible, ho\vever, both the 
Archbishop and his sisters attributed in after years their 
unusually thorough acquaintance ,vith the details of 
Scripture history. In the first three autumns after their 
mother's death the younger boys ,yere taken by Betty 
l\lorton to Gàrscadden, a strange, ,veird old house, three 
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miles from Sir IIay Campbell's honle at Garscube near 
Glasgo\v. The Archbishop frequent1y declared that this 
quaint old house, ,vith its \\Tonderful turreted gate,vay, 
its hideous carved faces grinning from every corner, and 
its trim old-fashioned garden, \vas the very first recollec- 
tion of his life. His early reading-lessons \\yere under 
the charge, not only of his eldest sister Susan, ,vhose 
hands must have been more than full, but of Betty 
l\Iorton, no despicable instructress, and one rigidly accu- 
rate in exacting the daily qut>ta of lessons. 
In the autumn of 1818 Susan Tait ,vas married to Sir 
George Sit\vell of Renisha\v, near Chesterfie1d, and Archie 
began a fe\v months later to make acquaintance \vith the 
beautiful Derbyshire home \yhich \vas to be the scene of 
many of his holidays for thirty years to come. Soon 
after her marriage Lady Sihvell invited hcr four youngest 
brothers to pay a long visit to Renisha\v. Slo,v,vas their 
method of conveyance thither. Under the faithful charge 
of Betty l\lorton they \vere put on board a smack at 
Leith. A dead calm soon came on, and seven days and 
eight nights \vere passed upon the sea before the travellers 
in hungry plight reached Hull, ,,-hence they had to journey 
up the Humber to Gainsborough, and thence post. \Vhen 
the visit came to an end, a plan ,vas carried out, at Lady 
Sihvell's instigation, \vhich materially affected the ,vhole 
life of the future Archbishop. Time and skill had hitherto 
done nothing to\vards curing the lameness of the t\\-O 
little boys. Campbell's right leg ,vas shrunk and feeble, 
\vhile Archie's feet \vcre, to all appearance, hopelessly 
deformed. Sir George and Lady Sit\vell \vere bent on 
sending the two children to \Vhihvorth, in Lancashire, 
\vhere d\velt hvo doctors famous for their e-eneral skill 
, ,-,,' 
but especially for their cures effected upon hvisted or 
broken limbs. The father's consent ,vas obtained, and 
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to Whitworth the little boys ,vere sent, under the 
guardianship of the faithful Betty. 
\Vhitworth was then a 
mall village-it is no\\
 a very 
large one-three miles from Rochdale, in a \vild and hilly 
region. 1\iore than a century ago John Taylor, farrier 
and blacksInith, carried on his profession in this village, 
and ,vas so successful therein that he began to practise, 
as he expressed it, on 'humans.' Here also he succeeded 
so \vell that his fan1e soon sounded throughout the neigh- 
bouring country, and his biped patients began to exceed 
the quadrupeds in number, though he is said ahvays to 
have given the preference to the latter. His reputation in 
the ne\v branch of his profession ,vas due mainly to his real 
or supposed cure of cancers, and his skill in the setting 
of broken bones, and in straightening t\visted or con- 
tracted joints. Patients came to him from all parts of 
England, and innumerable anecdotes testify, at the least, 
to his shre\,
d COlnmon sense, his homely skill, his rough 
independence, and his kinply heart. His charge 'vas 
eighteen pence a ,veek for medicine and attendance. Any 
further payment from his richer patients served to re- 
plenish the boxes from which the fees of those unable to 
pay for his help \vere dra,vn. His fame advanced so 
rapidly that before many years had passed he \vas sent 
for by George III. to prescribe for the Princess Elizabeth, 
\vhom he is said to have cured of some ailment \vhich had 
baffled all ordinary skill. 
John Taylor håd died before the hvo little brothers 
'vere taken to \Vhihvorth, but the business \vas carried on 
by his son James and t\VO nephews. James Taylor, \vho 
is described as "a stout man in a blue coat, about fifty 
years of age, haying Inuch the appearance of a ,vell-to-do 
farrier," seems to have inherited his father's eccentricities 
as ,veIl as hi's skill. "He \vas often to be seen \valkinO" 
b 
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about before the house with an old hat slung before him by 
a cord over his shoulders. In this hat he had a large lump 
of some compound, ,vhich he rolled into pills as he ,valked 
about. The hat ,vas fairly saturated through and through 
,vith the drug, and appeared to have been used for that 
c " 
purpose lor years. 
His surgery is thus described by an eye-\vitnesç;, \vho 
visited \Vhihvorth in this very year, 18 19 :- 
"There were n10re than a hundred patients in the village. 
. . . 'Y retched invalids were to b.e seen on every side, some with 
patched faces, S0111e with an arn1 or a leg hound fast to a 
board, son1e with splints on their arn1S, others n10ving slowly 
along like spectres, in the lowest stage of physical exhaustion. 
. . . The doctor's house was sufficiently pointed out by its 
large size, and by the wooden n1achine standing in the street 
before it, for fixing Ül1n10vably horse patients when under their 
hands. In the 'surgery' were son1e fifty patients waiting to 
be dressed or exan1ined. They were arranged in a row round 
the r00111, and in one corner sat J an1es Taylor, with his surgical 
apparatus, consisting of the old shoeing-box of the LIacksnlith. 
In this were a few bottles and pots of the invariable re111cdic::> 
-' keen,' a caustic ointInent to which the Taylors had given this 
nan1e, 'green salve,' 'red-bottle,' some blisters and plasters 
ready spread, a large wooden skewer or two, and son1e hurds. 1 
The patients can1e in succession before the doctor, and he 
rapidly examined and dismissed then1, 'flirting' off the blisters 
when necessary with the wooden skewers, or roughly dressing 
with the' keen.' Among his patients that nlorning was a stalwart 
blacksn1Ïth, whose ill-set arn1 was in a prin1itive but effectual 
fashion re-broken and re-set in the sp..lce of a few n10111ents." 2 


, 
To John Taylor's care the little boys \vere no\v com- 
Initted, and the following account of his experiences \vas 
dictated by Archbishop Tait himself fifty-t\vO years after- 
wards :- 
"No one but n1yself can give you the history of n1Y life 


1 Coarse undressed to\\. 

 See A Biograþhical Sketch of the lVhitworth Doctors; Rochdale, 1876. 
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at \Vhitworth in 1819. Carnie and I, with dear old Betty, 
lived in the Rcd Lion, a comlnon public-house, but the best 
in the place. Our sitting-roon1 was the best parlour in the house, 
with a sanded floor, adjoining the bar; our bedrooln, a garret 
up-stairs. In one large bed I slept with Betty, Carnie in a 
sn1aller one close to it. \Ve soon n1ade acquaintance with the 
n1en who habitually frequented the house,- Jin1 o'Dick's and 
1'om o'Sin10n's (their nan1es being sÎ1nply their Christian nan1es 
altached to their fathers')-the manners and custon1S of the 
district being too sÎ1nple to adn1it of a universal use of family 
names aI110ngst the working classes. The skittle-ground and the 
tap-roon1 were our places of conversation, yet I do not re- 
IneIl1ber ll1uch evil; probably we were too young to understand 
or observe it, and certainly Betty kept a watchful look-out on 
us. One great object of interest was, I ren1elnber, the court- 
ship carried on by young L0111ax, the son of a farn1er in the 
neighbourhood, who was paying his addresses to Betty Lord, 
the daughter of the fat old landlady of the Red Lion. This 
was full of interest to us. \Ve went to the doctor's every day 
early to have the tin boots in which he kept our legs encased 
properly arranged, and the progress of the cure attended to. 
These tin boots hurt us very n1uch, and I have often n1arvelled 
how we were able to hobble about in then1 as we did all day 
long, except the short tin1e Can1Ïe had lessons fro111 the village 
schoohnaster, or read Latin \vith the clergyman of the parish, 
Mr. Porter. I cannot recollect ever doing anything in the way 
of lessons during the nine n10nths I was there. I have since 
been told I had writing lessons frol11 this schooln1aster, but 
either I have forgotten it, or he has confused me with my 
brother. I do not ren1en1ber eyer reading story-books, but I used 
to wander about with all sorts of n1ysterious thoughts, making 
plays to myself out of theIn, and fighting all sorts of in1aginary 
enen1ies with Iny stick or whatever I could lay my hands 
upon. Can1ie and I an1used ourselves very wen, and dear old 
Betty was very kind to us, helping us in every way she could think 
of. I)uring the nights we were distressed by the tin boots, in 
which we were obliged to sleep, but by degrees we got accustomed 
to then1. There was scarcely anyone approaching to lady or 
gentlen1an in the place, which was full of invalids of the lower 
middle classes, shiefly with real or supposed cases of cancer, 
or stiffened lin1bs, for the management of which the 'Vhitworth 
VOL. I. B 
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doctors werc fal11ous. One of the brothers kept what he called 
a pack of hounds, which wcn
 of course a continual source of 
aIllusenlent. He went out "ith then1 after he had seen his 
patients in the early nlorning, and in the evening, when the sport 
was over, spent the hours in the nlidst of an adlniring circle 
in the tap-rOOl1l of the Red Lion. This was the I110de of life 
of both the 1'aylors, yet to these Blen, under Proyidcnce, we 
owed our restoration to the perfect use of our lÌInbs. Prohably 
Iny brothers-dear Calnie's-case was nlore difficult than nline, 
for, though nluch defoflned in shape, Iny feet were possessed, 
I Ï1nagine, of each bone and llluscle in full vigour; therefore 
they had only, as it were, to be fOrIned into their proper 
natural shape by continual gentle force, the force that comes 
frOl11 constant pressure, while Canlpbell's liInb had, fronl paralysis 
while yet a baby, been weakened to that degree that its growth 
had never kept pace with the rest of his body. Yet by the 
strange treatment of these ll1en it was perfectly restored, and 
at the end of a year his lalneness gradually wore off." 


Returning to Edinburgh in amended health, Archibald 
Tait was admitted in October 1821 1 to the celebrated 
High School of the city. Up to the time of \vhich ,ve 
\vrite, and for many years afterwards, it ,vas the habit of 
lTIOst of the best-kno\vn families in Scotland to spend the 
,vinter half of the year in Edinburgh, or, if not themselves 
living there, to send their sons thither for education. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that almost every Scotch- 
man of literary or political eminence during the previous 
century and a half had received his education ,vi thin 
the walls of the High School of Edinburgh. Of men 
then living it may suffice to name Walter Scott, Henry 
Brougham, Francis Jeffrey, and IIenry Cockburn. At 
the banquet "given to Brougham on April 25th, 1825, the 
future Lord Chancellor thus characteristically described 
his former school :- 


1 There is some little doubt about the precise date, and unfortunately the 
High School Registers for these years have been lost. But the above is 
probably accurate. 
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"A school like the old High School of Edinburgh IS 
invaluable. And for what is it so? It is because n1en of 
the highest anù lowest rank of society send their children to 
be educated together. The oldest friend I have in the world, 
your worthy \Tice-President,I and n1yself were at the High 
School of Edinhurgh together, and in the san1e class, along 
with others who still possess our friendship. One of them was 

 noblen1an, now in the House of Peers, and son1e of them 
were the sons of shopkeepers in the lowest part of the Cowgate 
of Edinburgh-shops of the 1110St inferior description-and one 
or two of then1 were sons of n1enial servants in the town. 
1'here they were, sitting side by side, giving and taking places 
fron1 each other, without the slightest iInpression on the part 
Df my noble friends of any superiority, on their parts, over 
the other boys, or any ideas of inferiority, on the part of the 
other boys, to them; and this is 111Y reason for preferring the 
old High School of Edinburgh to other, and what may be 
tern1ed 1110re patrician, schools, however well regulated or con- 
ducted." 


It was here, and under these conditions, that Archibald 
Tait received his first systematic education between the 
years of nine and twelve. The Head-master, or l
ector, 
,vas Dr. Carson, and the number of boys in the school was 
.about 700. His education until his return from Whit- 
worth had been, as n1ay be supposed, of the most desultory 
and fragmentary sort. 2 But his progress, once begun, was 
very rapid. An extant poetical translation of some lines 
from the second Æneid, done by hin1 in Dr. Pyper's class 
in the early months of 1824, would do credit to a much 
()lder boy. 
It \vas during his early school days that Archie ex- 
perienced his first great sorro,v. N ever, to the very 
end of his life, ,vas he able even to allude to it \vithout 
tears. His brother Can1pbell, ,vho had been from earliest 


1 Lord Douglas Gordon IIallyburton. 
2 An extant letter to his si::,ter, written June 15 th , 1820, is more like the 
handiwork of a boy of six than of eight and a half. 
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childhood his inseparable companion, had always longed 
to be a sailor. But his lameness had bccn such as to 
render the fulfilment of the \vish in1possiblc. N ow- 
thanks to the \Vhitworth 'doctors '-the lamencss ,vas gonc, 
and the boy, to his un
peakable delight, \vas passcd as fit 
for service. He \vas to go to PortsITIouth for the usual 
training, and his departure ,vas only dclayed for a fe\v 
,veeks because the attcntion of the houschold ,vas takcn 
up by little Archie, \vho ,,'as l'harply attacked \vith scarlct 
fever. lIe rapidly recovered, ho,vever, and a fare,vell 
party ,vas given by Campbell to his school-fello\vs before 
starting for Portsmouth. That evening, ,vhen thc party 
broke up, Campbcll cOlnplained of feeling ill. Scarlet 
fever in its most malignant fornl \vas upon him, and after 
t\VO days' illness he died. Thc shock to Archie, still ,veak 
after his fevcr, ,vas terrible, and he uscd hilnself to say in 
later years that it had affccted his \vholc life. The 1\vo 
boys, \vhose strange experienccs together at \Vhihvorth 
had forged a link between thcm of no ordinary strength, 
had become \vholly depcndent on one anothcr. The loss 
of his bright-eyed active brother \vas thcrefore the more 
irreparable to Archie, \vho, unable for the rough ganles of 
his school-fello\vs, ,vas no\v morc than ever thro\vn in 
upon himself and his books for amus
mcnt and occupation. 
In October 1824 Mr. Tait removed his son from the 
High School to the ne\vly foundpd 'Edinburgh Academy,' 
\vhere he took his place in thc highest class. \Vith this 
important school he maintaincd through life so close a 
connection that a few sentences seem desirable to explain 
its origin and character. 
Lord Cockburn, in the sparkling .,Jle1110rials of his 
Ti1Jze,1 ,vrites of it as follo\vs :- 
"Leonard Horner and I had often discussed the causes and 
1 Y 01. i. p. 4 1 4- 
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the renlcdies of the decline of classical education in Scotland. 
. . . So one day on the top of the Pentlands-emblematic of 
the solidity of our foundation and the extent of our prospects' 
-we two resolved to set about the establishlnent of a new 
school. . . . [Sir "Talter] Scott took it up eagerly. . . . 'Ye were 
fiercely opposed, as we e
pected, by the 'fown Council, and (but 
not fiercely) by a few of the friends of the institution we were going 
to encroach upon.! In 1823 the building was begun. It was 
opened, under the title of 'The Edinburgh AcadenlY,' on October 
1St, 1824, an1Íd a great assemblage of proprietors, pupils, and 
the puhlic. "T e had a good prayer by Sir Harry l\Ioncreiff, and 
speeches by Scott and old Henry l\Iackenzie, and an iInportant 
day for education in Scotland, in reference to the 111iddle and 
upper classes." 


The school thus auspiciously founded rose at a bound 
to thc first rank of importance. Among its earliest 
governors, or, as they \vere called, directors, ,vere Sir 
vValtcr Scott, Lord Cockburn, Francis Jeffrey, and Leonard 
Horner. Its first Head-master, or Rector, \vas the Rev. 
John \Villiams, Vicar of Lampeter, and aftenvards, ,vhile 
retaining his Scotch head-tnastership, Archdeacon of 
Cardigan. The character and ,york of the school are thus 
described in a speech delivered by Principal Shairp on the 
occasion of its' Jubilee,' celebrated under the Archbishop's 
presidency in 1874. 


"Our founders," he said, "kept their eye on utility-little or 
nothing on amenity. The situation they chose, the building they 
erected, the six hours' continuous work by day, with nearly as 
many 1110re by night, required fro1l1 the boys who stood near the 
top, 11lade the existence of 1110st boys of 111Y tinle sOlnewhat too 
unrejoicing. In vain you would lúók there for the green 
'Playing-fields' of Eton by the shining'rhanles, or even for the 
green Close of Rugby with its venerable elln-trees, and all the 
pleasant associations that gather round these. These things the 
Acaden1Y did not affect. Rut it ain1ed at and affected careful 
grounding, sound learning, and a 1110st laborious work. And the 


1 i.
. the High School of Edinburgh. 
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result has been that no AcadenlY Loy ever learned any part of 
scholarship there which he had afterwards to unlearn, go where 
he might. 1'en continuous l1lonths of as faithful tèaching and 
as hard a grind as any school in Britain ever knew,-this is nlY 
inlpression in looking back to four years spent within the 
Academ y walls." 


It \vas a day-school only. The boys lived clt home 
or boarded \vith Edinburgh families, their prepara- 
tion-\vork being carried on, in most cases, \vith the help 
of a private tutor. But Arèhie had no such assistance. 
His father's affairs ,vere becoming more and more em- 
barrassed, and it \vas thought necessary to practise the 
most rigid economy. 


"In his earlier school-days," says Lady "Take, "the faithful 
Betty was his only help in learning his lessons. She used to hold 
the Latin books close to her eyes, diligently following each word 
as he repeated page after page. ' ...-\y, it l11aun be richt; it's just 
word for word, and it sounds like it,' was his encouragel11cnt, or 
else a sudden lowering of the book, with 'J\a, na, it's no that 
ava',' would warn hin1 that he was wrong. Of one principal part 
of his education she was absolute l1listress, and none could have 
been better. She took care that he was out of bed early in the 
nlorning, and allowed no relaxation on this point. This was no 
uninlportant help, for had he heen lcft to hinlself, delicate as he 
was, the little fellow would harùly have had the resolution 
requireù." 


The school-year lasted from tJ le beginning of Octobcr 
to the end of ] uly, and at its close the results of the year's 
,vork and examination \vere announced, and the prizes 
given by son1e public man, in the presence of an immense 
assemblage of parents and friends. I t is difficult for those 
unacquainted \vith Scottish life, and especially the Scottish 
life of fifty years ago, to realise the importance .attached, 
not in Edinburgh alone, but throughout Scotland, to the 
doings and the speeches of. this annual Exhibition Day. 
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At the close of his first year the name of 
\rchibald Tait 
stood third in order in the school, although the average 
age of the upper boys \vas much higher than his o\vn. In 
his second and third years he obtained in each case the 
gold medal as 'Dux' of the ,vhole school, besides carry- 
ing off prizes innumerable for Latin, Greek, English, and 
Frcnch. The prize poems and essays, which ,vere pub- 
lished at the time, attest alike the high efficiency of 
the school and the vigour of the boy's o\\'n powers. 
In particular, an English poem on the 'Conversion of 
St. Paul,' and a set of Latin hexanleters on American 
Independence, are \vorthy of a more than ordinary prize- 
poen1 immortality. On the 'Exhibition Day,' August 
1st, 1827, the prizes \vere given by Lord Cockburn,! \vhose 
speech of earnest eloquence, addressed to the youthful 
'Dux,' ,vas long remembered by all who listened to it. 
Tait's success on this occasion \vas remarkable. He had 
secured no less than six of the foremost prizes in what 
was already a school of the first order,2 and Lord Cockburn 
\vas justified \vhen he concluded his address in these 
,vords: "Go forth, young man, and remember that \vhere- 
ever you go, the eyes of your country are upon you./J 
The pale-faced boy \vho stood for\vard as ' Dux' and 
prizeman in 1827 \vas callcd upon, as Dean of Carlisle, on 
an 'Exhibition Day,' t\venty-five years later, to give 
a\vay the prizes in the san1e room. His speech, too, 
in addressing the 'Dux' of the school, \vas one long 
remembered, but probably no one present, except the 
speaker, connected together at the time the speeches of 
the two men, alike in earnestness of purpose, but char- 
acteristically different in tone. "I hope and believe that 


1 By this name he is best known, but he was not made a Judge till 1834, 
and in 1827 he was still :\lr. Henry Cockburn. 
2 The numbe, of boys in the school in its first year was 372, in ib second 
year 440, and in its third year 519. 
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you are going forth into life, not to seek the applause 
\vhich depends on the fleeting breath of your fel1o\v-men, 
nor that success \vhich ends only in this life, but that you 
\vill remelnber that another Eye besides that of Inan is 
upon you, and that a higher approbation is to be \von 
than that of your fello\v-creaturcs." 


. 



C HAP '1' E !{ I I. 


lrL.\SGO\V UNIVERSITY-1L\TRICULATION AT BALLIOL- 
UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT OXFORD. 


1827-1833. 


IN October 1827 Archibald Tait matriculated as a student 
of the University of Glasgo\v. Far less change has been 
\vfought during the last half-century in the system of the 
Scottish than of the English Universities. N O\V, as then, 
the students in the University of Glasgo\v have but one 
session in each year, lasting from the beginning of N ovem- 
ber to the end of April. There is little \vhich corresponds 
to the college life of an English University. The students 
live in lodgings \vhere they \vill, and attend the professors' 
lectu res, the actual classes of each lecturer being very 
much larger than is at all usual in any English University. 
The expenses of a student can, in such circulnstances, be 
easily reduced to a far smaller sum than. \vas possible, 
until quite recent years, either at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Scores of lads belonging to the wÖrking classes have, froID 
time imlnenlorial, become students at the Scottish U ni- 
versities, earning enough Inoney during the long summer 
vacation, either by teaching or by manual labour, to pay 
their \\Tayat Glasgo\v or Edinburgh during the six months' 
session, and thus, living hard and straining every nerve, 
attain their desired end-a University education, and 
admission, it may be, into the Scottish Ininistry. 
I n I 827 t
e number of students in the University of 
Glasgo\v \vas about I:
oo. 1"'he Principal, or resident 
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head, \vas Dr. l\lacfarlane, and the leading Professor \vas 
Mr. Daniel Sandford,l \"ho occupied the Greek Chair. 
Archbishop Tait used to maintain, in after years, that 
Sandford \vas, from a professional point of vic\v, the best 
teacher he had ever known: 


" He possessed in a wonderful degree the power of quicken- 
ing into life the latent intellect of his pupils. That he inspired 
and kept alive the spirit of absolute enthusias111 which stitnu- 
lated a class of three hundred not very clever lads to press 
forward in their studies, as in a. race, is no slight evidence of 
the ability and character of the Inan. rro hinl and to ...\rchdeacon 
\Villianls I owe l1lore than to any other teachers. I ought to add 
that the Chair of I..ogic was held by another renlarkable man, 
Professor Buchanan, who, without any shining abilities, had a 
peculiar power of developing the Blind and intelligence of his 
pupils by perpetually requiring thenl to arrange their ideas in 
essays, which were read aloud and conlnlentecl on in the pre- 
sence of the whole class. SOl1le of the other Professors were 
less capable, and the large classes of quite young lads \\ ere apt 
to becol1le boisterous. Some of the scenes I renlember in the 
l\Iathenlatical class would baffle description. 'Here, let off 
these!' Henry Page called to me one day, handing me a bundle 
of crackers. \Yhen I refused, he let them off hinlself, where- 
upon a student instantly fell down and pretended to be dead. 
to the unspeakable terror of the sÍlnple Professor." 2 


During the Glasgo\v sessions Tait had lodgings near 
the College. There he 'vas \\7aited upon and tended \vith 
motherly care by the faithful Betty IVlorton, ,vho, having 


1 lIe is commonly remembered as Sir Daniel Sandford, but he was not 
knighted till 1830. 
:! Tradition avers that the same Professor used to suffer terribly from the 
pea-shooting propensities of his boisterous class, shouts of unmerciful laughter 
greeting his plaintive remonstrances, "Gentlemen, gentlemen, this is vena 
undignified; besides, it's sair." Even in the more decorou,; University of 
Edinburgh the practice of pea-shooting has been not unknown on the 
occasion of the installation of a Lord Rector, or, strange to ::.ay, even on the 
occasion of the Principal's addre
s at the opening of the session. The late 
Principal Sir Alexander Grant used to describe his experience as that of 
" peas \\-i th honou r. " 
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nursed hiIn from his infancy, insisted upon renlaining ,vith 
hiIn throughout his Glasgo\v course. She guarded him 
,vith keen vigilancc, and his College friends had many 
stories to tell of inexorablc rcpulses from his door when 
they ventured upon \vhat shc deemed intrusion into his 
hours of study. 
His father, \vho had throughout taken the warmest 
intcrcst in thc precise details of his \vork, accompanied 
hinl to Glasgo\v at the beginning of his first session, and 
the follo\ving characteristic letter is only one among Inany. 
In others of a similar sort he rClnarks that" four is a dc- 
sperately early hour for rising"; that he fears Archie 
"does not takc exercise enough"; that he is to "continuc 
thc excellent rcsolution of \vriting every essay and exercise 
in the Logic class, for Jeffrey ascribes all his facility and 
power of corn position to doing so when he ,vas at Glasgo\v." 
The letters are full of shre\vd and precise remarks about 
books, politics, and the topics of the day. 


.illr. Craufllrd Tait to A. C. 1
 
"EDINR., 22 April 1828, 
Tuesda}' forenoon. 
"
Iy DEAREST rlRCHIE,-I yesterday received your letter to 
J anles of Sunday's date, with the journal annexed. I rejoice 
to observe that you have been continuing to go on regularly in 
your studies, and that there has heen' no indolence or falling off 
towards the end of the session. I anl sure, 111Y dear boy, the 11lode 
you have conducted yourself since I took you to Glasgow in 
October 11lust be a source of pleasing reflection to yourself 
in life, and in nothing nlore than the great happiness which 
your excellent conduct has bestowed on nle. rrhe idea of your 
keeping so particular a journal was a lucky thought of nline, 
and I should advise you to continue to keep a sÍ1nilar one through 
life; at least, in all events, until your education be c0111pletely 
finished. All your journals I have preserved, and they should 
be stitched together and kept. I noticed that you are to have 
no exercise or reading at College after Saturday next; that the 
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:\Ionday, Tuesday, and 'Yednesùay are to oe elnployed in ad- 
judging the prizes; 1 and that the exhibition on rrhursday the 
1st of 1\Iay will conclude the session. I trust your fell ow- 
students will allot 111any prizes to you; out at any rate I aIll sure 
you deserve thenl. I agree with you that the boys are not always 
strictly iUlpartial, and I anl told that there are Inany observations 
on their conduct this year at the Edinburgh College. I hope, 
however, rou have a good chance for their votes; for, indepen- 
dently of your attention and progress in your studies, I do not 
think there can be anything in your l11anners unkind, or which they 
could take offence at. You nlUS! write to nle on the 1'hursday 
night, and send to ll1e the printed list by the coach or sonle safe, 
attentive private hand. I suppose it will be printed on the 'Vcd- 
nesday, and I trust your nanle will be often in it. I )uring the 
three idle days at the beginning of the week, occupy your tinle 
with walking a good deal, calling upon and taking leave of the 
Lockharts, 1\l'Farlanes, and all who have heen kind to you, and 
with reading sonle anlusing English author. Have you read 
Pope's Rape of the Lock, or J.\Iilton's L'.\llegro or his COlnus? 
You have thel11 with you. . . . By the by, in little excursions 
which you happen to nlake, as well as longer journeys, always 
take with you sonle well-written, agreeable author, that you 111 a y 
fill up pleasantly the broken hours which occur on such occa- 
sions. It l11ight be a good thing for you and nle to make out 
a list with that view. By going on regularly, in taking one book 
after another in such a list, it is wonderful what you nlay ac- 
coulplish without dÜninishing, hut rather increasing, the pleasure 
of your journeys. These are nlo
t proper and con, enient times 
to C0111111it fine passages of the poets to memory. 
" You know that I SOUle ti111e ago secured for you during the 
sumnler an hour frol11 1\Iarriott 2 for Greek, and one for French 
fro111 Buquet. 2 I have now also ser'ured an hour three tinles 
a week froln Roberts for Elocution. The only others I wish 
for you are one three tinles a week for 1\Iathenlatics, and one 
also three tiules a \\ t:t:k for dancing. But I have not yet been 
able to ascertain the best Blasters for these branches. 
" Nothing this SU111111er will give you hard work but the Greek. 
Upon it, however, you nlust bestow great attention, and keep next 


1 According to the custom in the University of Glasgow, the prizes nrc 
adjudged by the votes of the students. 
2 A master in the Edinburgh Academy. 
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winter's nla
k-stone 1 in your constant view. I anl dcternlined 
you shall gct it. I enclose a lettcr to l\[r. Sandford, which you 
will il11l1lediateIy deliver. It is asking hÏ1n what Greek authors, 
or parts of Creck authors, you should read during the vacation. 
1[r. l\Iarriott wishcd ll1e to do this, and I anl sure .ì\Ir. Sand- 
ford will give 111e good advice. God for ever bless you, illY dearest 
Archie, and I sincerely pray that He l1lay enable you to pro- 
ceed as you have been going on, and that you 111ay continue to 
be the happiness, the pride, and the honour of your affectionate 
father, CRAUFURD TAIT." 


The earliest portion of the" particular journal" to \vhich 
1\1r. Tait alludes is not to be found, but the following 
extracts, taken fron1 that of 1829, ,vill sho\v that the 
promise \\'as faithfully kept :- 


"1829, Nov. 30, MOllda)'.-Rose at "l
-. 5-7, Aristotle. 
Dressed. 7
-9-}, College. Breakfast, etc. Read Spectator. Pre- 
pared Logic notes. I 1-12, Logic Class. Got ready, and went 
out to walk ( Botanical Gardens). Returned about 2
. Till 4 
revised difficulties in Euripides. Dined. 4
-6
, read Euripides. 
Tea, newspapers, etc. At 7i began again to read Euripides, but 
did not get Inuch done. Bed at 10. 
u Dec. 1st, Tuesday.-Rose at 4'
' 5-7, Greek verses. Dressed. 
7
-9'
, College. Breakfast; Sþectator (
L\ddison on \Vit). Pre- 
pared for e
alllil1ation in Logic Class. I 1-12, College. I2i-2i, 
with 1 hour's interruption, difficulties in Euripides. \Valked till 
dinner. J)ined at 4. I o. 4
-6
, Euripides with l\I'Kinlay. 1'ea, 
etc. \Yent to Greek verses at 7
. Did not get on very well, 
being tired. 'Vent to bed at 10. ". . . 
"Deer. 11th, Friday.- I have never found tÍIne to write 111Y 
journal for these few days. Have been working very hard at 
Black-stone preparation. On ,"" ednesday I dined with Dr. Gibb, 
but made amends by rising next 1110rning at 3!, having gone to 
bed by 9. This 1110rning I rose at 20 to 5. Began to study at 


1 Before entering any class, each student had to undergo an examination 
on the subject of his last year's studies. This was called the" Black-stone" 
examination, the name being derived from the fact that the candidates were 
placed on a black stone seat. A prize was given to those who passed best. 
The details are now somewhat different, but the name and the seat from which 
it is derived are still in use. 
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51. 1'0 -l- to 7, 1'hucydides. I)ressed. Prepared Herodotus. 
7!-9
-, College. Breakfast; Spectator. Revised Logic notes. 
I 1-12, College. Sat \\ ith Swinton for son1e tin1e. 1 to 2 to 2 S 
to 4, 1'hucydides. Swinton ClIne to n1e with n1Y Logic notes and 
sat till dinner. .A.fter dinner read three or four papers of the 
Spectator. Journal. Began to read 'fhucydides about S 
. l'ea 
for half an hour at 6
-. Returned to 'l'hucydides, and fagged 
till i past 1 I with very little interruption. . . . 
"Isth Deer., Tuesday.-Rose about 4. FroIn, I think, 4
 
till 9, 1'hucydides. 1 }ressed. Breakfast. Filled up notes. I I 
to 12, Logic Class. Returned hon
c. Studied till dinner. Studied 
during evening. Lay down on n1Y bed about 10. Rose again 
at 12. To s} read 'rhucydidcs. 'Vent to bed. Rose at 8
. 
Dressed, breakfasted. 
" TVedllesdll)', 16t1l.-1\t 10 i returned to 'fhucydides. Con- 
tinued till 10 to 4. Swinton sat a few n1inutes with 111e. Dined. . 
At 20 to S returned to l'hucydides. 'Yith 20 111inutes' interrup- 
tion for tea, and about 20 again in the evening for two visitors, 
worked till s-l in the n10rning. 'Vent to oed." 


This \vas obviously exceptional \vork, at high pressure, 
In immediate preparation for the coming examination. 
But it gives clear evidence that therc was no,v, at least, no 
failure of ,vorking po\\'cr. ' 
His circle of intimate friends at Glasgo\v does not 
appear to have been a very large one. Perhaps the most 
intimate \vas Archibald S\vinton, \vho had kno\vn him 
from eady boyhood, and had been his competitor and 
friend at the Edinburgh Academy, \vhere they \vere 
together among the prizemen of the highest class. l 
Another \vas Henry Selfe Page, \\.ho aftenvards, as l\lr. 


1 To ::\Ir. Swinton, who \\'a'\ Profes<;or of Civil Law in the University 
of Edinburgh from 1840 to 1860, and was subsequently a candidate for the 
representation of the University in Parliament, we are indebted for many 
reminiscences. The intimate friendship remained unbroken till the Arch- 
bishop's death. The first act of Bishop Tait after his appointment to the 
See of London was to marry his niece, :Miss Sitwell, to 1\lr. Swinton, and 
twenty-two years later :\1r. Swinton's nephew married the Archbishop's 
daugh ter. 
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Selfe, the \vell-kno\vn L.ondon magistrate, becan1e the 
Archbishop's brother-in-Ia \v. Among their fello\v-students 
\vere Archibald SOlith of J ordanhill, \vho graduated at 
Cambridge as Senior \Vrangler, and a remarkable genius 
named J alnes Halley, son of the guard of the Pcrth stage- 
coach,! who carried everything before him at Glasgo\v, and 
\vhom Sir Daniel Sandford used in later years to introduce 
as ' the 111an \vho beat Tait.' 2 
The triennial election of a Lord Rector by the votes of 
the students makes all Scotch University students politi- 
cians. Political feeling ran high in Tait's Glasgo\v days, 
and he seelns to have been one of the foremost among the 
orators and pamphleteers upon the Tory side. The U ni- 
versity Debating Society-the' Athenæum '-had given 
ful1 scope for the exhibition of his already considerable 
po,vers as a public speaker, and he took an active part in 
an ineffectual endeavour to secure the Lord Rectorship in 
1829 for Lord President Hope, the Tory candidate, against 
Lord Lansdowne, the nominee of the \Vhig party, \vho had 
held undisputed possession of the field for ten years. The 
minutes of the Athenæun1 Debating Society, of \vhich 
he was Secretary, and frequently President, exhibit him as 
a less decided partisan. Among the causes he advocates 
arc Catholic Elnancipation, Parliamentary Reform, the 
maintenance of Church Establishments, and the inex- 
pediency of abolishing rotten boroughs. In 1829 he 
became editor, \\.ith S\\'inton and Page, of a successful 


1 See Our Little Life, by A. K. H. B., p. 145. 
2 Another friend, fi\'e years olùer than himself, was John l\Iorell 
lac- 
kenzie, an English 
 onconformist of very great ability. His compositions 
distinguished him above all competitors in the Logic class, and were remem- 
bered by Profc'-'sor Buchanan many years afterwards as standing entirely by 
themselves. IJ e became in 1833 a Congregationalist minister at Poole in 
Dorsetshire, and subsequently held important charges else.., here. He \Va!; 
dlOwnerl in the wreck of the Pegaslls off the Northumbrian coast on July 
19 th , 18 53. See p. 53. 
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'College Albun1,' contributing to its pages both poetry 
and prose.! 
The students of the University had every opportunity 
of becoming acquainted \\Tith any of the residcnts in or 
near Glasgo\y \vho \vere disposed to sho\v them hospitality, 
and Tait had a special advantage in the fact that Sir 
Archibald Campbell of Garscubc, one of the chief 
landed proprietors in the neighbourhood, \vas his uncle 
and friend. 2 IIis Sundays \vere frequently spent at 
Garscube, and hc uscd hin1self to declare that, as a 
Inatter of fact, he o\ved his 'Snell Exhibition,' not to 
any merits of his o\vn, but to the ready and profuse 
hospitality sho\vn at Sir Archibald's table to the College 
Professors, in \vhose hands the election lay.3 If such \vas 
the case, it must at least be adtnitted that the electors 
\\"ere fortunate in the attaintnents of the nephc\v \vhom, 
, to please Sir .L\rchibald,' they decided to send to Oxford 
upon the foundation of John Snel1. 4 l'ait's career at 


] In a satirical account of the Dehating Society which appears in the 
Magazine, Tait is described as U a pale-looking youth, dressed in a singlc- 
breasted drab greatcoat, black and white check pantaloons, and an oilskin 
cap. " 
2 The somewhat confusing facts as to the Campbel1 family are as follows: 
-:Mr. Ilay Campbell of Succoth and Garscubc (Archbishop Tait's grand- 
father, see p. 5) became in 1789 Lord President of the Court of Session, and 
in accordance with Scottish custom took the title of ' Lord Succoth ' during the 
tenure of his office as a judge. On resigning his judicial office in 1808 he was 
made a baronet, and, dropping the title of Lord Succoth, was known as Sir 
Ilay (or Islay) Campbell till his death in 1823. In 1809 his son 
\rchibald 
Campbell became a judge, and adopted the 
ame official title (Lord Succoth) 
as had been held by his father. On his father's death in 1823 he succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and, having resigned his judgeship in 1824, he was known 
as Sir Archibald Campbell till his death in 1846. 
3 In a speech at a Balliol dinner many years afterwards he referred to it 
as a process of " natural selection. " 
4 John Snell had, in 1679, founded certain "schollarships or exhibitions 
for the further education, at Balliol Colledge, Oxford, of schollars borne and 
educated in Scotland, who shall each of them have spent three years, or two 
at the least, in the colledge of Glasgow." The scholars were to be recom- 
mended to the authorities at Oxford.. by the Principal and Professors of 
Glasgow. 
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Glasgo,v had been unintcrruptedly successful,! and with 
the single exception, perhaps, of James Halley, he 
stood forerrlost among the students of the University. 
Had it not been for this Exhibition, ho,vever, it ,vould in 
all probability have been impossible for him to go to 
Oxford. The clouds ,vhich had long darkened his father's 
fortunes now burst forth in storm, and the family embar- 
rassmcnts \vere such that no further funds \vere availablc 
to,vards the expense of Archie's education. 
His election as 'Snell Exhibitioner' did not relieve 
him of the necessity of going to Oxford to matriculate. 


"How well I relnelnber," he wrote long afterwards, "the 
gloolny journey through the deep snow, and Iny first inlpression 
of Ballio!. I slept at the' Angel,' and next nlorning repaired to 
Balliol at the hour Dr. J enkyns, the l\Iaster of the College, had 
appointed. Not feeling in high feather, I waited in the roonlS, 
afterwards so fmniliar, for the dreaded interview, and after a tin1e 
Dr. J enkyns appeared, a little man, faultless in his acadenlical 
dress, with a Inanner that Inight be called finnikin, and speech to 
nlatch, his words seenling to be clipped as they left his lips. He 
received nle with a pOlnpous kindness, saying, 'I will send for the 
Senior Proctor,' a title which was intended to and did rather 
overawe nle, a freshman, not knowing that he nleant sinlply 
the tutor of the College, who happened then to hold that U niver- 
sity office. 'The Proctor shortly appeared in his black velvet 
sleeves. I was invited to sit on a little sofa, and a book placed 
in IllY hands. It was Lucan, a book of which I knew nothing, and 
I was told to construe a passage that looked to nle a nlass 
of difficulties. Catching, however, at the nleaning of a few 
words I saw that it was an account of Cæsar in the boat 


1 lIe obtained in 1828 the first prize in the Latin Black-stone Examina- 
tion; in the Senior 'Humanity' Class, first for Latin Verses, first for 
English Verses, second for General Excellence, and second for \Veekly 
Exercises; in the J unior 
Iathematical Class, third for General Excellence. 
In 1829, first in the Senior Greek Class (Greek side), Lord Rector's 
University :Medal for best Latin poem, third prize in Senior Mathematical 
Class. In 1830, first in Senior Greek Class (Logic side), first for Transla- 
tion from Thucydides, second in the Greek Black-stone Examination, third 
prize in the Logic Class. 
VOL. I. C 
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between Brundusiu111 and Dyrrachiu111, and with the courage 
of the hero hi111Self I dashed through the difficulties, and gave 
a rapid, and providentially a correct, translation of Cæsar and 
his fortunes. The approbation of the 
raster and the Proctor was 
very decided. 'And now, l\Ir. Tait,' said })r. J enkyns, in his 
peculiarly clipped rather than polished English, 'allow me to ask 
you with what view you C0111C here?' This was rather a poser. 1 
knew nothing of the 111an who spoke, or of his peculiarities; but 
by a happy inspiration 111ade reply: 'First, in order to study, and 
also, I hope, to benefit by the society of the College.' I had hit 
upon the very answer to please hinl. '.:\Ir. rrait,' he said, with an 
approving s111ile, 'your answer is that of a very sensible young 
111an, and I 3.111 happy to we1conle you to Balliol.' Fronl that day 
forward I always kept 111Y place in the good books of the ll1aster. 
\Vhile this process had been going on, little Oakeley, afterwards so 
l..ind a friend, linlped in to have a good look at his new pupil.)) 


The matriculation over, Tait returned to Glasgo,v to 
complete the session, paying a visit by the ,yay to his 
sister, Lady Sitwell, at Renishaw. 
He ,vas not yet nineteen years of age, and thcre is 
nothing in the extant letters to sho\v that he had as yet 
announccd or entertained any definite intention of taking 
Holy Orders. It is, therefore, curious to find, in Lady 
Sihvell's melnorandum of this visit, that he ,vas called 
upon one Sunday evening at Renisha,v, ,,-hen the house 
\vas full of visitors, to read prayers and gh g e a short 
address. He did so, and his sister's account says, " It ,vas 
a very striking sermon, and was listened to ,vith pro- 
found attention. But he whispered to me at the close, 
, I thought I should have fainted ,vhen I discovered that 
there was no Lord's Prayer in the book. I really feared I 
should break down.' " 
This incident leads naturally to a short consideration 
of what had been, up to this time, the religious training 
and surroundings of the future Archbishop. For hvo 
generations the family, as ,ve have seen, had been Presby- 
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terian, and into the Established Church of Scotland 
Archibald Campbell Tait had been baptized. His father's 
influence over him, admirable as it \vas in many ways, 
had never been of a distinctly religious sort, and of his 
mother he could have no remembrance. His earliest 
education, both in religious and secular matters, had been 
carried on by his elder sisters, Susan and Charlotte, with 
the invaluable aid of the strict but faithful Betty Morton, 
\vhose nursery rlgÙlle has already been described. Desul- 
tory and un professional the teaching had necessarily been, 
but of the loving motherly care besto\\-ed by his sisters 
on his early childhood he used all through life to speak 
,vith earnest gratitude. :\lerry as he sho\ved himself at 
times, there seems to have been about the little boy from 
the very first an almost pathetic seriousness. Certain it 
is that, from \vhatevcr cause, or by \vhomsoever the name 
\vas first given, he used to be called 'The little Bishop' 
from the tilne he ,vas six years old. 
There ,vas nothing precocious about those early years. 
"In his first school-days," writes Lady 'Vake, "he and 
Canlpbell used, during their holidays, to have S0111e sort of 
lessons in Iny roonl. They nlight easily have had a wiser 
teacher, for, with a young girl's want of judglnent, I gave them 
the books I was 1110St fond of 11lyself, and was greatly disgusted 
to find that they could not be appreciated. I still possess a 
copy of l\Iilman's beautiful pOel11, 'The Fall of Jerusalem.' in 
which the passage beginning 
, There have been tears from hoJier eyes than mine, 
Poured o'er thee, Zion! yea, the Son of :Man, 
This thy devoted hour foresaw and wept,' 
is all blotted and blurred with dear little ..\rchie's own tears. 
caused not because he was stupid, but because his sister, who 
was old enough to know oetter, was so foolish as to expect a 
little child to understand it. 'Yhen Dean l\Iilman, long years 
aften\ ards, had becol11e the Bishop of London's intimate friend 
he was Inuch al11used at hearing of the Bishop's first association 
with his name 
nd works." 
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Neither at the High School nor at the Edinburgh 
Academy \vas any religious teaching of a denominational 
sort given, the theory being that the religious instruction 
of boys attending these day-schools \vould be amply cared 
for at home. In Mr. Tait's family all such teaching ,vas 
in accordance ,vith the doctrine and discipline of the 
Established Church of Scotland, and the faInily , sittings' 
\vere in Old Greyfriars Church in Edinburgh, and, ,vhen 
the household \vas at Harviestoun, in the parish church 
. 
of Tillicoultry. 
But before his studentship at Glasgo\v began, an 
intimacy, \vhich ,\Tas to be life-long, had sprung up bet\veen 
Archibald Tait and his cousin and school-fello\v, Ramsay 
Campbell, son of Sir Archibald Campbell of Garscube. 
Sir Archibald's house, as \ve have seen, \\Tas next door 
to l\lr. Tait's in Park Place, and the children of the t,vo 
househ01ds ,vere constantly together. The Campbells 
,vere members of the Scottish Episcopal Church, and the 
intimacy bet\veen Archibald Tait and Ramsay Campbell 
had the effect of bringing the former, some,vhat more 
markedly than ,vould othenvise have been possible, under 
the influence of \vhat then used, in Scotland, to be called 
'the English Church,' and the two boys used, \vith lYlr. 
Tait's entire approval, to attend together the services in 
St. John's Church in Edinburgh, of \vhich the then incum- 
bent \vas Bishop Sandford. 1 
The following reminiscence Inust be given exactly as 
it stands. It ,vas found in the Archbishop's desk after 
his death, ,vritten upon a sheet of foolscap, and folded by 
itself :- 


"pUle 22, 1879.-1 have oeen preaching to-day in Lan1beth 
Church on God's revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ, and 
have dwelt on His revelation to individual souls, rousing them to 


1 Bishop of Edinburgh, 1806 to 18 3 0 . 
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think of heavenly things, and attend to the continued revelation 
set before then1 in the Bible. Thè earliest recollection I have 
of a deep religious ÏInpression lllade on lllY lllind has often since 
recurred to lne with the vividness of having heard a voice from 
above. I suppose I must have been SOlne ten or twelve years 
old. I had ridden over with lllY brother Craufurd frolll Harvies- 
toun to Glendevon to visit old l\Iiss Rutherford, and stayed the 
night in her house. I distinctly relnell1ber in the llliddle of the 
night awaking with a deep Ï1npression on my mind of the reality 
and nearness of the world unseen, such as, through God's Iuerc}', 
has never since left me. I have fallen into Inany sins of omission 
and cOl1lmission; I have had lllany evil desires, and have gratified 
then1; but this sense of the reality of the world unseen has re- 
Inained with 111e through God's Inerc}'. \Yhat the value of the 
Î1npression was it is difficult to say, hut that it was Inade by God 
the Holy Ghost working on my soul I have no doubt. 0 Lord, 
give I1le grace to preserve it to the end, and nlay that guiding 
and guarding Spirit of holiness and purity, froll1 \Yholn I believe 
it canle, ever be with nle to give 111e an unfeigned repentance 
for the sins which have defaced the holy image of God in nlY 
soul, and worked on my natural corruption, leading nle into 
evil! 0 Lord, keep ll1e to the end, washing Ine in Christ's blood, 
and Inaking ll1e fit for that glorious and holy presence, which 
at that early age I faintly realised!" 
Ramsay Campbell did not accompany him to Glasgo\\r 
as a student, but his home, Garscube, was in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and Tait, as has been said, spent 
Inany of his Sundays under Sir Archibald's roof. '''Then 
at Glasgo,v the church he usually attended \vas that 
kno\vn as the Ramshorn Church. Its minister ,vas 
Dr. \Velsh, who afterwards, as l\loderator of the General 
Assembly, headed, in 1843, the. great Free Church 
Secession. The Archbishop, only a fe\v days before 
his death, more than fifty years later, spoke in tern1S 
of the ,varmest thankfulness of the help he had re- 
ceived, as a student, from Dr. \Velsh's earnest e\'ange- 
Hcal preaching. \Vhether he \vas at this time a com- 
Illunicant seems doubtful. He \vas certainly ne\'er a 
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con1municant nlember of the Presbyterian Church, but it 
is possible that, though neither of them ,vas yet, for 
some reason, confirmed, he and Ramsay Calnpbell may 
together have occasionally received the Holy Communion 
in the Scottish Episcopal Church both in Edinburgh and 
Glasgo\v. As soon as his residence at Balliol began, Tait 
applied to his tutor, l\Ir. Moberly, as a candidate for con- 
firmation, and after such preparation as ,vas deemed 
necessary, he ,vas confirmed b r the Bishop of Oxford. 
His last session at Glasgo\v came to an end in 
May 1830, and the n10nths \\yhich intervened before he 
began residence at Oxford seem to ha\ye been spent ,vith 
his father, partly in the IIighlands and partly in Edin- 
burgh, \\There, at his father's desire, he attended lectures 
on Chenlistry, Botany, and other subjects. The friend- 
ship between father and son had ahvays been very close, 
and Mr. Tait evidently gave the most minute and pains- 
taking attention to the details of his son's education, and 
looked fon\'ard to his future \vith characteristic confidence. 
In October 1830 he "Tent up to Balliol, furnished by 
his father \vith all the introductions \\Thich forethought 
could secure. On the \vay a ,veek \vas spent in London 
\vith Leonard IIorner, \\'ho \vas not only the kindest of 
friends to each and every Inember of the family, but 
whose talents and character secured him the intimacy of 
some of the foremost literary men of the day. The foI- 
lo\ving is the Archbishop's reminiscence, half a century 
later, of his first introduction to London :- 


" On board the steal11er which carried us fronl Leith to London 
was young Adair, returning fronl the I1loors with his father, Sir 
Robert. \\T e naturally Inade the sort of acquaintance one does 
under such circul11stances, and were together below \\ hen the 
captain sUI111110ned us on deck with, 'Now, gentlenlen, COl1le 
up, and you will see the finest sight in the world.' 'Ve instantly 
followed hiIn, and certainly it wa:) a Inagnificent spectacle which 
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we beheld on entering the Thalnes towards sunset,-ships frOIH 
every quarter of the world, representing all nations, and the river 
alive with boats. \Ve stealued into the jostling crowd of vessels 
of every siLe and description. It was quite dark when we reached 
the Artichoke Stairs at Hlackwall. For a nlonlent I felt very 
desolate, alone, and for the first time in great London. The 
way to Leonard Horner's house in Gower Street seemed to Ole 
intenninable, but at length I found Inyself in the hospitable 
houle of IUY kind friends, with wholn I was already intimate. 
"In the luorning I was provided with the naInes of the places 
I ought to see, and with all necessary advice and directions; 
and in the next few days I lionised London far nlore thoroughly 
than I have ever done since, even pushing IUY researches, for 
the first and last tÜne, into the ball of S1. Paul's. I nluch en- 
joyed this week. I was but eighteen, but Leonard Horner treated 
nle as a Inan, asking pleasant people to dinner, and introducing 
Ine to theln. It was at this table that I first I1lade the acquaint- 
ance of Hennan l\1erivale, afterwards Iny life-long friend. 
"Arrived at Oxford, 1 took possession of Iny roonlS in the 
top attics of Balliol, as cOInpletely a garret as could be Ï1nagined. 
I was at once introduced to George l\Ioberly, Tutor of BaIliol, 
whose favour had been bespoken for me. He asked nle to break- 
fast with hinl next nlorning, which was Sunday.' The party con- 
sisted of Herman l\Ierivale-whonl I had already begun to know, 
-lÜanning,-whom I never did know weIl,-and Stephen 
Denison. 
"Dr. J enkyns followed up his first kindness by giving 111t,; 
e:\.cellent advice, cautioning 11le as to the young Scotchlnen froln 
GlasgoK, who fonned a set by thel11selves, not, in his fastidious 
opinion, of the Inost desirable or creditable description, and 
advising 111e to go in at once for the Balliol scholarship, which 
was to be given in November. 1'his advice I followed with 
success, and the having obtained a scholarship after scarcely a 
Inonth's residence gave nle an itnportant standing in the College; 
and J enkyns looked with increased benignity on the young 
undergraduate, notwithstanding that he had heen led to his 
beloved Balliol by the helping hand of John Snell, to WhOl1l he 
bore no good-will, looking upon his liberality in creating the 
(
lasgow exhibitions nlore as an Ï1npertinence than as a good 
deed. 
, 
"The scholars of Balliol, when I first joined theIn, were - 
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Payne, son of Sir Peter Payne of Redfordshire (he had the first 
of the open scholarships); Grove, who becalne Principal of Brase- 
nose; 'Vhitaker Churton, afterwards Fcllow of Brasenose; Charles 
l\Iarriott, afterwards Fellow of Oriel; Sir John Eardley-'\ïln10t; 
Elder, afterwards Head-n1aster of Charterhouse; and Herbert, 
a very clever Inan from Eton, strange and rough in his lnanner 
-he was accidentally drowned when on a walking tour in Switzer- 
land. ..All these I found there. Blackburn was elected with n1e; 
he gained the first scholarship, I the second. 1'he next year 
came Lord Cardwell and Father 'Tiekell of the Jesuits. After 
then1 Vice-Chancellor 'Vickens and Dr. Holden, Head-111aster 
of Durhan1; a little later Calne Arthur Stanley and Professor 
James Lonsdale; then Lake, Dean of !)urhan1, and Goulburn, 
Dean of Norwich; Jowett, Sir Stafford Northcote, Arthur Clough, 
Lord Coleridge, Chief-Justice of England, John SeYlnour, who 
died early, and Jan1es Riddell. All these were n1Y friends and 
contel11poraries; but the men with whon1 I so habitually lived 
that we acquired the nalne of 'the f
ullily party,' our r00111S being 
on the same stairs, were Bence Jones, Joseph Salt, Alexander 
Hall, and dear old John 'Villian1 Pugh, a truly Christian friend, 
two years older than n1yself. 1'his lnan, though never known 
in public life, was one of the n10st saintly characters I have ever 
met, and to Ine he was invaluable. 
"I found n1Y letters of introduction of the greatest use. One 
was to 
Iills, the Professor of l\Ioral Philosophy, who introduced 
me to the acquaintance of Cran1er, the head of New Inn Hall. 
Both 'Vhately (at that tin1e head of St. ...\lban's Hall, to whom 
I had a letter froln Sir 'Villian1 IIooker, Professor of Botany 
at Glasgow) and Shuttleworth, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, 
were in the habit of inviting me to their houses. No person of 
any en1inence ever can1e to Oxford without dining with Shuttle- 
worth, and from his intÜnate relations. with Holland House, 
having been tutor to General Fox, Lord Holland's son, his 
acquaintance was n10st extensive with all the intellectual lights 
of the day. The invitations to his house, therefore, were of 
the highest interest to a young undergraduate." 


The Balliol scholarship \yon, and, his first term at 
Oxford ended, he spent Christmas ,vith the Sihvells at 
Renisha,v. The follo,ving is ,vritten thence:- 
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AIr. A. C. Tait to Mr. Archibald SZVÙZto1Z. 


"RENISHAW HALL, 19 Dec. 18 3 0 . 
"l\Iy DEAR SWINTON,- . . . 'T'hese satirical hints and in- 
sinuations of yours were rather an agreeable variety. For, to 
tell the truth, I anl sick of letters of congratulation, written in 
as high-flown stylc as if J had been appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury at once, or been invited by the Poles on account of 
DiY extraordinary nlerits to accept the sovereignty of their king- 
dom. I am sure when these letters are published in Iny Menloirs 
they will be found a thousand tinles nlore bonlbastical than those 
which I receive when promoted to the first nalned of these dig- 
nities. But I shall take good care that they are not published 
in these l\lemoirs, for what a picture of Scotland would be pre- 
sented if it were known what a row Scotchmen 111ade about one 
of their number obtaining that which Englishl11en are in the 
habit of receiving every year. . . . Had it not been for the voice 
of satire which pervades your epistle, I should have sworn that 
you too were turned ',"hig with the new 1linistry. . . . I have 
nothing to do here but vegetate, and regret extrenlely that nly 
brother-in-law has given up his hounds, with which I Inight have 
had excellent fun this Christnlas. . . . You need not fear for 
111e; I all1 ashamed when I think how little I have done in the 
way of reading this last ternl. I could do nothing else while I 
was preparing for the scholarship, though I only worked what 
we should have called hard at Glasgow for five or six days be- 
fore the examination. And after the eXall1ination was over I felt 
as idly disposed as ever I did after a long essay for Buchanan. 
I all1 doing nothing out reading English while here. . . .- 
Your affect. friend, A. C. TAIT." 


Strange to say, the above is far froIn being the only 
allusion in these early days to the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury. It is, of course, a mere congratulatory common- 
place, ,vhen the ra,vest of youths takes Holy Orders, or 
'eats his dinners' in the Temple, to remind him, as the 
case may be, of Lambeth Palace or the \Voolsack. But 
in the case of Archibald Tait the allusion is so persistent 
as to acquire 
n interest of its own. At least a score of 
such references might be culled from the correspondence 
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of his early years, and from the rccollcctions of his friends. 
On his first visit to London, for example, of ,vhich mention 
has been already made, "he came in," as a lettcr tclls, " one 
evening from a ,valko (\Vhere have you becn to, Archie?' 
he was asked, (\V alking through Lambcth,' he replied. 
(Through Lambeth!' \vas the astonished ans\ver; (\vhy, 
,vhat ever possessed you to ,valk in Lambeth?' , \Vell, I 
wanted to sec ho,v I shall like thc place \vhen I get thcre.' n 
A fe\v years later his friend l\Ir. Hall \vritcs : 
, 


"Ogilvie is flourishing about town, and Jones and I have 
agreed to pay hinl a visit together at your future episcopal resi
 
dence next week." 


(Mr. Ogilvie ,vas chaplain to Archbishop Ho\vley at 
Lambeth.) And again, ,vith rcference to the disastrous 
fire ,vhich occurred in the I louses of Parliament, one of 
Tait's friends \vrote to him as follo\vs, on October 21st. 
18 34:- 


"I was seriously alanllcd that I should have had to C0I11- 
11lunicate to you the intelligence that your palace at LaIllbeth 
was burnt to the ground. It gives Ine great pleasure, however, 
to be able to state that the only serious loss which you have 
incurred consists in the total destruction by fire of the Bishops) 
Bench in the House of Lords." 


During his carly undergraduate days, the man to 
whom, according to his o\vn account, he o,ved most, ,vas 
lirederick Oakcley, Fello\v and Tutor of BallioI, after- 
,yards the ,vell-kno\vn Canon of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Islington. Though Oakeley ,vas ten years 
older than Tait, and had been a tutor long before l'ait 
entered the College as an undergraduate, the t\vo soon 
became attached personal friends, and on one occasion 
they spent some ,veeks together in Scotland during a long 
vacation. U He never seemed tired" \vrote the Arch- 
, 
bishop long aftenvards, "of doing me acts of kindness. 
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His mind ,vas opened ,vide to religious itl1 pressions, and 
the influence of Bishop Sumner 1 and his friends had given 
hin1 a strong bias to the Evangelical school. This con- 
tinued more or less all through my undergraduate days, 
but gradually he succumbed to the then almost irresistible 
fascination of John Henry Newman." 
As years ,vent on, and Oakeley identified himself more 
and more closely with the advanced school of the Trac- 
tarians, the intimacy of his friendship \vith Tait \vas, of 
necessity, impaired, but neither then nor aftenvards, 
through the course of their widely divergent lives, \vas 
there any real break in their affectionate intercourse and 
mutual regard. In his earlier Oxford days Tait seems to 
have looked constantly to Oakeley for the advice and help 
which \vere freely given. The follo\ving letter from 
Oakeley is one among many of like sort :- 
"Jul;' {6, 18 33. 
"l\Iv DE.\R rrAIT,- . . . I hope you have not lllallY induce- 
Jnents to idleness, or rather, that you are able to \\ ithstand 
theine I think you ought to pay a good deal of attention to 
])ivinity, or I should rather say, I hope you read your Bible 
with nluch attention. For I do not like the idea of reading 
Uivini-ty for the Schools at Oxford. Do, Iny dear Tait, ll1ake the 
Bible the subject of your daily reading and reflection. I shall 
be very glad-very glad indeed-if you distinguish yourself in 
the Schools, Lut I care for nothing so ll1uch as that you should 
in1prove in religious knowledge and feeling. For that will, by 
God's blessing, guard you froll1 caring too n1uch either for success 
or failure, and rell1ember that it is the one thing needful, in 
con1parison with which all other subjects are as nothing." 


It was not till several years after he had left Oxford, 
and become a London incumbent, that Frederick Oakeley. 
under the influences to ,vhich at Balliol he had begun 
to yield, joired the Church of Rome, and entered it5 


1 Oakeley had been a fayourite pupil of Sumner"s. 
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priesthood.! To extreme old age he retained his ,varm 
affection for his former pupil, and he lost no opportunity, 
in speech or letter, of giving expression to his regard. 
When he felt himself dying 2 he said to those about him: 
"Let my dear friend the Archbishop of Canterbury kno,v 
I " 
as soon as am gone. 
Of Tait's undergraduate days there is not very much 
to tell. He \vorked hard and successfully, but he does 
not seem to have been ,videly kno\vn beyond the ,,'ails 
of his o\vn College, except for the prominent part he took 
from the first in the debates of the Union Society. 
In place of the boyish Toryism of his Glasgo,v days, 
he was no\v, if ,ve may judge from the Union records, 
developing into an earnest and consistent \\Thig, and the 
votes he gave in the Oxford Union \\yere such as he ,vould 
have given to the end of his life. Before he had been six 
months at Oxford, he stood forth, in opposition to 
Roundell Palmer, to defend 'the Spirit of Democracy,' 
and the happy results of Catholic Emancipation. In the 
debates which followed the passing of the great Reform 
Bill, his name appears regularly upon the popular side. 
T\vice ,vithin a year he urges" that no ministry can hope 
to carryon the government of this country ,vhich is not 
framed as ,veil upon a principle of extensive practical 
Reform as of preserving the established rights of property." 
In 1833 he succeeded Ed\vard Card\vell as President of 
the Society. The last debate in ,vhich he took part ,vas 
on March 28th, 1835, \vhen he affirmed "that a legislative 
provision for the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland 
\vould be a most beneficial measure." On a division the 
motion \vas defeated by more than t\vo to one, and upon 


1 He went to London in the <;ummer of 18 39, and joined the Roman 
Catholic Communion a few years later, being admitted to Priest's Orders in 
the Roman Church in 1847. 

 On January 29, 1880. See vol. ii. p. 525. 
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this question he found himself in a like minority through- 
out his life. But he never s\verved from his first opinion, 
even ,vhen he stood almost alon.e among his fricnds in 
supporting it thirty-four years aftenvards in the Irish 
Church debates in the IIouse of Lords. 1 
His pro\vess as a debater is ilnmortalised in the oncc 
famous Unz"olllachz"a of 1833, which records in wondrous 
dog-Greek, with corresponding Latin notes, an internal 
conflict which threatened the very life of the Union Society. 
The occasion of this epic \vas a debate upon the question 
\vhether members of the' Rambler' Society, \vhich had 
recently been formed in the University, should be allo\ved 
to retain their membership in the Union Society, \vith 
\vhich the Ramblers \vere supposed to be in rivalry.2 The 
Homeric character of the poem was completed by the 
publication of an English translation after the manner of 
Pope. The then President of the Union \vas l\1r. Robert 
Lowe, ,vhom the English version thus describes :- 
" In many a sable fold of honour dressed,3 
The great Lowides towered above the rest; 
Before the faithful lines advancing far, 
With winged words the chief provoked the war: 
, 0 friends, be men! Be ours the noble boast 
From Union rooms to drive a traitor host; 
Against our sovereign will they dare cOlnbine, 
Form a new club, a different club from n1ine :- 
Accursed crew, whose ruthless hands have gored 
Their mother's breast with parricidal sword.'" 
A vehement debate follows, and at Jast, as one of the 
chain pions of the Ramblers, 
"With thundering sound 
Tait shook his tasselled cap and sprang to ground 
1 See vol. ii. p. 33. 
2 Among the 'Ramblers' were Tait, Roundell Palmer, \V. G. Ward, 
Arthur Stanley, and Thomas Jackson, to whom is attributed the original 
Greek Ulliomachia, the translations and notes being subsequently added by 
other hands, among them Robert Scott, the late Dean of Rochester. 

 :\fr. Lowe was already a graduate. 
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(The tasselled cap by J uggins' hand was Inade, 
Or SOlne keen brother of the London trade. 
Unconscious of the stern decrees of fate 
\Vhat ruthless thumps the battered trencher wait), 
Dire was the clang and dreadful fro111 afar 
Of Tait indignant, rushing to the war. 
Ìn vain the Chair's dread Inandate interfered, 

 or chair nor fine the angry warrior feared: 
A forfeit pound the unequal contest ends, 
Loud rose the clamour of condoling friends." I 


Against the fine thus imposed cc for disobedience to the 
order of the chair," Tait, in the follo\ving term, appealed 
to the House, but the decision of the future Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ,vas sustained by a majority of four 
votes. "I t is the only occasion," \vrites Lord Sherbrooke, 
,( on \vhich I ever fined an Archbishop for disorderly be- 
haviour." 
In the summer vacation of 1833, \vhen his under- 
graduate days \vere dra,ving to a close, Tait \vas one of a 
reading party ,vho spent some ,veeks at Seaton in Devon- 
shire, under the tutorship of Mr. Johnson, after\vards Dean 
of \Vells. The party attracted the notice of a dissenting 
minister there, \vho \vas also a local poet, and ,vho intro- 
duced a picture of the group into a poern, ,,'hich he soon 
after\vards published, under the title of (Seaton Beach.' 
The follo\ving lines occur in the poem :- 


"And if Lavater rightly has defined, 
From sign external, features of the mind, 
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He whon1 near yonder cliff we see recline 
A mitred prelate may hereafter shine; 
That youth, who seems exploring Nature's laws, 
An ermined judge may win deserved applause." 


The youth \vho ,vas to becolne d 'lnitred prelate' ,vas 
Archibald Tait, and the future 'ermined judge' was 
Roundell Palmer, who, revisiting Seaton as Lord Chan- 
cellor of England just fifty years aftenvards, was enter- 
tained by the Corporation of Exeter, and mentioned in 
his spcech that Archbishop Tait, in ,vriting to congratulate 
him on receiving the Great 
eal, had reminded him of the 
Seaton poet's prophecy. Lord Selborne added that the 
poet had apparently been forgotten in his o,vn country, 
for that he had in vain inquired after him and his book a 
few days before. 
Meantime there had fallen upon the life of Archibald 
'fait another great sorrow-the death of his father. 
l\Ir. Tait's health had been visibly failing for some tilne 
past, and he had refused in the spring of 1832 to make 
his usual visit to Harviestoun. " No, I do not wish it; I 
shall soon be \valking in even fairer gardens with your 
bcloved mother." His letters testify to the unabated 
interest which he continued to feel till the very last in the 
Oxford career of his youngest and fa vourite son. The 
dispositions of father and son \vere singularly unlike one 
another, but the friendship and mutual confidence which 
existed between them had been remarkable ever since 
Archie, as a little child, used to ride about the grounds of 
Harviestoun ,vith his father, seated on a little pad in 
front of his saddle. In later days, \vhen Archie ,vas at 
school, long \valks and rides with his father formed his 
chief holiday amusement. He used after\vards to tell 
ho\v, in these rides over the Ochils, near Harviestoun, 
and ,vhen in Edinburgh, in the long rambles on foot 
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over thc Salisbury Crags and Arthur's Seat, he had 
dra,vn infinite storcs of information on facts both past 
and present from the ceaseless flow of his father's 
conversation. Mr. Tait, \vhose mcmory ,vas singularly 
retentive, had becn an omnivorous rcader, and hc 
liked nothing so ,veIl as an attentive listener. Eccen- 
tric and unbusiness-like he certainly ,vas. His son 
recounts, for example, ho,v, ",vhen my brother Tom left 
home for India in I 826, my father took James, Craufurd, 
and myself \vith him to accompany Tom upon the first 
part of his journey. Together ,ve embarked at Leith in 
the London steamer. Suddenly, in the Iniddle of the 
night, my father decided to go on shore at Ber\vick, by 
means of a boat ,vhich had accidentally put out ,vith a 
passenger. Next day he took us for a long ,valk into 
England, and falling in \vith a stranger on our ,valk, \ve 
all accepted for a night his equally sudden hospitality, 
and returned next day to Edinburgh." Of course these 
unplanned excursions ,vere full of charm for the boys, 
\vho immensely enjoyed their fathcr's companionship. 
To Archie he specially devoted himself. His letters are 
a curious mixture of shre,vd precision and strange fancies; 
and he continued till his death to ,vrite to Archie as 
though he ,vere still a little boy. Hc cnjoins him to be 
sure to "\vrap up ,veIl"; " to sit in the coach \vith his back 
to the horses"; "to buy a road-book, and to be sure to get 
a cheap one"; not to be imposcd on by coachn1en or guards 
(this is follo\ved by a tariff of \vhat he ought to give); to 
rcad some entertaining book in the coach-" perhaps the 
hvo last volumes of Chesterfield's Letters, or Hume's 
Essays, or Addison's papers in the Spectator" ; to go to 
bed early; to \vork hard at his Greek-" for ancient Greek 
is not unlikely to become the living language of modern 
Greece, especially if a proper system of Infant and Ele- 
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Inentary Schools be sct on foot there to teach it," and 
there is very l11uch Il10re advice of sin1ilar character. 
The father's tender love \vas as tenderly returned, and 
it was a heavy SOlTO\V to the son ,vhen the old man lay 
quietly do\vn to sleep on the loth IVlay 1832, and never 
rose again. He \vas just breathing \vhen they came to 
hin1 in the morning, but he \vas quite unconscious, and in 
a fe\v minutes he died. A memorandum-book \vas after- 
\vards found in his study, containing elaborate notes of his 
ideas respecting his youngest son's studies, and expressing 
not only his unchanged pride and joy in him, but his 
unabatcd confidence in his future greatness. 
To Archie, the shock of this sudden death \vas terrible. 
A faithful biography should record, \"hen possible, not 
only the deeds and \vords of him ,vho is its subject, but 
some at least of the influences ,vhich have combined to 
mould his life. In such a connection thc following letter 
from Lady \Vake may find a place :- 


"'\T e have all a sad loss, but to you, n1Y dearest Archie, 
I feel that it is the greatest, for he was to you both a 1110tive 
for exertion and a reward to success, for what could be so stimu- 
lating as his anxious interest, and what so delightful as the 
gratified happiness with which each new successful effort fined 
his heart? But even now, though he is no longer here, his 
Inemory remains as a n10re sacred influence. 
"In speaking of hin1 now, n1any \vill recur to his loss of 
fortune, and the imprudences which perhaps caused it. But it 
is in your power, my Archie, to cause that in future he will 
only be spoken of as the father who formed a great and good 
Inan, useful to his country in that n1anner in which the benefits 
hestowed survive tin1e, to be acknowledged in eternity. . . . ,\ e 
have oeen counting your age, and are amazed to find that you 
will be twenty-one ne
t birthday. I had thought you were still 
a child, and behold, you are a man!" 
He took l)is degree, November 28th, 1833, obtaining a 
first class in the Final Classical Schools. (( I do not 
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kno\v," he says, "ho\v Inuch this success \vas due to my 
'llivâ voce exainination in ...\ristotle, ,vhich ,vas conducted 
by William Se\vell, but I kno\v that Se\vell, in consequence 
of this examination, recolnmendcd me to several pupils, 
and ahvays had a friendly feeling to\vards me through his 
long, chequcred, and sadly overclouded life." 
Ilumediately on taking his degree he ,vent to Scotland 
for ChristInas. It proved a great comfort to him that he 
had so arranged, for he ,vas thus enabled to ,repay in some 
lueasure the tender love and devotion \vith ,,-hich old 
Betty 1\lorton had \vatched over his infancy and boyhood. 
It is surely a fact \vorth noticing that three at least 
among the leading public men of our generation-Lord 
Shaftesbury, Lord La,vrence, and Archbishop Tait, have 
each of them, in recalling the Inain influcnces ,vhich con- 
tributed to mould their lives, assigncd a foremost place to 
the nurse of their early years. l l\laria l\Iillis, ::\'Iargaret 
IVlorse, and Betty Morton deserve one and all to be grate- 
fully remembered by the English mcn and \VOIDen of 
to-day. And, as Lord La\vrence's biographer has said, 
there are few ties more sacred and more indissolublc 
than those \vhich unite the younger, ay, and the elder, 
members of a family to an old and trusted nurse. Witnes" 
it some of the most exquisite passages in all literature, 
from the time of Deborah the aged nurse of Rebekah, or 
Eurykleia the nurse and confida 1te alike of Telemachus 
and Penelope, right do\vn to the' Lord of the Isles' and 
the (Lady of the Lake,' or, again, to Tennyson's 'Nurse 
of Ninety Years,' or, \ve may add, to Alison Cunningham, 
the heroine of Stevenson's touching poem. 2 
Finding herself no longer equal to the long stairs in 


1 See Lord ShaJtesbztry's Lijè, vo1. i. pp. 39, etc.: .l.ord Lawre11ce's fife, 
vol. i. pp. 133, etc. 

 Dedicatiön of A Child's Cardell of Verses. 
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the Park Place house, Betty l\Iorton \vas no\v living in 
lodgings, visiting the family frequently, and interested as 
ever in all thcir concerns. One day, to\vards the end of 
December, she \vas taken ill. The ailment seemed slight 
at first, but by the time her beloved Archie arrived she 
,vas in high fever, and occasionally distressed in mind. 
He never left her side except once, ,vhen he \vent to 
obtain the aid of l\1r. Craig, a clergyman of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, in order that the old nurse and her 
gro\vn-up charge might together receive the Holy Com- 
munion, ,vhich at that time \vas rarely, if ever, admin- 
istered privately in the Presbyterian Church, of ,vhich 
Betty \vas so staunch an adherent. \Vhen the Holy 
Communion had been celebrated, 1\1r. Craig left the two 
alone together. All night the young man sat by the old 
nurse's bed, and spoke to her ,vards of peace and comfort 
as she was able to bear it. She died ,vith her hand 
clasped in his as the morning broke on the first day of 
I 834. 
His Rugby journal, hvelve years later, contains the 
following entry :- 
u 3 1st December 18 45, ì to 12.-At this hour, twelve years 
ago, I sat by the bedside of almost Iny oldest and dearest friend. 
Grant that no length of years Inay n1ake n1e forget what I owe 
to Thee for having given me in infancy and childhood, when 
motherless and helpless, so kind and good a friend." 
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I 834-i84I. 
T AIT had no\v set his heart upon obtaining a ßalliol 
fello\vship, and in the lneantime, being entirely dependent 
for income upon his o\vn exertions, he remained at Balliol 
and took private pupils. It ,vas the birth-time of the 
storm ,vhich \vas to shake the University to its centre. 
Cardinal N e\Vl11 an dates the start of the Oxford Inove- 
ment from l\Ir. Keble's 'Assizc Sern10n,' preached in the 
University pulpit on July 14th, 1833, a few months before 
Tait took his degrec. 1 Thcn came the famous Had- 
leigh Conference, and in Scptember the first of the 
Tracts for the TÙJles. It \vas impossible for a man of 
Tait's temperament to be uninterested in \vhat \vas going 
on, but it ,vas as yet mainly an interest from outside. 
His natural sympathies and his Scotch training were alike 
un ecclesiastical, and he does not seem to have becn 
brought at that time into personal contact ,vith any of the 
leaders of the ne\v moven1ent. 


(( It was a strange experience," writes Principal Shairp, "for 
a young n1an trained anywhere, n1uch l110re for one born and 
bred in Scotland, and brought up a Presbyterian, to enter O"\.ford 
when the religious n10velnent was at its height. He found him- 
self all at once in the 111idst of a system of teaching which un- 
churched hin1self and all W;0111 he had hitherto known. In his 
simplicity he had believed that spiritual religion was a thing of 
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the heart, and that neither Episcopacy nor Presbytery availeth 
anything. But here were n1en-able, learned, devout-n1inded 
Jnen-n1aintaining that outward rites and ceremonies were of the 
very essence, and that where these were not, there was no true 
Christianity. . . . Now and then it would happen that SOB1e 
adherent, or even leading l11an of the 1110ven1ent, B10re frank and 
outspoken than the rest, would deign to speak out his principles, 
and even to discuss then1 with undergraduates and controversial 
Scots. To hin1 urging the necessity of Apostolical Succession, 
and the sacerdotal view of the Sacran1ents, some young l11an 
Inight ycnture to reply, '\Vell! if all you say be true, then I 
never can have known a Christian. For up to this tin1e I 
have lived among people who were strangers to all these things, 
which, you tell n1e, are essentials of Christianity. And I an1 
quite sure that, if I have never known a Christian till now, I 
shall never know one.' The answer to this would probably be. 
'There is much in what you say. No doubt high virtues, very 
like the Christian graces, are to be found outside of the Christian 
Church. But it is a remarkable thing, those best acquainted 
with Church history tell me, that outside of the pale of the 
Church the saintly character is never found.' This naif reply was 
not likely to have much weight with the young listener. It 
would have taken something stronger to l11ake him break faith 
with all that was n10st sacred in his early recollections. Beautiful 
exalnples of Presbyterian piety had stamped impressions on his 
JneU10ry not to be effaced by sacerdotal theories or subtleties of 
the schools. And the Church syste111 which began by disowning 
these exmnples placed a barrier to its acceptance at the very 
outset." 1 


The follo\ving letter to his old Glasgow friend, Morell 
l\lackenzie, who had become a Nonconformist minister at 
Poole, sho,vs the bent of Tait's sympathies at this time :- 


.!IIr. A. C. Tail to the Rev. J. .Jlo1'"tllllíackell:;ie. 
" 27 .JIarch 1834. 
" 
[y DEAR l\IACKENZIE,- . . . I have commenced taking 
pupils in o xfor,d , which I find not at all an unpleasant eU1ploy- 
1 Studies in Poetry and PhilosoPhy, pp. 240- 2 4 2 . 
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n1ent, as the books in which n1en wish to be lectured before 
going up for their degree are principally those which I an1 most 
fond of-the Ethics and Rhdoric of Aristotle, Butler's A lla!fJg)', 
and such like. It makes n1e fed very old to have so soon be- 
con1e an instructor of others, instead of ll1erely a learner Inyself. 
I return to Oxford in a fortnight, and shall continue residing 
there till next Christll1as, at least, as there wiH be a vacancy in 
the Balliol Fellowships about that tÎ1nc, for which I hope to l)e 
allowed to stand. Should I, by any wonderful degree of luck, 
contrive to ue elected, I shall rCIl1ain in Oxford, and probably 
becolne a College Tutor. But i( the n10re probable alternative 
occurs, I shall then look about n1e for a country settlelnent. 
You seeln to doubt" hether IllY High Church notions, contracted 
in this seat of 'port and prejudice,' will allow nle to hold any 
dealings with those without the pale. I hope I an1 not a 
bigot, but I confess n1yself n1uch n10re of a High Churchlnan 
than I was; nor has the Church of Scotland so n1uch of 
n1Y admiration as in forn1er titnes. Have you seen the essays 
on the Church by Seeley the bookseller's son? I like them, 
though not quite so much as I expected; but certainly I think 
that he gives sOlne hard hits to 
Ir. James of Birmingham, who 
appears to be the chalnpion of your party. I have also been 
reading Girdlestone's plan for altering the Liturgy, so as to en1- 
brace Dissenters. I am afraid no alterations could quite con- 
ciliate your friends, who object totally to the principle of an 
Establishn1ent, but perhaps sOlne judicious concessions n1ight 
bring us nearer, though we could hardly be quite united. Your 
intin1acy with the clergy in your ncighbourhood looks well. 
I suppose you approve highly of the Calnbridge n1inority 
petition. 1 I cannot, nor do I see what good any party would 
gain from such a step. You are surpri3ed at my launching into 
all these topics, but I want to irritate you to an answer, that 
we may not forget each other, even though I n1ay not be able at 
present to accept your kind invitation, nor you to trust your non- 
confoflning person in O>.ford. If you COlne, I will guarantce your 
personal safety.-Hoping to hear soon fro In you, I an1, your very 
sincere friend, r\RCH. CAMPBELL T AlT." 
1 A petition signed by sixty members of the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge in favour of abolishing Religious Tests in that University, was 
presented in the House of Lords Ly Earl Grey on :March 21, 1834, and gave 
occasion to an important debate.-Hallsard, vol. xxii. pp. 497-5 22 . 
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The SUlnmer vacation of 1834 brought a ne\v ex- 
perience. It was the first of a series of long vacations, in 
cach of \vhich he travelled abroad. His companion on 
this first occasion "vas l\1r. Oakeley. They went to 
Holland, up the Rhine, and home by Paris. His rough 
diary bears evidence of the care he invariably took 
to pick up accurate information upon the statistics and 
politics of lands other than his o\vn. It used often to be 
remarked in later days \vhat an unusual interest the Arch- 
bishop took in the internal politics of Germany and 
France, and this may in great measure be ascribed to the 
basis he had early laid of accurate information upon 
subjects about ,vhich most Englishmen kno\v very little. 
The Fellowship election came on in November 1834. 
Tait believed himself to have failed in the examination, 
and he has often described ho,v he ,vas sitting in his room, 
in disappointed and anxious thought, listening to the bell 
ringing for evening chapel, \vhen the door fle,v open, and 
his friend Tickell rushed in to drag him off to the chapel 
to take his place among the Fello\vs. 
So began a ne\v life, ,vith many ne,v friends. On the 
san1e day \vith himself ,vas elected to a Balliol Fello\vship 
a man ,vho ,vas to play no small part in the coming 
fortunes or misfortunes of the Church in Oxford. William 
George \Vard at the time of hi.s election was a strong 
Radical, and an admirer of Dr. Arnold, but he ,vas 
destined before long to fall, like others, under the spell of 
John Henry N c,vman, and to become, in his o,vn peculiar 
fashion, a leader in the fray. 
No sooner did Archibald Tait enter on his Fello\\'ship 
than he seems to have tried to inaugurate reforms of 
\vhich, as an undergraduate, he had felt the need. But he 
,vas able to do very little in this direction until he became, 
a year later,'. a Tutor of the College. In December 1834, 
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just after his election as Fello\v, he began to keep a rough 
journal of an altogether different kind from that \vhich has 
been quoted above. It ,vas almost entirely devotional, 
and from the irregular and haphazard ,yay in \vhich it is 
written, in old half-used note-books, and the like, \vith 
pages crossed and torn, it seelns at first to have been 
intended rather as a mode of systematising for himself at 
the mon1ent his religious thoughts and prayers and 
resolutions, than for any future reference, even by himself. 
It ,vollld be unsuitable, for e
ery rCd-son, to quote freely 
from this 'journal,' 1 if so it can be cal1ed. But a fe\v 
sentences from it here and there are almost essential to a 
faithful picture of his lifc. 
"Friday, Dec. 12, 1834.-.L\ fortnight ago 1 was elected a 
Fellow. Do I feel sufficiently the weighty responsibility which 
has devolved on Ine, to us
 111Y utlnost exertions that the in- 
creased Ineans placed in 111Y hands Inay be n1ade subservient in 
all things to God's glòry, the good of l11Y fellow-111cn, and of IllY 
own soul? 0 God, do Thou enahle 111e to keep these thing') 
more in view. . . . I have now not even the poor excuse of being 
forced to spend so 11luch of 111Y tÏ1ne in worldly COl1cerns. Hence- 
forward Iny worldly business, as well as my Christian duty, is 
God's service." 
"June 21St, 1835.-lt is now lnore than six 1110nths froln 
the tiIne of my writing the above; I fear me that tin1è has not 
been in1proved as it ought. . . . I must take Inore pains to be- 
C01l1e inti1l1ate with people if \Vard's account of IllY stiffness be 
correct, for there is no good to be done in Oxford unless one 
is intimate with undergraduates. . . . I know I shall do nothing 
without fervent prayer, and I cannot have that unless 111Y h
art 
be touched. Let me not lose sight of IllY Ordination. Though 
there is no hurry, its approach should be a strong stÏ111ulus." 
In the long vacation of 18 35 he \vas again in France 
and Belgium, and kept a systematic diary. On the fly- 
leaf is the folIo\ving characteristic note :- 


1 He called it so, but the entries are quite irregular, and many weeks 
sometimes elapse between them. 
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"Jle111.-1'0 inquire aLout L'Université de France-Educa- 
tion-Cours de France- J uges- Election à la Chain Lre des 
])éputés- L'U niversité de Paris-Qui est-ce qui n01l1111e les pairs? 
- Loi de Primogéniture-Succession aux titres de la noblesse- 
Sorbonne." 


In Paris they had some I-i
rench lessons from a M. de 
Maison. " He gave us a ,vonderful rule for the genders of 
nouns-all with un are masculine, \vith une fen1inine." 
On returning to Balliol in October 1835 he \vas 
requested by the Master to undertake the tutorship 
vacated by Moberly's appointment to the Head-mastership 
of Winchester. Looking back upon it forty years after- 
,vards he \vrote as follo\vs :-" A totally ne,v field of 
interest \vas opened to me in the tutorship of the fore- 
most College in Oxford. Of course I succeeded to SOlne 
eminent pupils ,vhose time ,vas already half over: among 
them Arthur Stanley, James Lonsdale, and \tV ickens. But 
I11Y o\vn peculiar class, \vith ,vhich I began my lectures, 
\vas certainly not undistinguished, including Waldegrave, 
Goulburn, Lake, Sir Benjamin Brodie, ] o\vett, and Hugh 
Pearson. I \vas established in l\loberly's rooms, the best 
in Ralliol, and I am vain enough to think that Iny lectures 
\vere as good as any others in the College, and that for 
a young man of hventy-three I found myself in a some- 
what unusual position of importance and usefulness." 
On Trinity Sunday, 1836, he ,vas ordained Deacon on 
his College Fellowship, by Dr. Richard Bagot, Bishop 
of Oxford. The Ordination sermon \vas, to his great 
delight, preached by his friend 1\lr. Oakeley. The entry 
in the' journal' is as follo,vs :- 
"lJ,fay 28, 1836.-1 have now for three ter111S been public 
Tutor, and what a field of usefulness has this opened! I trust 
I have not forgotten the great responsibility which has devolved 
upon me, but \ still, how little ha\-e 1 done! Thirteen iU11110rtal 
souls committed to 111Y charge, and that at the 1110
t critical 
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period of their lives. As far as the Iuere teaching goes, I be- 
lieve I have done 111Y duty, but I have not laboured for their 
n10ral and religious good as I ought. Remember that I must 
give account. To-morrow will see nle an ordained nlinister of 
Christ, bound to labour in season and out of season for the good 
of souls. 0 God, give Ine strength, by Thy grace, never for one 
instant to lose sight of my spiritual duties to my pupils. Some 
of thenl are fitter to teach n1e in heavenly things than I to teach 
then1. . . . I Blust live nlore a life of prayer. I nlust pray for 
theIne . . . I rejoice in the prospect that to-l1l0rrOW I shall be 
authorised, bound, to teach and e
hort. I trust there is no pre- 
sumption in saying that nlY dedication to the 111inistry is prol1lpted 
by the Holy Ghost. 0 (--;'od, give Il1e a greater n1easure of rrhy 
Spirit; enable I1le to labour in Thy service, giving Inyself wholly 
to it, for Christ's sake. .L\luen." 


It n1ust have bccn after Inaking this entry that he ,vas 
summoned to \"hat "cemed at the time to be the dying 
bed of his pupil, Samuel \Valdegrave, \vith ,vhom he 
remained throughout the night. Thirty-threc ycars later, 
\vhen Archbishop of Canterbury, he knelt once more by 
the sick-bed of Samuel \Valdegrave, thcn Bishop of 
Carlisle, and ,,'as present at his death, on October 1st, 
186 9. 1 
N ot\vithstanding the large number of clergy then 
resident in Oxford, some of thp country parishes in its 
imlnediate neighbourhood \vere in a tcrribly neglected 
state. 
About five miles to the south east of Oxford, on the 
rising ground behveen the Thame and the Isis, lies the 
district of Baldon, or, in its old form, Baudcndon, a tract 
of sparsely populated land, once under the supervision of 
the monks of Dorchester. One Peter de la l\1ere had 
built and endo\ved a chapel there in 1341, and in process 
of time 'De la Mere's Baldon,' no,v corrupted into 
'March Baldon,' passed, ,vith its neighbouring parish of 
1 See vol. ii. p. 4 6 . 
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Toot Baldon, into the hands of the Willoughby family. 
In 1836 the Rev. Hugh Willoughby, Vicar of both' the 
Baldons,' ,vas resident abroad in ill-health, and the t\VO 
parishes ,vere left untended. .t\.. fe\v months after his 
Ordination, Tait volunteered, to the amazen1ent of his 
friends, to undertake the vacant curacy. It ,vas not an 
attractive or enviable charge. The straggling cottages 
\\'cre occupied by agricultural labourers and a fe,v small 
farmers. The t\vo churches ,vere in extremely bad repair, 
and there ,vas neither salary nor vicarage-house available. 
But Tait \vas bent upon the task, and, with the ,varm 
approbation of the Bishop, he ,vas duly licensed to the 
curacy on August 30th, 1836. He \vas at that time strong 
and active, but l\Iarch Baldon is full five miles from 
Balliol, and he soon found that ,vith his increasing tutorial 
work the efficient charge of the t\VO parishes ,vas more 
than he could C0111paSS single-handed. Accordingly he 
turned for help to his trusted friend and counsellor, Mr. 
Oakeley, ,vho replied as follo,vs :- 


"LONDON, Nov. 26th, 1836. 
"l\Iy DEAR TAIT,-I an1 sorry to find by your letter that 
you have any doubts of being able to go on with your curacy. 
To offer you the sort of help which you say you will not allow 
me to offer you, is the utmost I can at present do,- I mean 
that of assistance to any extent, short of a positive undertaking 
of the curacy in conjunction \vith you. . . . I will say lnore when 
we meet. Do not by any n1eans think of giving up the curacy, 
or entering into any other arrangen1ent till I see you. If you 
find the curacy with the tutorship too lnuch for your health you 
111U5t undoubtedly give up the fornier; the latter is a very 
sufficient responsibility. . . . -Ever yours affectionately, 
"FREDERICK OAKELEY." 


Failing to obtain 1\1r. Oakeley's co-operation, he 
succeeded after a time in enlisting the aid of t\\'o friends, 
both senior to himself-Mr. Johnson, Tutor of Queen's, 
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and l\lr. C. P. Golightly of Oriel. They rendcred him 
efficient help for several years, especially during the long 
vacations, but he retained the sole responsibility for the 
parish, riding or ,valking from Oxford several times a 
\vcek, usually sleeping on Saturday nights in the hired 
cottage \vhich served as an apology for a parsonage, and 
returning to Balliol in tilne for the College Scr\-ice on 
Sunday afternoon. For five ycars he carried on this ,vork 
,vith unremitting care, and in all the changes of his after 
... 
life the recollections and the lessons of l\1arch Baldon 
never passed a\\'ay. To the vcry close of his life he used 
to recount ,,"ith a ccrtain humorous pathos the quiet 
obstruction offercd by the farmers to his Sunday-school, 
and the difficulties of a rustic congrcgation on a hot 
summer's day, and the pctty quarrels and flirtations and 
ambitions of his village choir. When inaugurating in the 
diocese of London his then novel and unconventional 
plans of Home l\Iission \\Tork among the poor, he helped 
to justify them by a special reminiscence of his Baldon 
days, using these \vords from the pulpit of St. Paul's in 
his Primary Diocesan Charge :- 


"I cannot but relnelnber how, when a curate in a s111all 
vil1age in Oxfordshire, I lnarvelled at the exciten1ent raised in a 
quiet and dull place by the gathering of the l\lethodists on a fine 
SU111n1er's day on the C0111111on, under the shadow of the old 
trees; how the voice of their preacher, sounding through the 
stillness of a listening crowd, and the burst of their hyu111s peal- 
ing far and wide through the village, seelned well suited to attract 
and raise the hearts of n1any who never entered within the 
Church to join in its nleasured devotion, and listen to its calm 
teaching." 1 


Assuredly no picture of his Oxford life is a true one 
,,"hich regards him merely as a busy college tutor, and 
forgets his steady and persevering \\rork under Inost 
1 Charge of 1858, p. 83. 
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unfavourablc conditions in a vcry unromantic country 
parish. 
But his foremost charge, of course, was Balliol. And 
College duties \vere in the meantimc multiplying fast upon 
his hands. Changes among the Fello\vs follo\ved in rapid 
succession. Oakeley, though he did not finally lcave Oxford 
and settle in London till 1839, \vas no\v very frequently 
absent, and felt it right to resign his tutorship. Thus before 
Tait had cOlnpleted his t\venty-sixth year he found hiInself 
the senior and most responsible of the four Balliol Tutors. 


Re7). J. IV. Pugh to Re'i.'. A. C. Tait. 
":\IANARAvoN, LLANDILO, llfay 23d, 1837. 
"
ly DEAR T.uT,-You will wonder why I have not written 
to you before, and I have no other excuse than that, like your- 
self, I have no taste for letter-writing. . . . I hope, n1Y dear Tait, 
you are going on prosperously in College. I have been thinking 
a good deal since I saw you what a very trying situation yours 
n1ust be; I 1l1ean that it n1ust be one of considerable danger 
to a young Inan. Oakeley being gone, and you therefore the 
Senior Classical Tutor, the affairs of the College I11ust be a good 
deal under your control. N ow I do not know how it is with 
you, but with regard to myself I an1 sure the least success has 
a tendency, without very grt:at watchfulness, to draw away Iny 
n1Ïnd fro111 God, and I know how the best of n1en have been 
allowed to fall when at any time they have forgotten to live in 
entire dependence on Him. 
"If I lnay speak 111Y mind to you, I should say atnbition was 
one of your greatest snares, and I am sure there are others of 
} our friends who think so too. Beware of it, my dear Tait, for 
I do not think there is anything 1l10re likely to di111 the eye of 
faIth. . . . You see I an1 not afraid of telling you hOlne-truths, 
and one reason is that I know you too well to think you will 
he offended. . . . -Your affectionate friend, 


" J. ,V. PUGH." 


These ,,:ere eventful years in Oxford. The spell of 
:\1 r. Newman's influence \vas at its height, and the Tracts 
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for the TÙlles ,vere in full circulation. It \vould be out of 
place to discuss here the causes and character of the 
influence exercised by the famous '[racts. The fact of 
their success, ho\vever it be explained, is beyond dispute, 
and surprise has sometimes been expressed that no more 
serious attempt should have been made at the time to 
counteract their influence by the issue of any similar 
series upon the other side. The follo\ving letter ,vould 
seem to sho\v that the possibil"ties of such a scheme ,vere 
at least under consideration, though nothing came of it :- 
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l11r. ./1. Hall Hall to the RC'lI. A. C. Tait. 


"LONDON, Jal1)l. 20th, 1837. 
"l\Iy DEAR TAIT,-'Ve were very sorry not to have the 
pleasure of seeing you in town. . . . Jones and Oakeley are 
regular N eWlnanites, and hate moderate Inen, and scout your 
notion altogether. Oakeley says, if he writes at a11, it will be 
for the Oxford Tracts. He is 1110re virulent in old Jones' com- 
pany than out of it. I think Inyself there is son1ething in the 
idea. But I want you to define your 1I1Oderate Inen, and give 
something of a plan to your work: whether is it to refute 
doctrinal or political dissenters, to convert antagonists, or to 
fortify Churchinen in their 0\\ n opinions? These would require 
and n1ight allow of a very different cast of argun1ents. . . . 
" On the whole, 'Our J udginent is' that you had better Inature 
your opinions, and try theill by the test of years before you C01l1- 
n1Ït yourself. . . . If, however, disregarding Jones and OakeIey, 
who are 111uch 11lore decided on the su1Jject than I an1, you still 
determined to write, I will give you any assistance I can, or 
at least I will pro111ise to huy and read. I will not promi:,>e to 
distribute till I know that it is sound. . . . -Believe lHe, vcr) 
truly yours, A.LEXR. HALL HALL." 


The immediate cause of such a scheme coming under 
consideration \vas probably the publication of Mr. Richard 
Hurrell Froude's ReJ11aÙzs. This book, \\
hich appeared 
in the last months of 1836, was a shock to many \vho had 
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follo\ved the' movement' thus far ,vithout serious mistrust. 
:\1:r. Ne\\-man's Tract on the Breviary had been published 
a fe,v months before, and it no\v became evident that 
there ,vere t\vo forces at work among the Tractarians, one 
of which, ,vhether consciously or not, \vas tending de- 
finitely Romewards. For the present, however, there 
,vas no open rupture. 
I n the long vacation of 1837 T ait ,vas again 
abroad, first ,vith \V. C. Lake, and then \vith Ramsay 
Campbell. His diary is full of notes about the systems 
in vogue for the support of church fabrics, the mainten- 
ance of the clergy, the various systems of elementary 
education, and the like. Their rOl!te comprised Anhverp, 
Cologne, Bonn, Frankfort, Strasburg, Berne, the Simplon, 
l\1ilan, Verona, and Venice. Thence home by Innsbruck, 
:\Iunich, and the Rhine. "English Protestants," he 
,vrites, "should gain a lesson from the l11ultitude of little 
chapels one se
s every,vhere." Verona and Venice seem 
to have captivated hin1 beyond all other places on this 
long and comprehensive tour. l\Ionasteries and libraries 
he visited \vhenever it \vas possible, and describeà their 
pictures and books \vith curious and painstaking accuracy. 
To\\'ards the close of the year 1837, the Rev. \Valter 
Kerr IIamilton, \vho \vas at that til11e Vicar of St. Peter's, 
Oxford,l appealed to Tait to exchange his pastoral ,york 
at Baldon for a curacy under him in Oxford. Tait at 
first welcomed the suggestion:- 
"I cannot but feel that such a connection might be of the 
greatest use to myself as a preparation for the most important 
duties of my profession, and as I enjoy the blessing of very good 
health and strength and lungs, and have not the slightest objec- 
tion to hard work, perhaps I might hope not to be an inefficient 
assistant to you. I feel also, what is of still greater in1portance, 


1 For an account of 1'1r. Hamilton's views and position at this time, see 
Canon Liddon's Sketch of IValter Kerr Hamiltoll, pp. 12-15. 
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that the views of Christian truth and practice which I know you 
to hold are such as I have long been, I trust, sincerely attached 
to, however far short I have fallen in carrying them out." 


The proposal, ho,vever, came to nothing, as it ,vas 
found that there would be the greatest difficulty in per- 
suading anyone to undertake the \vork at Baldon, and 
also that the duties in Balliol ,vould clash ,vith those in 
St. Peter's. 


"I look upon n1Y College duties as paranlount, and I think 
that for l11any reasons I should do \\ rong in withdrawing from 
the tutorship at Banio!' For the ne)."t two terms I am positively 
engaged to deliver a lecture each Sunday evening in the College 
Chapel." 


The beginning of the year 1838 seemed likcly to be 
Inarked by a very important change in his life. Xe,vs 
reached him that the Professorship of l\loral Philosophy 
in his old University of Glasgo\v \vas about to be vacant, 
and his friends urged him to become a candidate. The 
position ,vas one of great inlportance and large elnohullent_ 
But there \vas in the forefront a religious difficulty. 
Certain subscriptions \vere required of the Glasgo,v 
Professors, and an10ng them 'vas one expressing ad- 
herence to the \Vestminster Confession of Faith. Sir 
Daniel Sandford, though son of the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
and hilllself a decided Episcopaliar;., had not found in the 
subscriptions any obstacle to his u,vn tenure of the Greek 
Professorship, and to him accordingly, as an old friend and 
trusted counsellor, 1"'ait \vrote as follows:- 


The Rev. A. C. Tail to Sir Dalliel Sa1ldford. 


"BAILIOL COLLEGE, 30th JaIlY. 1838. 
"
fy DEAR SIR DANIEL,-I have lately been inforn1cd that 
there is likely, at no distant period, to be a contest for the 1\loral 
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Philosophy Chair in n1Y old University. The subject of 1\loral 
Philosophy is one to which I have devoted Inuch of 111Y tÎ1ne for 
several years, and in which I have been engaged in lecturing 
in this College for the last two years. I should therefore be 
aT'xious to offer n1yself as a candidate if there were any reasonable 
hope of success, provided I could do so without at all c0111prOll1is- 
ing my duty to the Church of England, being, as I an1, one of 
her clergy, and warn1ly attached to her doctrine and discipline. 
I am so ignorant on the point that I do not even know whether 
it is lawful for a clergY111an of the Church of England to hold a 
Scotch Professorship, and I should feel very 111uch obliged if 
you could tell tne what is the state of the case. Perhaps 
you would be good enough to let Ine know what the declaration 
or subscription is which a Professor is called upon to make, and 
what is the Ineaning of the subscription as generally understood 
by the body who Ï1npose it. I an1 very sorry to give you so 
TI1uch trouble, but a Chair in 111Y old University is a situation 
which I should value so Inuch that I trust you will forgive n1e 
for trespassing on you, and will let lne know what candidates 
are already in the field, if any have as yet declared thelnselves. 
. -Yours very truly, .A. C. 1'AIT." 


This lettcr Sir Daniel Sandford never received. He 
\vas stricken ,vith fever on the very day it ,vas \vritten, 
and a fe,v days later Tait heard from his intimate friend 

1r. S\vinton, ,vho announced to him Sir Daniel's death, 
and expressed his conviction that Tait ought now to 
stand, not for the Chair of Moral Philosophy, but for the 
still more important Professorship of Greek. l\ir. S,vinton 
mentioned at the same timc three gentlemen, "all bigoted 
Episcopalians," ,vho had found no difficulty in signing the 
Confession. The Greek Professorship was \yorth at least 

 1500 a year, ,vith a house, and his presence in Glasgo\v 
,vould be required for only six months in each year. 
Tait, ,vho maintained the \varmest affection for his old 
University, determined at least to test the question of the 
obligatory su1?scription by bccoming a candidate. He 
accordingly \yrote as follo,vs to his brother:- 
VOL. I. L 
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The Re'i'. A. C. Tait to 1111'. John Tait. 
"BALLIOL COLLEGE, Feb. 9, 1838. 
" 11 v DEAR J OHN,- Poor Sandford's death is a most sad and 
striking thing. It is specially striking to me, seeing that I wrote 
to hinl on the subject of the 1\10ral })hilosophy Chair about ten 
days ago, and had an answer fronl Ramsay, he being in bed. 
Ranlsay declared there was nothing to prevent a clergyman of 
the Church of England holding a Chair. The Principal e:xpressed 
a different opinion. N ow, here is the point. I should like of 
all things to succeed poor SandfQrd, but I will on no account 
Inake any declaration whatsoever that will c0111promise nlY duty 
to the Church whose minister I an1, and to whose doctrine I an} 
sincerely attached. I have again looked hurriedly at the Confession 
of Faith. An assent to all its articles as 111atters of 111Y belief 
I cannot see how I can give. l\vo doctrines in particular- 
that of God having foreordained a portion of His creatures to 
danlnation, and that the Elect can be infallibly assured of their 
salvation in this life-are no parts of Iny creed; therefore to say 
that they were would be a lie, and however such a statell1ent 
n1ay be gulped by nlen in general, I could not gulp it. A l11ere 
acquiescence in the articles as the formulæ of the Church of 
Scotland, a declaration that I recognise that Church as the Estah- 
Ii shed and lawful Church in Scotland, and that I have J.I0 objec- 
tion to its worship, would be very well. The Principal, to whon1 
I wrote on the subject of the 1\loral Philosophy Chair, sent me 
a declaration which is far too strong to be made by any clergy- 
111an of the Church of England. Must the articles of necessity 
be signed? \Yhat is the interpretation put by the imposing body 
on the signature? Is there a declaration which must of necessity 
be made? lV1ight one sign under public protest? rrhese are 
questions which I put to you as a lawyer. I am exceedingly anxious 
on the subject, and should like the situation very much, provided 
it can be consistently held by a clergyman continuing to act as 
such. I beg you to sift the Inatter thoroughly, and to ascertain 
exactly the law of the case. I shall in the l11eantitne announce 
myself as a candidate conditionally, and mean to write this even- 
ing to the })rincipal and others. I shall state my intention of 
becoming a candidate if the situation can be held by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England.- Your affectionate 
"A. C. T." 
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In his letter to the Principal he says :- 
"I shall without doubt offer myself as a candidate for the 
Chair, provided it shall appear on eXaI11ination that I could con- 
scientiously hold the situation, reserving to Inyself liberty of 
conscience, and the free and public exercise of my own mode of 
worship as a clergYl11an of the Church of England. . . . I hope 
your friendship will attribute what I say on the subject of my 
opinions to nlY anxious desire to act in perfect fairness at the 
very outset in proposing myself to your kind consideration. I 
should be proud, indeed, to return to 111Y old University as a 
Professor, but could never consent to do so by a compromise of 
l11Y duty to the Church of England. I am the minister of that 
Church, and bound to uphold publicly her doctrine and discipline." 


Two days later, ,,,hile the question of subscription still 
remained open, he ,vrites thus to his brother:- 


The.Rev. A. C. Tail to fi'11'. John Tait. 
"BALLIOL COLL., lllll Feb. 1838. 
" l\Iv DEAR J OHN,-I have just tin1e before post to call your 
attention to what has struck n1e. There is a party in this Uni- 
versity who have beCOl1le somewhat famous of late (vide the last 
Edillburgh Revie'w) , persons who hold extrenlely High-Church 
doctrines about Episcopal authority, and who regard the Kirk 
of Scotland as the synagogue of Baal. \Vith these it would be 
peculiarly hard if I was at all identified on the present occasion, 
as I have spent my breath and influence for a long time back in 
protesting against their (what I conceive to be) 1110st dangerous 
and superstitious opinions. . . ." 


\Vith respect to the necessity of formal subscription, 
the answers \vhich he received from Principal Macfarlane 
and Dr. M'Gill, though personally they \vere most en- 
couraging and laudatory, ,vere quite uncompronlising, 
both in their hostility to the Episcopalian system, and in 
their adherence, as of necessity, to the Calvinism ,vhich 
Tait had de
lared himself unable to accept. His Scotch 
friends, who naturally \vished to see hÍ1n agaIn settled' 
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among them, quoted to him instance after instance in 
\vhich \\yell-kno,vn Episcopalians had held Scotch Pro- 
fessorships (other than those of Divinity) and made the 
necessary subscriptions. But he remained firm, and 
before many days had passed \yithdre,v finally from the 
contest. To his brother he \vrote :- 


"I will answer your letter explicitly. You ask if I will sign 
the Confession of Faith without qualification. 1'0 this I answer 
decidedly and distinctly, No. .. I have nothing to do with 
judging other people, but it seenlS to l1le that a lnan who, in- 
tending to relnain an Episcopalian, sets his hand to such an un- 
qualified declaration, does neither n10re nor less than write one 
thing and 111ean another. It is no use to 111ention instances of 
good people, such as -, who have done so; this only shows 
how good people lnay differ as to what seenl plain lnatters of 
duty. . . . Again, you ask whether I would take the situation on 
the understanding that I was not to act publicly as an Episco- 
palian clergYll1an in Glasgow. 1'0 this I answer as distinctly and 
decidedly, j'{o. I trust there is no situation on earth which I 
would accept on such ter111s; certainly there is none, I think, 
which I could so accept without a violrttion of IHY ordination 
vow. You now understand nlY nlind, I trust, perfectly. . . . 'rhe 
whole subject is, no doubt, beset with difficulties, but it appears 
to lne the electors have only to choose between two fair alter- 
natives. One is, to confine the Professorships to })resbyterians, 
or those who are ready to beconle such; the other, openly to 
adn1Ít Episcopalians when they see fit, reserving in their own hands 
the power of enforcing subscription in the case of any dangerous 
appoint111ent. . . . The Professorship would have been pleasant 
as a settlement an10ng you all. I shall be sorry if they appoint 
an indifferent successor to Sandford. . . . Good-bye. \\yithdraw 
nlY nalne, when you see fit, and let me hear soon.-Yours ever, 
"lL C. T_\.IT." 


In a subsequent letter to the Principal he emphasises 
his o\vn \vithdra\val by sending a testimonial in favour of 
another candidate, Mr. Robcrt Lo,ve. 1 


] Now Viscount Sherbrooke. 
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This episode over, ...\rchibald Tait set himself once 
more to the hard \vork of his Balliol tutorship and his 
Baldon curacy. He does not seem to have kept a diary 
\vith any regularity, but there are spasmodic efforts no\v 
and then ,vhich recall, in the minuteness of the entries, 
the' particular journal' kept for his father in the Glasgo\v 
days. From its pages it appears that, besides \vhat ,vas 
necessary for his lectures, he \vas engaged at this time on 
a \vide course of general reading. The follo\ving is part of 
a long list of books \vhich he seems to have studied care- 
fully in the years 1838-39 :-Locke on Toleration, Glad- 
stone on Church and State, Thirlwall's Greece, Adam 
Smith's \Vealth of Nations, Strype's Memorials, South's 
Sermons, vVhately's Lectures on Political Economy, 
Palmer's Origines Liturgicæ, Dugald Ste\vart's Philo- 
sophical Dissertations, Archbishop Secker's Lectures. 
Like everyone else in those years, he seems to have 
read Newman's sermons ,vith avidity. They appear 
again and again in his journal, and it is evident that 
he \vas paying the utmost attention to the development 
of his teaching. He ,vas giving much thought, too, 
to educational questions, and in the summer of 1839 
he determined to spend some months, not, as hereto- 
fore, in foreign travel, but in systematic residence and 
study at a German University. 'He selected Bonn, \vhich 
he had already visited once at least, arriving there 
on June 22d, 1839. Various Oxford friends spent a fe\v 
days ,vith him in turn, among them \V. C. Lake, Arthur 
Stanley, and Ed\vard Goulburn. True to his invariable 
\vish to combine a certain amount of pastoral ,york with 
his studies, he volunteered to be responsible for the duties 
of English Chaplain, and preached almost every Sunday 
during his three months' stay. But his object in going to 
Bonn, and the success ,vith ,vhich he attained it, are best 
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attested by the following testimonial \vhich \vas given to 
him three years after,vards, \vhen a candidate for the 
Head-mastership of Rugby:- 


Frouz Dr. F. G. S01Jl1ller, Professor at BOJl1l. 
"The Rev. A. C. Tait came here in the year 1839, at which 
time I first Inade his personal acquaintance. His object was to 
inform himself more nearly concerning the state of Gern1an litera- 
ture and education, especially to become acquainted with our 
Prussian University systell1 and n1
thods of instruction, and also 
to form lasting connections with Gennan n1en of letters and Pro- 
fessors. This aim he accolnplished with the happiest results 
during his residence here of three 1110nths, and afterwards by a 
literary journey to Gennany. IntÏ1nately versed in our language, 
of which he became master partly by the study of our literature, 
partly by the personal intercourse with Ger111ans, he was enabled 
to attend the lectures in our University; and I have often re- 
n1arked in our discussions the great interest which he took in 
and his intimacy with those subjects. This practical information 
of the n1cthod of instruction pursued by us 1\1r. Tait perfected 
by means of his acquaintance and literary intcrcourse with several 
of our 1110St ell1inent Professors, through whon1 he oecanle theo- 
retically infonned of the whole SystClll and views of our U nivcr- 
sities. . . . He did not less turn his attention to other Institutes 
of Education in our country. He was introduced into the 
different classes of the Gyn1nasiul11, and learned in this way, by 
his own experience, the arrangelnents, 111ethod, and e:\.tent of 
instruction in our schools. . . . 
" I hope to have shown that 1\lr. Tait spared neither tin1e nor 
pains to become acquainted with the system of cducation pursued 
in the Prussian d0111inions.- I sign myself, Gentlell1en, your 
obedient, hUll1ble servant, 


"F. G. SOMl\IER, 
.. Licentiate and Docent of Protesta1lt Divinity in 
the University of Bonn." 


On leaving Bonn he travelled for several \\leeks 
,vith hvo German Professors, visiting their homes, and 
sedulously gathering and tabulating precise information 
as to the various systems of German education both for 
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the upper and lower classes. In the following year he 
,vas again abroad, accompanied by Goulburn, Lake, and 
Stanley, and during part of the time by Sir Charles and 
Lady \Vake. 
These frequent foreign tours, and especially the pro- 
longed residence at Bonn, obviously gave him an excep- 
tional kno\vledge of the affairs both of Germany and 
France. They ,vere no mere holidays, but times of hard 
and systematic ,york, and he used constantly to refer in later 
years to the usefulness of the particular kno\vledge he had 
acquired. The subject of Education, then a less popular 
topic than no\v, continued to absorb much of his attention. 
A palnphlet ,vhich he published in 1839,1 advocating 
certain changes in the professorial and tutorial system at 
Oxford, attracted \vide notice in its careful and sugges- 
tive comparisons between the English, Scottish, and Con- 
tinental systems, about all of \vhich he \vas no\v able to 
speak from personal experience. 
With reference to his \vork as Tutor of Balliol, Principal 
Shairp \vrites as follo\vs:- 


"\Vhen in October 1 840 I went into residence at Balliol, 
Tait received me as his pupil, for at that time all the under- 
graduates were divided an10ng the four Tutors, as their pupils, 
over whom they had a special charge and responsibility. I con- 
sidered n1yself fortunate in having Tait for lny Tutor, for he was 
not only the senior, but by far the 1110st influential of the then 
Balliol Tutors. The J\Iaster, J enkyns, was a sort of constitutional 
Il10narch, and Tait was his PriIne J\Iinister, on Wh0111 he leant, to 
whOln he looked for advice and support with absolute confidence. 
The other Tutors and the younger Fellows, several of WhOll1 had 
been his own pupils, Inight each of then1 be cleverer in this or 
that line of scholarship, but they all felt that there was in 1"'ait a 
Inanliness and sense and a weight of character to which they 
could not but defer. The undergraduates all respected and liked 


1 Hillts 011 tlie ròrlllatÙm of a PIau for the Safe alld Effectual Revival of 
the Professorial System at Oxford. By a Resident I\IemLer of Convocation. 
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hinl. They felt that there was no getting round hiIn. His 
shrewdness, his dry and not unkindly hUlnour, wcre too lnuch 
for thenl; and if anyone, 1110re forward than the rest, tried to 
cross swords \\ith hinl, he had in his cahn presence of nlind an 
Ï1npregnable defence. . . . He was, I think., the first nlan in 
Oxford to appreciate the as yet unrecognised genius of A.rthur 
lfugh Clough. I rClnenlber his excitelnent when, in the sunllncr 
of 1841, Arthur Clough, to the dislnay of Balliol, got only a 
second class in the Final Schools. Tait was furious, and went 
about the University loudly denouncing the incapacity of the 
exanliners. '1'hey had not only 
 first-rate scholar, hut a nlan 
of original genius before theIn, and were too stupid to discover 
it.' He would fain have had hinl elected to a Balliol Fellowship, 
but it was ruled otherwise, and Clough went to Oriel. I relnenl- 
ber 1'ait saying that a paper which Clough wrote on the character 
of Saul, during the conlpetition for the Balliol Fellowship, was 
the best and 1110st original thing he had ever known in any 
exan1Ìnation." 


Besides his keen interest in the intellectual ,vork of 
his Balliol pupils, Tait had a deep and, for that time, 
quite an unusual sense of personal responsibility for the 
quasi-pastoral charge committed to him in the College. 
On Novenlber 16th, r839, his diary contains the 
follo,ving entry :- 


"jlIeJJ1.-\\Yhat can be done for the College servants? what 
to nlake more of a pastoral connection between the tutors and 
their pupils? \Yhat can be done for nlaking the tutor more fully 
superintend his individual pupils' reading without lnere reference 
to the Schools? what for reviving provi:;ions to enable the lower 
classes to profit by the Universities, as they did when Servitor- 
ships existed?" 


\Vith respect to the first of these points-the pastoral 
care of the College servants-a fornlal letter ,vas \\Titten 
to the l\Iaster by Tait a fe\v months later, embodying a 
definite proposal made by himself and three other Fello\\"s 
of the College. They promised to hand over ;(300 to 
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trustees on condition that the interest should be given 
as an honorarium to one of the tutors, appointed by the 
lVlastcr, for the dcfinite \veekly instruction in chapel of 
such of the College servants as might be \villing to attcnd. 
The names appended to the memorial, or deed of. gift, 
are A. C. Tait, W. G. \Vard, Robert Scott, and E. C. 
\Voollcombe. 
The master discovered many difficulties in thc \vay of 
giving effect to this plan. But they \vere overcome at 
last, and the journal of 1841 (a fe\v days before the publi- 
cation of the Four Tutors' Protest against Tract xc.) has 
the following entry :- 
"Ash T'Vedllesday, 24 Feby. 1841.-1 have spent 111uch of this 
day in prayer, though, I fear, it has C0111e too little fron1 the heart. 
I have begun to-day a n10st Ï1nportant work in the teaching of 
the boys aInong the College servants. 0 God, send Thy blessing 
on this endeavour. 
\bove all, lead n1Y own heart aright, or 
how can I teach others? Lord, I thank Thee that Thou hast 
s11100thed the way for carrying out this plan for the College ser- 
vants. . . . Grant Thy Spirit to teacher and taught, that it ll1ay 
not all end in dead fonnality." 
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1'AIT'S influence no\v extended beyond the lin1its of 
13alliol. His position in the University had become a 
prominent one, and his friendships, both there and else- 
\\'here, ,vere multiplying fast. Bet,veen him and some of 
his older friends a certain degree of estrangement had 
necessarily arisen. Many of them ,vere by this time 
closely identified \vith the school of l\Ir. N e\vman, and 
Tait's sympathies \vere markedly, and perhaps increasingly, 
leading him in an opposite direction. AlJlong the Fello,vs 
of Balliol, lVlr. Oakeley and 
Vlr. \Vard ,vere no\v enthusi- 
astic and pronlinent Tractarians, and from his necessary 
intimacy \vith them and ,vith their friends, Tait had 
ample opportunity of forming his o,vn judgment as to the 
character and probable issue of the opinions they had 
embraced. What that judgment \vas has already been 
sho\vn in one of the letters he ,vrote about the Glas- 
gO\V Professorship.! It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find, from a correspondence ,vhich took place bet\veen 
l\lr. Oakeley and himself in the \vinter of 1838, that they 
no\y 'agreed to differ' upon Inatters of the highest 
importance. In the course of the correspondence, \vhich 
relates to an entirely different subject, Tait remarks in- 
cidentally :- 


1 See above, p. 67. 


.4 
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" You Blust be fully aware that for SOl1le tÌ1ne back (owing, 
I always supposed-I hope erroneously-to your own wish) I 
have not seen so l1luch of you in private as I once did, and as 
I have always desired." 


To this Oakeley replies :- 


"As to what you say of our not Ineeting so nluch of late, I 
aill glad you have said it, because it is open and friendly. If 
you have nluch felt it, I anl sorry you have not said it before. 
1'he fact is this: It seenlS to nle we have agreed far better since 
we have Inet less. l)isputing with friends I cannot bear, and 
yet, as we do not quite agree on essential 11latters, and each feels 
strongly his own way, dispute we nlUSt. You have kept your 
opinions; I have a good deal changed l1line. . . . In one respect, 
our intercourse is to nle far 11lore satisfactory than of old, in that I 
do not think we encourage one another in our faults as we used. 
Anything is better than that." 


vVith Mr. \Villian1 George \Vard, \vho \vas elected to 
a Balliol Fello\vship on the same day as himself, Tait's 
friendship had been of a different character. Their in- 
timacy \vas great, but the friendship had never been of so 
sacrcd a sort, and, perhaps for that very reason, it \vas less 
intcrrupted by the increasing divergence of their religious 
vie\vs. In l\Ir. l\lozley's Re1l1Ùliscences 1 \Vard is described 
as representing 


"the intellectual force, the irrefragable logic, the absolute self- 
confidence, and the headlong inlpetuosity of the Rugby schooL 
'Vhatever he said or did was right. As a philosopher and a logi- 
cian, it was hard to deal with hinl. He had been instantaneously 
converted to N eWlnan by a single line in an introduction to one 
of his works to the effect that Protestantisnl could never have 
corrupted into Popery. . . . 'Yard's weight in the University was 
great, and that weight he brought to N eW111an'S cause, though 
cycntually he beCallle a very unaccolnnlodating and unnlanageable 
menlber of the crew. 'Yard, I must add, was a great l1lusicaI 
critic, knew all 
he operas, and was an admirable buffo singer." 
1 Vol. ii. p. 5. 
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Since l\lr. l\10zley's reminiscences \vere published, 
l\lr. \Vard's son has given to the ,vorld in graceful form a 
detailed and careful account of the life and opinions of 
this po\verful and eccentric man.! 
Archbishop Tait, ,vho always appreciated and liked 
him, used to give an amusing picture in after years of 
\Vard's peculiarities of appearance and manner in Oxford. 
ltnInensely stout, yery careless as to his apparel, brilliant 
in conversation, \\'ith a restless love of argument and 
, 
repartee, and fond abo\Te all things of producing startling 
effects-he ,vas not a man ,vhom those ,vho had 
known hiln \vould be likely to forget, \vhile his kindness 
of heart and genuine goodness Inade him cling to old 
friends, even ,vhen they differed from him most \videly. 
These two stood foremost among Tait's Tractarian 
friends. lIe ,vas never on intimate terms either \vith Dr. 
Pusey or Dr. N e\vman; but in the \vide circle of his 
Oxford associates he had abundant opportunity of form- 
ing a competent judgment both as to the characteristics 
and thc results of the nc\v Church Revival. H o\V far he 
ever appreciated its best points must remain a matter 
of opinion on \\'hich it is not probable that his critics 
\vill agree. Principal Shairp thinks he entirely failed 
to do so :- 


"His Scotch nature and education, his '\Thig principles, and, 
I 111ay add, the evangelical views wr ich he had imbibed, were 
wholly antipathetic to this 1110ven1ent; so entirely antipathetic 
that I do not think he ever, fron1 first to last, caught a gliInpse 
of the irresistible attraction which it had for younger and n10re 
ardent natures, or of the chafIn which encircled the leaders of it, 
especially the character of John Henry N eWlnan. 'fo his down- 
right COlnn10n sense the whole 1110vell1ent seen1ed nonsense, or 
at least the Inadness of incipient Popery. Evening by cyening, 
In Balliol con1n10n-r00111, he held strenuous debate with 'Vard, 


IVilliam George IVard and the Oxford .JIO'l}emellt. :Macmillan, 1889. 
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who was a chan1pion of the new opinions. 'ro 1'ait's stout re- 
assertion of the old Protestant fundall1entals, 1110n1entu111 was 
added by his high personal character and the respect in which 
he was universally held." 
Be this as it may, it is certain that Tait velY early 
perceived ,vhat \vas the issue to ,vhich his friend's opinions 
nlust necessarily lead, and that his profound distrust of 
the teaching \vhich he had seen Oakeley and 'Vard imbibe 
\vas based on no accidental prejudice, but on a deliberate 
conviction, the truth of which became apparent before 
many years had passed. 
"l\Ir. 'Vard," his biographer tells us, "openly avowed his 
adherence to Newn1an's party in the latter part of 1838. There 
was, about this tin1e, a considerable accession to the ranks of the 
party of able 111en with directly ROlllan sYlllpathies. . . . l\Ir. 
'Vard's party con1111enced its action with a new and startling 
programme. . . . Rome was directly looked on by then1 as in 
many respects the practical 1110del; the Refonllation was a deadly 
sin; restoration to the Papal C0l11111union the ideal-even if 
unattainable-aim." I 


Dr. Newman has hirTIself narrated ho\v, in this very 
year (I 840), he began to see, much more clearly than his 
follo\vers yet sa\v, ,vhereunto his teaching must necessarily 
lead :- 


"People tell lne that I am, whether by sermons or otherwise, 
exerting at St. l\lary's a beneficial influence on our prospective 
clergy; but what if I take to 111yself the credit of seeing further 
than they, and of having in the course of the last year dis- 
covered that what they approve so 111uch is very likely to end 
in Ron1anis111 ? " 
 


So he \vrote to a friend in 1840. But the letter \vas a 
privatc one, and this, his view about his o\vn teaching, ,vas 
not rnadc public until long aftenvards. On the contrary, 
as 1\Ir. Palmcr, himself a contributor to the Tracts, has 
1 IVillia/l
 George IVard and the Oxford Ã1Io'l'emellt, p. 13 6 . 

 Aþologia, p. 237. 
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told us, many of his follo\vers ,vere supporting him at this 
time, in spite of their own misgivings, simply because, 
ignorant of ,vhat ,vas really passing in his mind, they 
trusted him implicitly.! 
I t ,vas in these circumstances that the crisis caIne. 
Tait "yas sitting quietly in his rooms in Balliol on 
Saturday morning, February 27, 1841, \vhen \Vard burst 
excitedly in. (l Here," he cried, His sOlnething \\"orth 
reading!" and he thre\v do\vn a pamphlet on the table. 
It ,vas' Tract XC.' 
Dr. N e\vman has himself given us in his Apologia the 
history of that famous Essay. It had been urged both 
by friends and foes that so long as the Tractarians con- 
tinued to accept the Thirty-nine Articles, there ,vas, to say 
the least, a strong bulwark against any Rome\vard move- 
ment. Dra\vn up to maintain the Church of England's 
protest against Ronle, the Articles had held their o\vn for 
three centuries, and they held it still. 


"From the tÍ1ne," says Dr. Newman, " that I had entered 
upon the duties of public Tutor at IllY College, when TI1Y 
doctrinal views were very different fron1 what they were in 
1841, I had meditated a COillment upon the 
\rticles. Then, 
when the Inovement was in its swing, friends had said to Ille, 
""hat will you Illake of the .A.rticles?' But I did not share 
the apprehension which their question implied. 'Yhether, as 
time went on, I should have been forced, by the necessities 
of the original theory of the Inovelrent, to put on paper the 
speculations which I had about thC111, I an1 not able to con- 
jecture. The actual cause of Iny doing so in the beginning of 
1841 was the restlessness, actual and prospective, of those who 


1 " Relying as I and most other Churchmen did on the honour and integrity 
of Newman and his associates, and aware that they were in many points 
maintaining the truth against its impugners, we did not openly oppose the 
progress of Newman's opinions, though we could not concur with many of 
his positions, or those of his immediate disciples, 'Yard, Oakeley, Robert 
\Vilberforce, and others. "-Narrative of Events connected wi/It the Tracts for 
the TilJlt?s, p. 57. 
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neither liked the via 1I1edia nor ll1Y strong judgment against ROll1C. 
I had been enjoined, I think by my Bishop, to keep these men 
straight, and I wished so to do. But their tangible difficulty was 
subscription to the Articles, and thus the question of the Articles 
can1e before Inc."] 


The tract \vas dated" Oxford, The Feast of the Con- 
version of St. }J au l,2 1841." Though anonymous, there 
\vas no real doubt as to its authorship, and hence, in large 
measure, the importance attaching to it. 


"1"'he Tract," said Dr. N eW111an a few days later, "is grounded 
on the belief that the Articles need not be so closed as the received 
n1ethod of teaching closes them, and ouglzt not to be, for the 
sake of 111any persons. If we so close then1 we run the risk of 
subjecting persons whom we should least like to lose or distress 
to' the ten1ptation of joining the Church of Rome, or to the 
necessity of withdrawing from the Church as established, or to 
the misery of subscribing with doubt and hesitation." 3 
Accordingly, in the pages of this voluminous tract, he 
examined in detail those Articles ,vhich, in their ordinary 
acceptation, are directed against the distinctive teaching 
of the Church of Rome; and by an ingenious manipulation 
of \vhat had seemed to most people plain and straight- 
forward ,vords, maintained them to be capable of quite 
another interpretation. A single example will sho\v the 
style of reasoning adopted. The Reformers are comn10nly 
supposed to have protested against the doctrine of infall- 
ible Church Councils, and to have given expression to that 
vie\v in Article XXI. The follo\ving, however, is Dr. N ew- 
man's treatment of the subject: 4_ 


1 Aþologia, p. 15 8 . 

 Although so dated, it was not published till Feb. 27th. 
3 Letter to Dr. 7elf, pp. 28, 29. 
4 This example is chosen because it is possible in small compass to gi,-e 
the substance of Dr. Newman's argument. In none of the five cases speci- 
fically referred to by the U Four Tutors" would this be possible without an 
unfair compressidn of the author's words. (N.B.-The italics in the extract 
given are Dr. Newman's own.) 
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"s S.-GENFRAL COUiVCILS. 
" . \rticle XXI.- Gencral COU1lcils 1/lay 1101 be gathered together 
witfLOut the cOI/111la/ldJ/le/lt and 'loil! of þrinces. And when 
the)' be gat/lered toge/fler, foras1Jzltch as they be all assellzbly 
of 1Jlt11, zi.'hereof all be 1101 gO'llerned 1(/ith the Spirit and 
IVord of God, they !/lay err, and s01l1eti111es have erred, even 
ill things þertaining to God. . . . 
"'rhat great bodies of 111en . . . when lnet together, though 
Christians, will not all be ruled by the Spirit or 'V ord of God 
is plain fro1l1 our Lord's paraLle of the net, and fron1 luelancholy 
experience. That bodies of lnen deficient in this respect, ll1ay 
err is a self-evident truth-u1lless, indeed, they be favoured with 
SOine divine superintendence, which has to be proved, before 
it can be adlnitted. 

'General Councils then 111ay err, uJlless in any case it is pro- 
mised as a 111atter of express supernatural privilege, that they shall 
/lot err, a case which lies beyond the scope of this Article, or at 
any rate beside its detennination. Such a pron1ise, however, does 
exist, in cases when General Councils are not only gathered 
together according to 'the c0l1ul1and111ent and will of princes,' but 
ill the na1l1e of Christ, according to our Lord's proillise. The 
. \rticle 111erely contell1plates the hUlnan prince, not the King of 
Saints. 'Yhile Councils are a thing of earth, their infallibility of 
course is not guaranteed: when they are a thing of heaven, their 
deliberations are overruled, and their decrees authoritative. . . ." 


A similar mode of interpretation \vas adopted, 1Jlutatis 
Jlllltandis, ,vith regard to thirteen others of the 39 Articles 
-and long extracts ,,-ere given from various books to 
sho,v the absurd and extravagant distortions of fact and 
faith against ,vhich, rather than against the authoritative 
teaching of the Church of ROIne, the 39 Articles \vere 
believed by Dr. N e,vman to be directed. "The Articles 
are not \vritten," he said, " against the Creed of the Roman 
Church, but against actual existing errors in it, ,vhether 
taken into its system or not." 1 
.1\.5 soon as Tait had read the Tract he seems to ha\'e 


1 Tract .YC. p. 61. 
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fclt that the time had arrived whcn a public protest was 
called for. His first idea was to write himself to the 
Editor, and among his papers is the draft of a letter \vhich 
was never sent For he decided, after consideration, to 
invite the co-operation of others, and, accordingly, on 
March 8th, 1841, the following document ,vas published. 
I ts authorship is placed beyond dispute by the fact that, 
\vith the exception of about three lines, every sentence it 
contains is to be found in one part or another of the 
original draft letter, ,vhich is considerably longer than the 
published Protest:- 


" To tlte Editor of tlte · Tracts for tlte TÙJles.' 
"SIR,-Our attention having been called to No. 90 in the 
series of 'Tracts for the Times,' by lVIelnbers of the University 
of Oxford, of which you are the Editor, the in1pression produced 
on our 111inds by its contents is of so painful a character that 
we feel it our duty to intrude ourselves briefly on your notice. 
This publication is entitled 'Relnarks on certain Passages in the 
Thirty-nine Articles,' and as these Articles are appointed by the 
Statutes of the University to be the text-book for teachers in 
their theological teaching, we hope that the situations we hold 
in our respective Colleges will secure us from the charge of pre- 
sUlnption in thus cOIning forward to address you. 
"The Tract has, in our apprehension, a highly dangerous 
tendency, from its suggesting that certain very important errors 
of the Church of ROll1e are not con<;1eluned by the Articles of 
the Church of England-for instance, that those Articles do not 
contain any condemnation of the doctrines- 
"I. Of Purgatory, 
.. 2. Of Pardons, 
.. 3. Of the ,V orshipping and Adoration of Images and Relics, 
"4. Of the Invocation of S3.ints, 
., 5. Of the :r-.lass, 
as they are taught authoritatively by the Church of Rome, but 
only of certain absurd practices and opinions which intelligent 
ROlllanists rep\ldiate as much as we do. It is intimated, more- 
over, that the Declaration prefixed to the 
c\rticles, so far as it 
VOL. I. F 
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has any weight at all, sanctions this n10de of interpreting then1, 
as it is one which takes thel11 in their 'literal and grall1111atical 
sense,' and does not 'affiÀ any new sense' to then1. The Tract 
would thus appear to us to have a tendency to n1itigate beyond 
what charity requires, and to the prejudicc of the pure truth of 
the Gospel, the very serious differences which separate the Church 
of ROlne fro111 our 0\\ 11, and to shake the confidence of the less 
learned Inen1bers of the Church of England in thc Scriptural 
character of her fOrI11ularies and teaching. 
"'\Te readily adn1Ït the necessity of allowing that liberty in 
interpreting the fOrInularies of Ot4l" Church which has been advo- 
cated hy l11any of its 1110st learned Bishops and other cl11inent 
divines; but this Tract puts forward new and startling views as 
to the extent to which that liberty may be carried. For if we are 
right in our apprehension of the author's l11eaning, we are at a loss 
to see what security would ren1ain, were his principles generally 
recognised, that the n10st plainly erroneous doctrines and practices 
of the Church of ROl11e might not be inculcated in the lecture- 
roon1S of the University, and frol11 the pulpits of our churches. 
"In conclusion, we venture to call your attention to the 
impropriety of such questions being treated in an anonYU10US 
publication, and to express an earnest hope that you may be 
authorised to l11ake known the writer's naH1e. Considering how 
very grave and sole111n the whole subject is, we cannot help think- 
ing that both. the Church and the University are entitled to ask 
that some person beside the printer and publisher of the Tract 
should acknowledge hin1self responsible for its contents.-\Ve 
are, SIr, your obedient and hU111ble servants, 
"T. T. CHURTON, :i\I.A., 
Vice-Principal alld Tutor 0/ Brasenose College. 
H. B. 'YILSON, B. D., 
Fel/ow and Se tior Tutor of St. John's College. 
JOHN GRIFFITHS, 1vL.L\', 
Sub- 
Varden alzd Tutor of Wadlzam College_ 
A. C. T AIT, M..A., 
Fellow and Senior Tutor of Balliol College. 
"OXFORD, .J.}farch 8t1z, 1841." 


It does not fall to the biographer of Archibald Tait to 
recount in any detail the ficry controversies ,vhich follo\ved 
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upon the publication of the Protest. It is not to that 
document, by itself, that the conflagration can be reason- 
ably ascribed. The four Tutors did but lay a match to 
the tinder ,vhich had been long preparing. Tait had, at all 
times, the courage of his opinions, nor \vas he ever afraid 
to become the spokesman of those who shared his views. 
Fe\v impartial critics, \vhatever their personal opinions 
may be, \vill deny that the Protest itself is a calm and 
reasonable document, giving expression to apprehensions 
\vhich the event sho\ved to be \vell founded. To the end 
of his life Archibald Tait used to be taunted \vith having 
"hounded N e\vman out of Oxford," and the Protest has 
been again and again described as bigoted, narro\v, and 
unfair. Dr. N e\vman himself never so regarded it. On 
the first page of his letter to Dr. J elf, published five 
days after the Protest had been issued, he thus describes 
it:- 


"Four gentlemen, Tutors of their respective Colleges, have 
published a Protest against the Tract in question. I have no 
cause at all to complain of their so doing, though, as I shall 
directly say, I think they have misunderstood me. They do not, 
I trust, suppose that I feel any offence or soreness at their pro- 
ceeding; of course I naturally think that I am right and they 
are wrong; but this persuasion is quite consistent both with my 
honouring their zeal for Christian truth and "their anxiety for the 
welfare of our younger members, and with my very great con- 
sciousness that, even though I be right in my principle, I may 
have advocated truth in a wrong way. Such acts as theirs, when 
done honestly, as they have done them, ll1ust benefit all parties, 
and. draw them nearer to each other in good-will, if not in 
opinion." 1 


Similarly, Mr. Ward, \vriting In warm support 9 f the 
Tract, refers to 
"the remarkably temperate and Christian tone of the Paper 
1 "A Letter addressed to the Rev. R. \V. J elf, D. D., in Explanation of 
No. 90, by the Author," p. 5. 
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which began the contest: a tone which lllay well encovrage us 
in sanguine hopes that, the beginning having been 111adc in such 
a spirit, whatever n1ay be said on either side n1ay be said, on th
 
whole, in a temper not unworthy of the grave importance of the 
subject." I 


A fe\v days after the Protest had been published, the 
IIebdomadal Board took up the subject. In deprecation 
of the censure \\'hich it \vas understood they \vould pro- 
nounce, 1\1r. N e\vman \vrote to Dr. J elf the letter of 
vindication froln \vhich the 'foregoing extract is taken. 
But before the letter \vas in type the Board passed a 
resolution of censure, ending \vith the follo\ving words :- 


" Resolved that l110des of interpretation, such as are suggested 
in the said Tract, evading rather than explaining the sense of 
the Thirty-nine ...t\rticles, and reconciling subscription to then1 with 
the adoption of errors which they were designed to counteract, 
defeat the object, and are inconsistent with the due observance of 
the ahove-Illentioned Statutes." 


The sequel is \vell kno\vn. The Bishop of Oxford 
conveyed to l\ir. Newman his opinion that the Tract was 
dangerous in its tendencies, and recommended that the 
series should be discontinued. 2 In this recommendation 
l\ir. Ne\vman acquiesced, and the Tracts came to an end. 
Such \vas the immediate consequence of the 'Four 
'futors" action. Whether that action ,vas ,vise or unwise 
it had at least the merit of straightfor,vardness and courage. 
I t has been sometimes spoken of as a bid for popularity 
in Oxford. The accusation betrays an absolute un- 
acquaintance \vith the then state of Oxford opinion. 


"At this distance of time," writes Principal Shairp in 1885, 
,. it is not easy to realise how 111uch courage it required in Tait 
to take the step he did. He might have the Protestant and N 0- 


1 "A Few Words in Support of :r\o. go," page 4. 
2 See" A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, on Occasion of No. go." 
By J. 1-1. Newman, 
larch 29, 18 4 1 , p. 3. 
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Popery feeling of the country on his side. But in Oxford, where 
his life then lay, Protestantism was at a discount with all but 
the old fogies. Those who repre5ented liberalism in theology, 
the re111nants of the 'Vhately school, Hampden, Baden-Powell, 
Cox, and others, were now nowhere. All that was ll10St ardent 
and generous among the younger fellows and among the under- 
graduates went enthusiastically with the romantic devotion and 
the utter unworldliness of the Tractarian leaders. They had shown 
a new thing in Oxford and in England: had turned their backs 
on pro1110tion and preferment, and given their lives to what 
worldlings called a hopeless enterprise."] 


To stand up against them \vas to court unpopularity, 
misrepresentation, and attack, on the part of the very 
· public' for ,vhose good opinion Tait cared most. And the 
attack came unsparingly. The controversy soon \vaxed 
vehement, and on either side indignant pamphlets follcnved 
one another in rapid succession. Among those ,vho 
thus defended the controverted Tract \vere Dr. Pusey, 
w. G. \Vard, Frederick Oakeley, and \Villiam Palmer 
of Magdalen. 2 Among the pamphleteers on the other 
side were Professor Se\vell and \Villiam Palmer of \V or- 
cester (both of \vhom had been friends of the Tract 
\vriters), C. P. Golightly, and Robert Lo\ve. 
Tait, after the issue of the original Protest, seems to 
have taken no public part in the controversy, and although 
his private correspondence on the subject \vas considerable, 


1 Principal Shairp continues: "I remember another occasion on which he 
showed, though in a smaller matter, the same kind of courage. He was 
preaching in St. :\Iary's, before the University, and, having occasion to allude 
to the older Evangelicals, Newton, Cecil, \ViliJerforce, etc., he spoke of them 
as 'those men whom, after all, I will not hesitate to call the most truly 
religious section of our own Church.' That it cost him an effort to make 
this demonstration was shown by the sudden raising of his voice and flushing 
of his countenance." The sermon to which Principal Shairp alludes was 
afterwards published in The Dangers and Safeguards of lIJodenz Theolog)'. 
The words quoted above are on p. 45. 
2 
Ir. Keble's Pamphlet, published by Dr. Pusey in 1866, was only 
prÍ1..'ately þrinted in 1
41. 
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thcre is little additional information to be gained from it. 
In a letter to Professor SeweII, \vho had published a 
pamphlct against the Tract,l he thus describes his o,vn 
action :- 
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"I cannot tell you how strongly I feel the danger of young 
Inen's 11linds being altogether unsettled by the tone which char- 
acterises the rrract, and in which I have long been accustolned to 
hear individuals of the satne sentinlents with the writer express 
themselves in private. This danger has been forced upon nlY 
attention by several very painful instances that have fallen under 
my personal observation. If young nlen lose their confidence in 
that branch of the Church of Christ of which they are Inelnbers, 
and have their attention forced to curious questions that seen1 
only to nlÎnister strife, there seems no telling to what extent 
their whole religious character Inay be affected. It was under a 
strong sense of this danger that I felt bound to put nlyself in the 
invidious position of signing the lctter which nlainly called the 
attention of the University to this Tract. And I cannot tell you 
hO"\y glad I anl to find that one who justly stands so high in public 
estÎInation as yourself has thought it necessary to enter a public 
protest against this unsettling spirit." 
...\mong the follo\ving letters of thanks that he received, 
the foIIo\ving, from Dr. Arnold, has, in the light of subsc.. 
quent events, a peculiar interest :- 


The Rev. Dr. Arnold to the Re'i}. A. C. Tait. 


"RUGBY, .1JIarclz I I, 1841. 
"l\!y DEAR SIR,-I thank you much for sending nle your 
address to the Author of the l'ract. 
"I aln extrenlely glad that the Tract has been so noticed; yet 
it is to nle far nlore objectionable Inorally than theologically; and 
especially the COllllnent on the 2 I st Article, to which you 
have not alluded, is of such a ('
aracter, that if subscription to 
the 21St Article, justified by s.uch rules of interpretation, 111ay 
be honestly practised, I do not see why an Unitarian nlay not 
subscribe the first Article or the second. The cOlnparative im- 


1 "A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on the Publication of No. 90. 
By \Villiam Sewell, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. " 
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portance of the truths subscribed to does not affect the question; 
I am merely 
peaking of the utter perversion of language shown 
in the 1'ract, according to which a n1an lnay subscribe to an 
article when he holds the very opposite opinions,-believing 
what it denies, and denying what it affinns.- Believe me to be, 
dear Sir, very truly yours, T. ARNOLD." 
More than one of Tait's correspondents ,varns him 
ctgainst the temptation to put himself unduly fonvard. 
Speaking in after life of the accusation that he had done 
so, he used to say that it ,vas impossible for him, 
holding the opinions he did, not to come forward. His 
position in the University required it of him. Though he 
,vas not yet thirty years old, he had for several years been 
the Senior Tutor in ,vhat was admittedly, by this time, 
the foremost College in Oxford. He v;as kno,vn to lay 
great stress upon the responsibilities of the University 
teachers (,vhether Tutors or Professors) in religious 
nlatters, and he had never scrupled to declare his dis- 
trust of the teaching ,vhich had no,v found expression 
in No. 90. (( \Vere it all to happen again," he said in 
1880, "I think I should, in the same position, do exactly 
as I did then." 
But having, ,vith his three colleagues, come for\vard 
,vhere others ,vho agreed \vith him held back, he was 
perfectly \villing to leave to older, more experienced, or 
more authoritative men the actual conduct of the contro- 
versy. He never had any love, or any particular capacity, 
for the public discussion of the deeper doctrinal questions. 
His Protest, as he \vas ahvays careful to remind his 
friends, had been raised rather against \vhat he deemed 
a disingenuous and dangerous mode of treating fornlularies 
to \vhich the \vriters had subscribed, than against the 
doctrinal systcm of the Tractarians. \Vith that system 
he had ahvays a\90\ved his disagreement, but \vhat he 
objected to still more strongly, both then and in after 
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years, ,vas the ingenious distortion) as he dcemcd it, of 
the meaning of plain English formularies to make them 
compatible \vith the very errors they ,vere intcnded to 
oppose. H is position in this controversy corresponded in 
some degree to that \yhich he had taken three years before 
\vith rcgard to his o\vn candidature for the Glasgo\v 
Professorship. It \vas a question of the plain and natural 
meaning of ,vords, and the course which he no\v criticised 
in others was the course he had himself indignantly declincd 
, 
to take. But against the introduction of pcrsonalities or 
recriminations into the controversy he contended ,vith all 
his Inight. Thcre \vere some among his friends ,vho would 
gladly ha\ge joined in thc original protest, but ,vhose 
co-opcration) as his correspondence sho\vs, he deliberately 
declined, lest the issues involved should be narro\ved, and 
the controversy needlessly embittered. The follo\ving 
letter to l\lr. Golightly, his Baldon colleague, ,vas called 
forth by a communication sent by Mr. Golightly to the 
Standard, a fe\v \veeks after the Tract xc. explosion, 
accusing Mr. \Vard and others of being disguised Romanists) 
and referring to a pri\yate visit 1\1r. \Vard had paid to Dr. 
vViseman at Oscott College :- 


The Rev. rl. C. Tait to the Re'i J . C. P. Goliglttl.J'. 
" BALLIOL [l\Tov. 15, 184 I]. 
" 1\1 Y DEAR GOLIGHTLV,-I yesterday evening heard the subject 
of your letter canvassed, and it was the general opinion that the 
step was unjustifiable. . . . I disliked, as you knew, your last 
l'ract, as transgressing the rule which it is desirable to keep up in 
Oxford, of not speaking, or at least not speaking any evil, of one's 
antagonists, and I should be extren1ely sorry if bitterness or harsh- 
ness to individuals were to he introduced into the controversy. . . . 
On a lnatter of this kind no nlan's advice is worth 111uch of Wh0111# 
you are not sure that he has .1 high personal regard for yourself. 
Having, however, put you in possession of what I think,-which 
I should not have been justified in withholding-I doubt not that 
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you will act rightly. But pray re111ember that any appearance of 
bitterness or a persecuting spirit' is not only wrong in itself, but, 
if shown on the right side, will be sure, in the present ticklish 
state of opinion in Oxford, to drive In any who are now doubtful 
into the wrong.- Yours very sincerely, A. C. 1'AIT." 


In a similar spirit l'ait invariably expressed his con- 
fidence in the personal character and high purpose of 
Dr. N e,vman himself, and he used in later years to defend 
him earnestly against those ,vho took a lo\ver vie\v of his 
conduct. But he used at the same time to avo,v the 
distrust he had ahvays felt of his qualifications as a 
religious teacher. In the course of a discussion ,vhich 
took place at Addington in 1877 he \\ras asked to give 
his then vie\v of Dr. N e\vman's character. The follo\ving 
is a note of his reply :- 


"I have always regarded New111an as having a strange duality 
of mind. On the one side is a wonderfully strong and subtle 
reasoning faculty, on the other a blind faith, raised al1110st en- 
tirely by his emotions. It seems to ll1e that in all matters of 
belief he first acts on his elnotions, and then he brings the 
subtlety of his reason to bear, till he has ingeniously persuaded 
hÌ1nself that he is logically right. The result is a condition in 
which he is practically unable to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood." 


But though he abstained from active controversy on 
the subject, there \vas one' eleme"nt in the doctrines no\v 
enunciated by the Tractarians \vhich a\voke in the mind 
of Archibald Tait sonlething more than a passh g e resist- 
ance. In one of his letters about the Glasgo\v Professor- 
ship, quoted above,! he had referred, \vith some asperity, 
to those "who regard the l(irk of Scotland as the 
synagogue of Baal," \vords hardly too strong to describe 
the vie\vs put for,vard, for example, by l\lr. \Villiam Palmer 
of l\lagdalen
 in such a passage as the follo\ving:- 
I P. 67- 
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"I once 1110re . . . say ...\nathenla to the principle of Pro- 
testantisnl . . . and to all its fonns, 'sects, and denon1Ïnations. 
. . . Likewise to all persons who, knowingly and wittingly, and 
understanding what they do, shall assert, either for thelnselves 
or for the Church of England, the principle of Protestantisnl, 
or lnaintain the Church of England to have one and the saIne 
conl11l0n religion with any or all of the various fonns and sects 
of Protestantisll1, or shall cOlll1nunicate thell1selves in the tC111ples 
of the Protestant sects, or give C0111111union to their nlelllbers, or 
go about to establish any interconl111union between our Church 
and the111 otherwise than by bringing then1 in the first instance 
to renounce their errors, and pron1ise a true obedience for the 
future to the entire faith and discipline of the Catholic and 
_\postolic Episcopate-to all such I say AnatheIna." 1 


Is it \vonderful that, \vith the memories fresh In his 
Inind of the Christian influences \vhich had affected his 
boyhood, \vith his deep affection for the brothers and 
sisters to \vhom he o\ved so much, and his \varm regard 
for a host of Scottish friends, Archibald Tait should have 
expressed his repugnance to a theological system which 
practically put almost evcry one north of the T\veed out- 
side the pale of Christianity? 
The following letters speak for themselves, and the 
subject is so important, both in its public and its personal 
aspect, that no apology is required for an endeavour to 
sho,v ho,v Tait's action presented itself at the tilne to 
some of his more intimate friends. 


The Re'i.'. Robert Scott 2 to the Rev. A. C. Tait. 


"DULOE, Afonda)' 1light [15th .Jfarcll J 84 I]. 
" .1\1 Y DEAR 'l'AIT,- Your packet only reached 111e this n10rn- 
ing. 'rhe Protest itself, without cOIUlllent, I saw on Saturday 


1 From a pamphlet entitled Letter to the Rev. C. P. Golightly, 18 4 1 , p. 13. 
2 
1r. Scott had been Tait's colleague and friend as Fellow of Baniol 
since 1836. He was afterwards l\laster of Balliol from 1854 to 1870, and 
Dean of Rochester from 1870 to 1888. 
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in a London paper: but was in entire ignorance of the Tract, 
except in so far as the Protest stated its tone. How painful the 
docunlent itself Inust have been to llle-whichever party proved 
to have been wrong-you may well suppose. And I do not fear 
that you will be offended at Iny saying that I knew not what to 
think. 'Ve understand one another well enough to own that your 
views are not nline, nor mine yours, on nlany subjects connected 
with the Tracts. In the Protest itself your name was coupled 
with that of one man whon1 I believe to hold extreme opinions, 
and of another who has the character of being crotchety: while 
I had no knowledge whatever of the views of the fourth. And 
I could not but ask myself why the particular four were left to 
protest by thelllseives, while so lnany of equal standing and U ni- 
versity position renlained silent, and the description of the Tract's 
contents thenlselves seemed nluch more like what was the im- 
pression of the mind of a hasty, nay, hostile reader, than what 
could be the' literal and granl1natical sense' of the writer. Such 
were the considerations which I could not help occurri
g to nle, 
to balance nl)' knowledge of your caution, and nlY persuasion 
that you would never have taken a step which nlay be, and pro- 
bably will be, so InOlllentous in its consequences, upon any slight 
or uncertain grounds-on any grounds which you were not con- 
fident would approve themselves to persons of nlore than one 
. 
shade of opinion. I was left therefore in a state, I will say, of 
extreme and perplexing distress, until your packet arrived this 
nlorning. And certainly, if that has relieved my perplexity, it 
has not diminished my sorrow. 
"To-day I have been reading the Tract which you were good 
enough to send me-hastily, indeed (for I have had other things 
to do also): but I do not think that the matter is so difficult as 
to require long study. There are sonle things which seelll sen- 
sible enough-for instance, the remarks on the sense in which we 
accept the Book of Honlilies. There are others which I do not 
know what to say of, because, though the re111arks seenl strange, 
yet I do not and cannot 111ake out what they are aiIned at, being 
apparently intended to nleet difficulties which sonle individual 
has suggested, but which are not specified, and cannot be (by 
111e) clearly nlade out. But there can be very little 111istake about 
nlany of then1. And especially looking at those on which you 
ground your Protest, I must say that I have no objection to nlake 
to any part of it: and that consequently the situations you hold 
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Inake the course you have adopted a proper one, nay, a I110St 
necessary one. 
"I think that words cannot bind a n1an who deals with the 
Church's _ \rticles as the writer of the Tract docs. 
" I )etailed criticism is needless,' if there were time either for 
Ine to write, or you to read it. 1\1 Y wonder that your four 
nan1CS alone were appended to this Protest still continues, n1Y 
other doubts being solved. I hope it was not fron1 any hurry 
on your parts leaving theI11 unconsulted; for that would have 
heen to cast a slur on all the tutorial body in the U niyersity, 
with the exception of the four Colleges. I need not conceal n1Y 
fears of what will be the result, grounded on Iny conviction of the 
existing want of nloderation, and the prejudice of both sides, both 
in Oxford and elsewhere. I should be driven nearly to despair 
of the consequences were my confidence less stro"ng in Iny own 
Church's share of God's promise. Doubtless it will be overruled; 
and that 111ust be enough for those who have to wait, not seeing 
the end. To tho
e who are of necessity engaged in it, the pain- 
ful lessons of ill-feeling and hU111an jealousies which the HaInpden 
nlatter taught will be nlost useful now. .As for yourself, 111Y dear 
Tait, let Ine, as your contemporary, beg of you to keep steadily 
before you through the whole Inatter the recollection of your own 
youth, and endeavour to contend throughout with singleness of 
purpose for oné side, and not agai1lst another. God guide you 
all as seen1S 1 IiIn right, and bless Alnla ::\Iater and her sons. 
Pray let n1e hear fr0111 you soon. .-Ever, Iny dear 1'ait, your
 
1110St sincerely, ROBERT SCOTT." 


A yet closer friend, Arthur Stanley, had been travelling 
in Greece and Italy ,vith another ex-pupil of Tait's, Hugh 
Pearson. They ,vcre no\v on their ",-ay home. 


Rev. Arthur P. Stanley to Rev. A. C. Tait. 
"Ro
n
, March 30, 1841. 
"0 i\lY DEAR BELVEDERE,I_'Vhat have you been doing? 
Ron1e is only in a less state of excitement than Oxford. The 
Pope has just issued a Bull defending the I )ecrees of Trent, on 
the ground that they are not contradictory to the l"'hirty-ninc 


lOne of the names by which Tait was known among his Oxford friends, 
his curly hair being said to resemble that of the statue in the Vatican. 
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..\rticles; and the Cardinals have just sate in conclave on hin1, 
and determined that he is against the usages of the Vatican. 
But to speak seriously: \Vhat has happened? First comes a 
lctter frolll London to Pearson, intimating that a Tract on such 
a subject has appeared, and that you are in a state of frenzy. 
N ext an intelligence fro111 papers, that a Protest of five 1"'utors, 
Belvedere being one, has appeared in the Times. N ext, the great 
111anifesto fr01l1 the Heads the1l1selvcs, acco1l1panicd hy a pri,-ate 
letter from 'fwiss to n1C announcing that a 'convulsive n10velllent ' 
will 'not improbably take place, only equal to a 1110ral Niagara 
ceasing to flow '-Pearson and I are in a state of fenl1ent beyond 
bounds. Seriously, IllY dear Greis, l do not draw these A.rticles 
too tight, or they will strangle more parties than one. I assure you. 
when I read the monition of the Heads I felt the halter at 111Y 
own throat. Of course I speak on the hypothesis that J. H. N. 
has ll1aintained the patience, not the an1bition, of the Articles. 
If he l11aintains the latter, then certainly it does become time to 
throwaway the scabbard; but if the for1l1er-ah! my dear Greis, 
consider the great train of consequences which a resistance to 
such a theory involves. One consolation dawns upon me, and 
that is-that this convulsion will directly or indirectly lead to the 
subversion of the Heads and establishn1ent of the Professors on 
their ruins-in what way I have not now ti1l1e to explain, but I see 
it clearly in the distance. But my chief object in writing to you was 
not to give bad advice on in1perfect data, but to in1plore a letter 
by return of post to Poste Restante, Genoa, where I trust to be 
by the end of April, to point out what is going on, and whether 
I aIl1 to post straight from Dover to Oxford, to give my first 
vote in Convocation, or whether I had better absent n1yself from 
the scene altogether. A_ letter fron1 \V ård, or from son1e defendant 
of No. 90, would also be in the highest degree acceptable. Pray 
remember me to hin1, and to all my suffering friends, whether in 
the defeated or victorious party. Take this in the light of a rush 
into your room before breakfast. \Yi 1 1 you remell1ber 111e most 
kindly to Johnson, and say that I have often reproached myself 
for not writing to him, and that I am often rC1l1inded of him in 


1 .Another familiar name by which Tait was known. One day when he 
and Arthur Stanley were together at Bonn in 1839, the servant of a Professor 
on whom they called was said to have reported to her master that" ein Greis 
und ein Kind" had been to see him. The names adhered to them among 
their friends for years. 
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this great city, which pleases 11le even beyond what I had expected 
-beyond even Athens itself? 'Ve are off for 1'ivoli to-morrow, 
and leave Rome on Friday after Easter. I have seen the Pope, 
and might say n1uch on that head, but I forbear. I am sorry to 
say that your prototype is very unlike you-as well as unlike all 
the casts of him-very ethereal, but not giving me so much pleasure 
as I expected.- Ever yours, in a fever, 


"A. P. STANLEY. 
"Remember Han1pden-remember the Supra- and Sublap- 
sarians; remen1ber Ine. But are the Heads reþ! eselltalÙ'es of the 
UniversilJ', or are they not? This. is, I think, very important, and 
the question may throw light on a previous statement of Inine. 
"Even have you (which indeed I trust you have) sent a letter 
here, do not fail to send another to Genoa, reporting the progress 
of this fearful dralna. Of course you understand that I write, 
being, as far as Iny knowledge goes, opposed to this den10nstra- 
tion of yours." 


Rev. A. C. Tait to Rev. A. P. Sta II ley. 


"BALLIOL COLL., 16 April 184 I. 
"1Iy DEAR CHILD,-The hurried scenes through which I 
have been passing, though they have prevented me fron1 writing, 
have n1ade l11e think daily and hourly of you. 'Vhen I set my 
hand to that docull1ent of which you speak, your in1age was before 
Ine. I rejoiced that you were not in Oxford, lest you should have 
died of excitenlent; but I could not help thinking that if your 
nerves had allowed you to think, you would have approved of 
my act. If you saw our letter you 111Ust have noted this sentence: 
, \Ve readily admit the necessity of allowing that liberty in inter- 
preting the formularies of our Church which has been advocated 
by many of its 1110st learned Bishops and other en1inent divines; 
but this Tract puts forth new and startling views as to the extent 
to which that liberty may be carried. For if we are right in our 
apprehension of the author's n1eaning, we are at a loss to see 
what security would remain, were his principles generally recog- 
nised, that the n10st plainly erroneous doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Rome might not be inculcated in the lecture-rooms 
(If the University, and frOln the pulpits of our churches.' You will 
at once recognise the pen froln which the first clause in this sen- 
tence flowed. 'Vhen you read No. 90 I think you will allow that 
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we were right. Rcally, it was the' anlbition,' not the' patience,' 
of the Articles which, in sonlC passages at least, seemed to be 
advocated, for, observe, the author actually had the effrontery to 
assert that his interpretation (allowing all the doctnnes of 
Trent) was the 'literal and granl1natical sense' of the Articles, and 
did not affix any ncw sense to theln. Besides, I confess there was 
s0111ething disgusting in his declaring that he never would be a 
party to any attenlpts to relax subscription to these Articles, at 
the very m0111ent that he was treating thenl with the most luarked 
contempt. Surely you cannot think it was right to profess that 
he would never try to do that openly which he was labouring 
hard to do by the IUOSt strange distortion of language and every 
kind of half-expressed insinuation? Er siehl, meÙl kind, sehr viel 
Zll Jesuiliscll lUIS, 1I1ld 10ie er siehl so schreibt ere At the sanle 
time, this I ll1USt say in justice, that I believe this appearance of 
Jesuitry comes, not fro111 dishonesty, but from a natural defect, 
a strange bent of the genius that loves tortuous paths, perhaps 
partly because it requires an exercise of ingenuity to get along in 
them. I have been much struck with the contrast in reading 'Yard's 
pall1phlet, written with the nlost manly, straightforward tone. At 
present, as you will see, the controversy is principally confined to 
the Bishop of l\lelipotanlus (do you recognise Dr. 'Viseman under 
so grand a name?) and the N ewnlanites. Others have only quietly 
to sit by till this battle is 0\ er, waiting to take up the victor, or 
hoping that the antagonists may swallow each other. On the whole, 
things are wonderfully calm. In College here the utmost good-will 
has prevail
d. 'Yard is certainly, in good-hull10ur and candour, 
the prince of controversialists. The result of the whole matter up 
to the present moment ll1ay be shortly sUll11ned up. First-as 
the most intercsting to you-the Bishop of London's theory of a 
literal adherence to every iota of the formularies is blown to the 
winds of heaven. Secondly, the consciences of '\Tard and one or 
two others are ll1uch satisficd by having had an opportunity of 
utterly throwing away the false colours of Church-of-Englandisnl, 
which Pusey mounted last year in his letter to the Bishop of 
O
ford. Thirdly, - has safely disengaged himself fronl the 
sinking vessel. Fourthly, N ewnlanism has been proclaill1ed frOll1 
one end of the kingdol11 to the other by the mouth of its own 
prophct to he twin-sister of Popery. 
"But I nlu
t interrupt nlY sumluary to hasten to a nluch 1110re 
honlc subject, which for the last ten days has driven all thoughts 
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of Newnlania from Iny head. Alas! alas! alas! I fear I Inust 
leave O}"Jord. I cannot contelnplatc the prospect without a 
shudder; hut it really seen1S as if it TI1USt C0111C to that. 
rrÜnshury 1 seel1ls to call lne with a loud voice. The matter 
stands thus: Oakeley refuses it. Poor Payne, now apparently 
ahnost in a dying state, of course does the sanie. I go down 
there with Iny Inind ahnost fully resolved to refuse it also; 
anl 11luch struck by what 1 see and hear of the iInportance 
of the charge, and remember that this is the second til1le that the 
place has seemed to force itself upon TIle. 1 consider that - 
cannot be equal to such a cha!ge; hut Dalliol is too iInportant 
a post to be relinquished, and I feel resolved to refuse rrÜnsbury, 
when most unexpectcdly it turns out that I need not leave Balliol 
for three years, though I should begin to reside at rfilllsbury this 
long vacation, as Iny position at BaIliol is deenlcd by the Bishop 
sufficient reason for granting llle for that tinle leave of absence 
from rrin1sbury during tern1 titne, till I can settle Inatters in College. 
. . . All this seen1S ahnost arranged for Ine by events over which 
I have no control: whenever it Inight be nlY fate to leave Balliol, 
it seems very doubtful whethcr I should have it in 111Y power to 
leave it in better hands than by this present leisurely retreat. 1'hen 
Oxford has no situation to which I can look forward, except one 
which I cannot anticipate will be vacant for the next twenty years. 
There is no parish in our gift which seenlS so well suited for 
nle, almost none so iInportant, and next to TI1Y present occupa- 
tion, which cannot last for above a certain nUl1lber of years, parish 
work is Iny line. Lake,' V ard, and all whom I consult here SeelTI 
to agree; the real point being the inlportance of the charge and 
the impropriety of passing it down to one quite inexperienced_ 
1'he emolulnent has no particular attraction-;[450 a year. I 
have no wish to go, but I think, on the whole, I ought; and 
therefore, having tried to view the matter entirely as one of minis- 
terial duty, I have alnlost resolved to write to-morrow to Chancellor 
Law, the Bishop's son, who manages everything for him, that if 
he can get me the leave of absence of which he spoke when I 
was there, and the 
\rchbishop's sanction, which is necessary, I 
shall be prepared to take charge of the living in the long vacation, 
appointing a curate, and residing during the vacations hencefor- 
ward, and gradually disentangling myself from Balliol, so as to be 
able to begin uninterrupted residence in three years frol1l this time. 
1 A small parish near l1ath, in the patronage of Balliol College. 
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Threc years is a long tÏ1nc to look forward to, and, hy God's help, 
1nl1ch 111ay be done in Balliol and Oxford before then. Perhaps the 
Bishop and Archhishop nlay not approve the Chancellor's plan, 
and then the nlatter is at an end, for I cannot in conscienc"e . leave 
Balliol now. But if I aln to go in three years, if I live so long, 
let us work heart and hand during that tinle. I do not think late 
divisions need at all preycnt co-operation anlong those who love 
what is good. Indeed, NeWlnan pledges hÏ1nself in a letter to the 
Dishop to co-operate with religious nlen of all opinions. Therefore 
let us nlake the 1nost of the tÎ1ne while it lasts. Hut we shall do 
nothing unless we do it in a truly religious spirit, and nlake the 
good of our University the subject of our earnest prayers. Do, 111Y 
dear Stanley, let us strive, while God gives us the opportunity, to 
do everything in a nlore seriously religious spirit. I fear our 
plans cannot do any good unless they are nlore the subject of 
our earnest prayers. There is no doubt we love what is good, 
hut I fear we do not seek it in a sufficiently serious, religious 
spirit. 
"I long very Inuch to see you back here. Best regards to 
Pearson.- Your affect. friend, A. C. rrAIT." 


RCi}. .Li. ]J. Stanley to J?'e'i'. A. C. Tait. 


"GENO_\, lIfay 2, 1841. 
"
ry DEAR GREls,-Although I have but little tÍ1ne to write, 
and shall be in England so soon after nlY letter, I cannot help 
thanking you for your account of Oxford and yourself which I 
found here yesterday. I hope there was nothing in nlY foolish 
letter fron1 Ronlc at all tending to an
loy you, as, of course, not 
knowing f..'lcts, neither having read No. 90, nor the Tutors' Pro- 
test, I had no business to say anything. Fron1 what you say I 
cannot be surprised at anyone using any 1neasures against the 
Tract who thinks it unadvisable þer se that Ronlan Catholics 
should he nlenlbers of the Church of England-still less at any 
one being angry at the tone which you describe as pervading No. 
90-though perhaps, as I 1nyself see no reason against Ronlan 
Catholics heing l\nglicans, except the i111practicability of it, I 
should not have objected to any 1110de of rendering it practicable 
which was not on other grounds objectionable. I shall he very 
anxious to see, \Vard's panlphlet, of which your letter contains 
the first intin1ation. ''"hat, however, gave nle most pleasure was 
VOL. I. G 
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your announce111cnt of the good-will preserved through all this 
stOrIn. I had hoped it would he so, and I helieve it would havc 
happened nowhere in this intolerant world e
cept at Oxford. 
"And now to pass to the second part of your letter: I don't know 
whether you will he glad or sorry to know what a blank fell over Iny 
face and heart on catching the words, ' I fear I 11Ulst lcave Oxford.' 
:ßly spirits were already bcginning to sink at 111Y return to that 
troubled ocean, and this seclned to sink theln still deeper. But aftcr 
what you say I cannot c0111plain-and although Bonn and Oxford 
and the professorial syste111 Inay, and perhaps will, cease to exist 
-1 believe you are right; and a
 far as n1Y conl111cndation goes, 
I give it ) ou 1110st cordially, though 1110st sorrowfully. 'fhree years, 
as you say, is still a long tÎll1e, and if [our work] is to he done at 
all, it is pcrhaps as likdy to he done in that tinlC as in any other. 
I do 1110st earnestly hopc wc lnay all be enabled to look upon 
it in the light you urge. I trust I have endeavoured to do so, 
hut nothing has convinced 111e Inore of the truth of what you say 
than the difficulty I now fil1d il1 turning 111Y thoughts again to 
it, as if it had been a thing taken up, not froin any real wish to 
do good, but frOlll a fit of foolish excitclnent. I hope I shall 
not return the worse for Iny travels. I have certainly derived 
frOll1 thenl far nlore instruction and delight than I could have 
conceived possible. The flood of light which Iny nlonth at R0111e 
let in upon ll1Y benighted I1lind was al1110st overwheh11ing. But 
SOl1le of the advantages which I 1110st hoped to have attained I 
certainly still desiderate, and look forward to the troubles of Eng- 
land with llluch the sanle feelings as those with which I left theine 
So pray, my dear Greis, be ready to console and advise Ine as 
hefore-for, as before, I still want all of both that all Iny friends 
can give me. Once Inore. farewell, IllY dear Tait; Inay God bless 
you, whether you stay to help us at Oxford, or whether you go 
elsewhere.-'\'ïth all renleinorances to Lake and 'Vard, and all 
hopes of seeing you all soon in good health of body and 111ind, 
helieve nle, ever yours, A. P. STANLEY." 


Though Oxford continued to bc the centre of the 
conflict, its arena was very soon enlarged, and an attention 
hitherto un\vonted \vas paid to the Charges of the Bishops, 
almost everyone of \vhom spoke his mind upon the 
subject. A special interest attached to the Charge of 
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Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter, \vhose vigorous and uncom- 
prolnising IIigh Churchmanship had led many to identify 
hiln \vith the Tractarian school. He spoke before long. 
and as usual ,vith no uncertain sound- 


"The tone of the Tract," he said, "as respects our own Church 
is offensive and indecent: as regards the Reforn1ation and our 
Refonners absurd, as well as incongruous and unjust. Its 
principles of interpreting our Articles I cannot hut deen1 most 
unsound: the reasoning with which it supports its principles 
sophistical: the avern1ents on which it founds its reasoning, at 
yariance with recorded facts. . . . It is idle to argue against 
statelnents which were not designed. for argulnent, but for scoffing. 
. . . It is far the 1110st daring atten1pt ever yet 111ade by a 
111inister of the Church of England to neutralise the distinctive 
doctrines of our Church and to 111ake us symbolise with ROl11e." 1 


Considering \vhat has so often been said in later years 
about the mere ignorance, or haste, or partisan bias of the 
, Four Tutors' and their friends,2 it is not out of place to 
call attcntión to such \vords as these, and to the source 
from ,vhich they came. Most of the Bishops spoke in 
silnilar, if less trenchant, terms. Bishop Blomfield, in some 
rcspects the foremost Bishop on the Bench, had some 
difficulty, as his Biography shows, in deciding clearly as to 
his best line of conduct; and a curious triangular corre- 
spondence took place between Tait, Oakeley, and the 
Bishop, \vith reference to a supposed relnark of the 
Bishop's to Oakcley in favour of the Tractarians, ,vhich 
Tait had repeated upon Oakeley's authority. The 
only bearing of the letters upon the present biography 
is their evidence to the firm friendship subsisting bet\\'een 
Tait and Oakeley during the controversies \vherein, upon 
different sides, both \vere involved. 
These controversies do not seem to have interfcred 


1 Charge, pp. '3 I, 32. 
2 e.g. hy Dr. Pusey in hi
 pamphlet on Tract ÀC., published in 186 5. 
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\\7ith Tait's ordinary Oxford ,york. In his letter to Arthur 
Stanley, quoted above, he had announced, as almost 
certain, his acceptance of the living of Timsbury, and he 
even ,vent so far as to give directions for the furnishing 
of the house. I Ie dccided, ho\vever, upon further con- 
sideration, that the arrangement proposed, \vhercby he 
\vas, ,vhile Vicar of Timsbury, to continue for a time his 
,vork in I3alliol, \vould be good neither for the parish nor 
the College, and the living ,vas therefore declined. Among 
the subjects to ,vhich he turned his attention in the year 
1841 ,vas the possibility of stimulating in the U nivcrsity 
a warmer zeal ,vith regard to the Foreign Missions of the 
Church. Together \vith three other Tutors! (not his former 
colleagues) he founded a small society, the mcmbers of 
\vhich ,vere in turn to rcad papers on missionary subjects 
at meetings held fortnightly during term. He also con- 
tinued to give great attention to the \vhole subject of 
Education both in England and abroad, and contributed 
articles to more than one periodical dealing \vith the 
question. He seems to have been half inclined to offer 
himself as a candidate for the Principalship of St. Mark's 
Training College, \vhich had just been founded, and 
though, after an intervie\v \vith its promoters, he abandoned 
this intention, he \vas evidently beginning to look for work 
elsewhere than in Oxford. His friends in Scotland had 
naturally made more than one endcavour to bring him 
back across the border, and in 1839 he \vas in actual 
negotiation ,vith respect to the junior incumbency of St. 
Paul's Church, Edinburgh, a joint charge, the senior 
incumbent being the Rev. C. H. Terrot, ,vho, t\VO years 
after\vards, became Bishop of Edinburgh. In connection 
\vith this it may be mentioned that (to the surprise of some 


1 The names appended to the original draft rules are as follows:- 
A. C. Tait, E. C. \VooIlcombe, E. A. Litton, E. 11. Goulburn. 
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of his friends, \vho, even aftcr the episode of the Glasgo\\T 
professorship, had apparently failed to realise the strength 
of his Churchmanship), Tait \vas in 1842 a pr01TIinent 
subscriber to the foundation of Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, as a seminary for the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
S01TIe important correspondence passed on this occasion 
between Bishop Tcrrot of Edinburgh and himself, in which 
Tait urgcd upon the Bishop the importance of securing the 
co-operation of others besides the High Churchmen, on 
\vhose support the prOlTIoters of the scheme had too 
exclusively relied. 


Tlte Rev. A. C. Tait to tlte Rzgltt Rev. BisllOP Terrot. 


" You will not nlisunderstand me when I say that I feel con- 
fident the great obstacle to the success of your appeal to England, 
under existing circulllstances, is the fear lest in any way your 
scheme should fall into the hands of what is now very generally 
regarded anlongst 1110derate men as a dangerous and revolutionary 
party, who are striving to break down the barriers which separate 
us from Ron1e in her fallen state. The only way to allay this 
apprehension 1l1USt be by endeavouring to get influential na111es of 
persons of all shades of opinion in our Church, . . . and so to 
give the plan a 1110re truly Catholic air. I wish it were in my 
power to n1ake a large subscription, but I 1l1USt be content to give 
what I can afford, and I trust your plan may be blest for the 
three great objects which it seems to 111e so likely to promote- 
the sound theological instruction of your clergy-the strict and 
systc111atic religious education of the boys who must necessarily 
he sent fro111 hOllle to attend school-and though last, still very 
Ï1nportant, the rcvival of a general tastt: for classical literature, by 
prolonging that study of the Greek and Latin authors which in 
Scotland is rendered ahnost useless by being generally brought at 
the age of 14 or IS to a prel1lature close. I trust that if you -can 
suggest any way in which I Ina)' be of use in Il1aking the clain1s 
of your place n10re generally known, you will not scruple to apply 
to l11e.- '\Ïth many apologies for having so freely spoken n1Y mind 
to you, I reinain yours most faithfully, A. C. TAIT." 
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The follo\ving lctter from Dean Lake of Durham may 
be appropriately inserted here. l\Iany of the facts to 
\vhich he refers have been alrcady recorded in thcse pages, 
but to omit these references \vould be to spoil the com- 
pleteness of a lctter \vhich has an indepcndent and peculiar 
yalue :- 


"DEANERY, DURHA:\I, 23d March 1888. 
":\ly DEAR DE.\N OF 'Vn
DsoR,-'rhen you asked me to 
contribute nlY recollections of our dear friend, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to your 1\lenloir of his life, I could not 
hesitate to n1ake son1e attempt to do so, for I haye never ceased 
to feel his loss, nor have I ever had a friend whom 1 have 
known so long and so intilnately, and of whom nlY remelnbrances 
are still so fresh. 
"The first time I ever saw Archbishop Tait was when he 
was reading the second Lesson in chapel, as a young Proba- 
tionary Fellow of Balliol, in October 1835. I had heard of 
his ability, particularly as a vigorous, and sometimes a very 
fiery, speaker, at the Union, and as I knew he was to be Iny 
tutor, I was naturally anxious to see him. I had expected one 
of the scholars to read the lesson, whose manner, I was told, 
was heavy and pompous, and instead of this, a young and very 
good-looking nlan walked froln the Fellows'seats to the Lectern, 
and read rapidly, and with great anÎ1nation, the second Evening 
Lesson. "Vho was that?' I asked Stanley, with some surprise, 
when chapel was over. 'Oh! that was our new Tutor, Tait.' 
He gave me at once that impression of strength and spirit 
which I always associated with him through life. I soon 
became aln10st, or quite, his earliest College pupil; and felt 
at once his genuine kindness and interest in his pupils. In 
those days at Oxford-I know not how it is now-intimacies 
between tutors and pupils ripened rapidly. I was his companion 
in a short tour in Belgium and Germany in 1837, and again in 
1839, and during my last undergraduate year in 1838 was 
constantly with him; and this was of course still more the 
case during the years we were Fellows together from 1839 to 
1842. In 1842 Dr. Arnold's death caused a vacancy in the 
head-lnastership at Rugby, and some of Arnold's old pupils, 
particularly Stanley and myself, were yery anxious for Tait's 
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election to the post, believing hin1 to be the one person who 
was most likely to continue the work in the spirit and with 
sOl11ething of the power of his predecessor. Owing to acci- 
dental circUl11stances it was rather a difficult election, and one 
which left behind it some important renlem brances, and made 
Tait's H.ugby career, in son1e respects, the most trying period 
of his life. It was also, in various ways, one of the most touch- 
ing and interesting; and I cannot help hoping that you nlay be 
able to give a pretty full record of it, as it greatly developed his 
powers of dealing with and governing 111en, especiaUy in his 
tact, courtesy, and respect for the feelings of those with whonl 
he was working. 
" I have ventured to give you this short outline of the earlier 
days of what I l11ay call the dearest friendship of my life, as justi- 
fying me in Iny right to express some opinion on the character 
of one whom I loved so much, and whose nlemory is so dear. 
Certainly, no one out of the circle of his very nearest relations 
could have had greater opportunities for knowing him; and the 
interest of looking back on those days is even increased by remem- 
bering that our friendship was nowise diminished by strong differ- 
ences of opinion, particularly on religious subjects. It was a feature 
in Tait's character, and one for which he often expressed thankful- 
ness hÎ1nself, that differences of opinion, though they necessarily 
dÜninished sympathy, did not diminish affection; few nlen have 
had, and retained through life, such warm friendships with Inen 
fronl whom he differed widely, and whose differences he was glad 
to hear frankly expressed, and fronl which he even believed hinlself 
to learn l11uch. It was the great secret of the real largeness and 
generosity of his character. 
"J\ly earliest acquaintance then \vith 1'ait was as nlY College 
tutor, and the first inlpression he gave us was' of the excel- 
lence of his lectures, particularly (in fact ahnost exclusively) 
of his Aristotle and Butler Lectures. Here he was entirely 
at honlc, very l11uch 1110re so than in cither scholarship or 
history; and I relnelnber the pleasure with which Stanley, 
who was in the year before nle, and who canle in for Tait's 
first lecture on the Ethics, ran into my rooms to tell 111e 
what a capital one it was. He was, however, in this, as in a 
good n1any other points, a real Scotchnlan; and all Scotch 
scholars at O
ord were in those days-matters, I bc1ieve, have 
son1ewhat al
ered since-ll1uch nlore inclined to what they called 
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, JlfetaPheesics' than to scholarship. Tait's great power of ready 
and vigorous speech, which was afterwards one nlain secret of 
his strength as Bishop of London, and in the House of Lords, 
helped hinl in giving lectures where aninlation and clearness 
were particularly required. He was indeed then, as I think he 
always continued to be through life, far better in extempore 
addresses than as a writer; and his power of speaking was lighted 
up by a gift of humour which he could use very effectively when 
it was needed: one or two sets d01t.'1l to sonle of our liveliest 
scholars are even now hardly forgotten. He was, in fact, on 
occasions, though not very often irnpulsive enough; and though 
his nlanner was always courteous and gentlel11anlike, we used to 
say that he was a thorough specinlen of the peifervidulll Scotorum 
illgellÏlllll. l\Ieanwhile his intellectual character as a teacher 
often canle out in lively hits at anything which he thought over- 
poetical or nlystical; he was anything but fond of Plato, very 
impatient of his and Aristotle's discussions on 'Ideas,' and 
was currently reported to have called one favourite writer- 
I think his own countrynlan Brown-' a long-winded old ass,' 
while we retorted by hunlorous criticisnls on a rather weary 
disquisition between the' Fancy and the Imagination,' which he 
had cramnled up for our benefit out of'Vordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. As to his Divinity Lectures, he was, as well as I remenlber, 
a good deal exercised by the Calvinisnl of the 17th Article; 
and indeed, when he was on the point of standing for a Glasgow 
Professorship of Greek in 1840, where the acceptance of a Pre- 
destinarian \rticle was then generally swallowed as a nlere 
nlatter of fornl, he at once, on hearing of this, declined to be- 
come a candidate. 
"Such, regarded merely as a Lecturer, the first aspect in 
which undergraduates would look at him, was the view which we 
should mostly have taken of Tait, as vigorous, acute, fluent and 
felicitous in language, and on the whole, so far as I had the 
nleans of judging, the ablest lecturer in his day at Oxford. And 
sonle of us soon saw far more than this; and as a certain stiffness 
which hung about him during most of his earlier life gradually 
thawed, we quickly began to feel the straightforwardness and 
manly simplicity of his character, combined with a thorough 
courtesy of nlind and mann(.r, and with a genuine warm th of 
heart, a little veiled by his reserve. In all these respects it is 
difficult for me to express nlY own sense of all that lowed hinl 
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l11yself in nlY undergraduate days, and I can hardly help feeling 
sonle surprise that while he was certainly influencing our char- 
acters, he had so little direct influence on our opinions. It 111USt 
not be forgotten, however, that he was throughout life rather a 
l11an of action than of the deepest thought; and, not to dwell here 
upon one or two intellectual defects in this respect, his life at 
Oxford was passed at a very remarkable time, which made his 
position there a peculiar and a very isolated one. And cer- 
tainly this fact very much coloured his whole Oxford life; for 
he was almost the only tutor at once of a powerful intellect, and 
of a high moral tone, who was hardly in the least influenced by 
the spirit which nloved almost every young nlan of thought in 
()xford fronl about 1835 to 1845, and which, at the same time, he 
felt that he had no power of resisting. The tale of that move- 
11lent has been told us lately in very different styles by three 
3ble writers, 1\1r. l\lozley, l\lr. l\Iark Pattison, and Professor 
Shairp, as well as in the lively and interesting description of 1\1r. 
Newnlan's preaching by Sir F. Doyle; but they all come back 
to this, that the one great power which then ruled and inspired 
Oxford was John Henry N ewnlan, the influence of whose singular 
combination of genius and devotion has had no parallel there, 
either before or since; the only persons who were left outside the 
channed circle being a somewhat apathetic race, the twenty or 
twenty-two heads of houses, and a few tutors, of whonl Taít wa<; 
the only one of real power. If this statenlent seenlS to you 
exaggerated, I nlust renlind you that)t is scarcely so strong as the 
words of Professor Shairp, hil11self a Scotchnlan and a friend of 
T3it's, and one who, if his own genius and devotion led hinl keenly 
to appreciate N eWlnan, was no adherent of the movement, but 
sÏ111ply spoke of what he had seen as' a nlatter of history. I 
daresay you may have mentioned this already, but it 111ay be 
worth while even to repeat Shairp's own words-' The influence 
which Newman had gained,' he says-he was there in 18 4 2 - 
'apparently without setting hinlself to seek it, was altogether 
unlike anything else in our tÍ1ne. A nlysterious veneration had 
hy degrees gathered round him, till now it was alnlost as if sonlC 
All1brose or Augustine of elder days had reappeared:' and he 
adds, 'There was not, in Oxford at least, a reading 1l1an who 
was not more or less indirectly influenced by it. Only the very 
idle or the very, frivolous were proof against it. . . . It raised 
the tone of average nlorality in O
ford to a level which perhaps 
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it had never before reached. You lnay call it overwrought, and 
too highly strung. Perhaps it was. It was better, however, for 
young Inen to be so, than to be doubters or cynics.' 
"Tait's position, both at Oxford and at Balliol, standing as 
he did quite outside of this great 1110vement, was a curious, 
and, in son1e respects, a trying one. Brought up in a good 
Presbyterian fanlily, he had, as nlay be supposed, very little 
sY111pathy with the' High Church Party' in the English Church, 
and never the slightest inclination to ' N eWlnanism '; and indeed, 
owing to a certain want of poetry in his character, he was long, 
if not always, unable to do full justice to the character of the 
great leader himself. 1\feanwhile he had not, liJ...e Arnold or 
l\Iaurice, anything like a counter systenl of religious or intellectual 
thought, and S0011 felt himself incapable of resisting an influence 
to which he saw so lnany of those to whon1 he was 1110st attached 
Succu111bing. Of these his old tutor, and long his dearest friend, 
Oakeley, was one of the first. Oakeley, the son of a fonner 
Governor of )Iadras, and who after passing, as "as not unusual, 
through the phase of Evangelicalisll1, joined the Ronlan Church 
about the saIne time as N ewn1an, had been Tait's earliest friend 
at Oxford, and his affection for hin1 ended only with his life. It 
is touching to ren1en1ber that in the last thing which the Arch- 
bishop ever wrote (a short notice of ::\lr. :Jlozley's 'Renliniscences '), 
he spoke of Oakeley and \Vard as two of the best men he had 
ever known, and I well ren1en1ber his saying to 111e on a day 
which they had both been spending with hinl at Fulhaul, about 
the year 1860, 'It would indeed be disgraceful in me, if I coulrl 
ever forget all that Oakeley did for nle, when I first CaIne up as 
a raw young Scotchn1an, and with scarcely a friend, to Oxford; 
he was,' I think he added, 'quite a father to Ine.' Their friend- 
ship continued during the first years of 1'ait's tutorship, but 
Oakeley was gradually drawn into the strealn of' N ewmaniS111' : 
and I have no doubt that their entire separation, though unac- 
c0111panied by any bitterness, was a heavy trial to Tait. Nor 
was it ll1ended by the fact that others to whon1 he was n1uch 
attached, his own pupils particularly, were either affected by the 
sanle influence, or of a different way of thinking fron1 h i111 self. 
He had, indeed, in Balliol a fOrInidable counter influence in the 
person of his brother tutor \Vard, who, having been always, as 
Lord TennysonJs epitaph describes hil1l, 'the 1110st unworldly of 
lnankind,' had already also beco1l1e 'the most generous of 
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lTltr
unontanes,' and whose po\\erful and thorough-going logic, 
not always under the control of facts, often carried most of us, 
who were then young' Fellows,' off our legs; he laid hinlself out 
indeed for proselytism to an anlusing extent, and Stanley and 
Clough were successively, rather to the annoyance of their 
friends, ahnost absorbed by hÜn. Common rooms are said, in 
these later days, to have very llluch changed their character, but 
about that tilne one or two of the principal, such as \lerton with 
(Cardinal) 
Ianning, Hope-Scott, and Bruce (Lord Elgin), and 
Balliol with Tait and \Vard, were delightful arenas of intellectual 
life. l\Iany and vehelnent certainly were the disputes between 
Tait and \\T ard in the Balliol Conlnlon Roonl, where they 
were adlnirably matched, each respecting the other's acute- 
ness and power of argUlnent, and I never remember the slightest 
loss of temper on either side. I nlust say, on referring to 
a journal which I kept at that tinle, that \Yard seems to nle 
never to have shrunk fronl any extravagance, or what he called 
, going the whole hog,' when his argument required it. 
"As I have alluded once or twice to Tail's pupils, Inlay 
perhaps conlplete this picture of his tutorial life by saying that 
he had fallen in with a rather renlarkable and active-nlinded set 
of ' scholars,' not very easy to manage intellectually. Sir John 
\\ïckens, Stanley, Goulburn, Jowett, Clough, Sir Stafford N orth- 
cote, Lord Coleridge, Temple Bishop of London, and l\Iatthew 
Arnold, all followed each other as scholars in the seven years of 
his tutorship; and the list of nalnes will show you that we were 
a set of young fellows who were very n1uch disposed to take our 
own line-no doubt too l1luch so-aln10st fron1 the first days of 
our Oxford life. 
-\bout half were Etonians, and nlost of the 
others had conle fresh fro111 Arnold, full of raw ideas, which we 
had got fronl our' Pops,' and other debating societies, and having 
looked forward to Oxford as a new world of life 
d thought. 
It certainly became so to 111any of us, and I, for one, cannot 
look back to any years so full of life and enjoynlent as nlY three 
undergraduate years at Balliol, when' old \Yard/ as we fan1iliarly 
called him, was inducting us into John Stuart l\Iill, John Austin, 
etc., and we were ourselves vainly endeavouring to Ï1nbue llh/l 
with Coleridge and \Yordsworth-both he and Tait being at that 
time equally intolerant of poetry-while the successi\'e works of 
Ncwl11an, and his weekly sernlons, exercised a sort of sobenng 
influence in the background. :i\Ieanwhile Tail's lectures kept us 
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to our regular work, for they were full of character, and the very 
style of lecturing in those days served as a sort of nloral link 
between hinl and his pupils. This old style is now, I believe, a 
thing of the past; and I have no doubt that the new one, where 
the nUl11ber of hearers anl0Ul1ts to one or two hundred, is of a 
111uch more learned and professorial character. But I may be 
allowed to doubt whether, given a really able nlan, the lectures 
in a tutor's own room to a class of SOl1le eighteen or twenty 
pupils, who were sure to be well Sh01f 1 ll 1Iþ if they had not pre- 
pared their work, were not a thoroughly effective style of teaching; 
and I anl disposed to agree with the dictul1l of a Conservative 
friend and brother Dean, whose nanle would carry a great deal 
of weight, and who is fond of saying: 'They may talk as they 
like about their new styles of teaching, but my notion of a 
good education is what we used to get from dear old 1'ait and 
Scott. ' 
" I don't know, nlY dear Dean, whether these renlenlbrances, on 
which I feel I have dwelt too long with an old nlan's fondness, will 
have gi,.en you a true idea of the position which Tait had at 
Oxford. But putting aside, as far as I can, the feelings of a 
deep personal attachnlent, I should say that he was then a man 
of 111arked character rather than of the genius which distinctly 
influences others-thoroughly Scotch in its independence, its 
caution, and its resen'e of expression, but also with a reserve of 
power which belonged to the nlan hinlself-a character which 
was sure to grow, and, in the best sense of the word, be successful. 
I ought to add that he left Oxford before he was thirty, and that 
on the only public occasion which caned hinl forth (rightly or 
wrongly), the protest against No. xc., he had shown great decI- 
sion. It was his quiet power, however, which I l11yself always 
felt most strongly-col11bined, of course, with other great 1110ral 
qua.lities-for he always seenled to me to rise to the occasion, 
whatever it might be; and I felt confident, both when he went 
to .Rugby, and when he was Illade Bishop of London, that, 
though he would ll1ake sonle nlistakes, his force and dignity of 
character, his quiet self-confidence, and his strong good sense- 
the great quality in which he n10st believed-would ensure his 
success. 
Iay I be excused for nlentioning a conversation which 
I well remenlber with lVir. Gladstone, on 1'ait's appointn1ent to 
London in 1856, when he was nluch annoyed at Tait's being 
preferred to Bishop \Yilberforce-and of which he relninded lHe 
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nearly thirty years afterwards, at the tillle of the 
\rchbishop's 
death, by saying: 'Ah! I remelllber your n1aintaining to ll1e at 
that time that his (TEp.vóTYjr; and his judglllent would make hinl 
a great Bishop.' 
" Such are some of n1Y recollections of his earlier years. Per- 
haps you will let lue add in separate notices such rrlemoranda as 
occur to nle with reference to his Jife at Rugby, and as Bishop 
and _\rchhishop.-I anl, lny dear Dean, yours very truly, 
"'V. C. L.\KE." 



CH/\PTER V. 


RUGBY. 


1842-1850. 


, 
TIlE summcr of 1842 opened a totally ne\v and unex- 
pectcd field of interest and of \\Tork. In the first \veek 
of June, Tait \\Tas spcnding a fe\v days at Courtecn Hall, 
in Northamptonshire, \yith Sir Charles and I
ady \'Take, 
\vho had just lost a beloved daughter. 


"'fhe visit over," writes Lady 'Vake, "Archie returned to 
Oxford. I had gone with him to Blisworth Station to see hin1 
off, when our attention was attracted by the sight of a ll1ultitude 
of boys filling the carriages of the train, all silent and sad. 
"Vho were they?' '1'he young gentlelnen froin Rugby!' was 
the reply. Evidently it was no holiday. "Vhat brought theln 
there?' , Arnold is dead,' passed from 1110uth to 1110uth. 1'heir 
hushed voices and subdued looks told evidently how suddenly 
the blow had fallen, and how it had affected tach one of 
then1." 


Dr. Arnold died on Sunday, June 12th, 1842, and, 
tcn days latcr, Archibald Tait, mainly at the instigation 
of Lake and Stanley, dcclared himself a candidate for the 
vacant post. I lis diary has the follo\\Ting on June 23, 
1842: "0 Lord, I have this day taken a step which may 
lead to much good or much evil. Do Thou suffer me to 
succeed, only if it be to the good of my o\vn soul, and to 
Thy glory." 
The uniquc position held by Dr. Arnold among school- 
masters, and indeed among Englishmen, gave an altogeth
r 
exceptional intcrest to the question-Who "9as to be his 
110 
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uccessor? .L\mong H..ugbeians, and not among theln alone, 
the e"\:citcment as to the appointment ,vas immense; and 
\vhen, on July 28th, 1842, it ,vas announced that Archibald 
Tait had bccn elccted, his friends scarcely knc\v \vhether 
to congratulate him or not upon the perilous inhcritance. 
Among the unsuccessful candidates ,vere several ,vhose 
qualifications in SOlne particular respect ,verc superior to 
his own. 1\lr. C. ] . Vaughan, besides his high Cambridge 
reputation as a scholar, had becn one of Dr. Arnold's 
foremost pupils; \vhile Mr. Bonamy Price had not only 
been his pupil at Laleham, but had successfully scrved 
undcr him as an assistant master; nor could Tait lay 
claim to the technical and accurate scholarship of such 
men as IVIr. l\Ierivale, 1\1r. Kynaston, and 1\'1r. Blakesley. 
1\1r. Lake, ,vho had been one of the first to urge him to 
becomc a candidate, and \vhose intimacy \\'ith Dr. Arnold 
ga vc special \veight to his opinion, ,vas fully a \vare of 
'fait's \veak points. A fe\\y days before the election he 
\vrites :- 


"0 lny dear Tait, I do not envy you if you do get it. I 
quite quake for the awful responsibility, putting on that giant's 
an11our. However, I really believe you are far the best. 1\1 y 
Inain fears are for your sen110ns being dull, and your Latin prose, 
and con1position generally, weak, in which latter points you will 
have, I think, hard work. But I earnestly say, as far as we can 
see, 'God grant he 111ay get it ! ' " 


.A.ccording to the account given by Lady \Vake, 
\vho had special opportunities of knowlcdge, it \vas found, 
when the trustees mct for the election after study of the 
testimonials, that some of thcln had Tait's name first 
upon their lists, ,vhilc all the rest, \vithout exception, had 
placed it second. The issue \vas finally narro\\-cd it is 
J , 
said, to thc consideration of the rclative merits of t\\-O of 
. \ 
the youngcst among the eighteen candidates, Archibald 
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'fait and Charles John Vaughan, and it \vas not till after 
long and anxious debate that the decision \vas arrived at, 
and Tait \vas elected ill Arnold's room.. 
To realise the nature of the task to \vhich he \yas thus 
suddenly called, it is only necessary to read the remarkablc 
chapter in Stanley's Life of Dr. A rllold, ,vhich. òescribes 
the great Inaster's i School Life at Rugby.' No other 
schoolmaster has ever occupied so large a place as 
Arnold in the attention of England, and the most sclf- 
confident of men might \\Tell have shrunk from exposing 
hinlself to the fierce light \\yhich continued to beat upon 
the scene of that conspicuous life, and to the necessity of 
being judged by the standard which Arnold had created. 
On the day before the election Tait \vrites as follo\vs 
in enclosing a testi tnonial to a friend :- 
"It is quite a delightful interlude for ll1C to have to put forth 
any onc's 111erits but Iny own. As you tnay suppose, I feel S0I11è- 
what nervou
 about the result of to-lnorrow's election. But the 
near approach of the day has brought so vividly before 111e the 
deeply responsible nature of the office for which I an1 a candi- 
date that I shall be able to Inake up illY nlind to failure. rrhe 
responsibility of such a situation seen1S to 111e every day 1110re 
awful; hut all situations are responsihle just in proportion to 
their usefulness, and if it were in IHY power to keep up that systelu 
which Ur. 
 \rnold has hegun, I should certainly think ll1Y life 
well spent." 


The ne\vs of his election did not reach him until July 
29th, \yhen his diary contains the following:- 
"O
\'ford, 29 th /110 ' 1842.-...\ 1110St eventful day. . . . This 
day ll1Y election at Rughy has dissolved 111Y direct connection 
with Ballio!. 0 Lord, when I look back on the 7} years that 
have passed since I was elected Fellow, what ll1ercies have I to 
thank Thee for ! Yet how little have I in1proved. God, he 
111erciful to ll1e, a 111Ïserable sinner. . . . 'Yhen entering on thi
 
new situation, let no worldly thoughts deceive n1e. 1'he sudden 
death of hin1 who111 I succeed should be enough to prevent this. 
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Crant 111C, TonI, to live each day as I would wish to die. Let 
11lC vicw this event, not as success, hut as the opening up of 
a fresh field of labour in Thy vineyard. Now I l1lay look 
forward to dedicate 111Y whole life to one object-the grand work 
of Christian education. l.let lne never forget that the first re- 
quisitc for this is to be a true Christian lnyself. (
ive me a holy 
heart. Give mc boldness and firl1lness in 'Thy service. (
ive l1le 
unfailing perseverance. Banish all indolence. Give llle freedolu 
fron1 worldly mnbition. 0 Lord, I have llluch labour Lefore 
111c-lnuch to do of a secular character. Grant that this l11ay 
never draw 111e fro III regular habits of devotion, without which 
the Christian life cannot be preserved within nle." 


As has been already said, it \vas largely at the instiga- 
tion of Arthur Stanley that he had resolved to become 
a candidate for the Head-mastership. But in the \veeks 
,vhich follo,ved, Stanley seems to have felt it impossible 
to recommend anyone as really fit to take Dr. Arnold's 
place, and beforc the actual election took place he had 
practically ceased to support Tait's candidature. 
Several characteristic letters from hin1 follo\ved one 
another in rapid succession as soon as the election ,vas 
over. 


The Rei). A. P. Stall/C)I to the Rei). A. C. Tait. 
"July 29, 18 4 2 . 
" 
l y DEAR T
\IT,- The awful intelligence of your election 
has just reached nle. 
\t any tin{e it 
\'ould have been a l1l0St 
serious responsibility to llle-fronl circulnstances which have tran- 
:c;pired in the last week 1 it is absolutely ovcrwhelnling. I have 
not heart to say nlore than that I conjure you hy your friendship 
for 111e, your reverence for your great prLdece
sor, your sen:c;e of 
the sacredne
s of your office, your devotion to HÏ1u whose work 
you are now 11lore than ever called upon to do, to lay aside every 
thought for the present except that of repairing your deficiencies. 
] These' circumstances' are eXplained in a subsequent letter to be the 
ohjections of some of the Rugby masters to the new appointment, but the 
same lctter adds that he finds he has overrated the difficulties, and they are 
vanishing. 
YOL. I. H 
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Read _\rnold's sennons. At whatever expense of orthodoxy 
(so called) for the tilne, throw yourself thoroughly into his spirit. 
Alter nothing at first. See all that is good and nothing that is 
bad in the Inasters and the Rugby character." 


A fc\v days later he \vrites :- 
"I feel as if your appointInent to this trelnendous office with- 
out an ordination had given a shock to nl)" tendencies to believe 
in Apostolical succession which they will never recover. It is 
of course inlpossible not to recur to the .chasnl never to be filled 
up when I think of your cl
ction; but IllY thoughts sonletinles 
return thence charged with the hope that God has in store great 
things for you also, and that the object of this whole dispensa- 
tion, so far as I anl concerned, has not been solely to break 
down nlY chief earthly stay, but to show Ine how his work nlay 
be continued by others_" 


And again :- 


" 


"Forgivt: lllC, if in the first agony of distress, when your election 
brought before nle what J had lost-not only in hinl at Rugby, 
hut in you at Oxford-I Inay have spoken too sadly. You 111USt 
not expect that I could go scatheless through so terrible a con- 
vulsion as this has heen." 


Tait's inåuguration as Head-master took place on 
Sunday, August 14th, \vhen the sermon \vas preached 
by Arthur Stanley. The Head-nlaster \vas deeply moved 
by the sors liturgica, \vhich gave as the opening \\'ords 
of the Epistle for the day, "Such trust have \ve through 
Christ to God-\vard : not that \ve are sufficient of ourselves 
to think anything as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is 
of God." 


Diar)'. 
"Sunday Evelling, A1'i[ust 14th, 18..J.2.-Gracious Lord, accept 
IllY heartfelt thanks for the nlercies of this day. l\lay the words 
which Stanley spoke be fixed deeply in Iny heart, and in the 
hearts of all who heard thenl. Oh 11lay the solelll11 responsibility 
which has this day COBle so fully upon ll1C 11lake 1l1C a nlan of 
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prayer. \Vithout incessant prayer I am lost, and, if I perish, how 
lnany souls perish with me." 


".Afollday E'l'eJlÙzg, August I5th.-Ahnighty God, give Ine 
strength of body to stand the labour of this place, and strength 
of nlind to conduct myself in it aright. Enable nle, in the Inidst 
of all, to ha\'c time for serious earnest devotion. God Alnlighty, 
bless the young souls over whom Thy Providence has placed 
fllC. Amen." 


It \\ras from the first a great satisfaction to him to 
kno\v that he had thc entire confidence of Dr. Arnold's 
o\vn farnily and friends. In a letter received soon after 
his appointment IV1r. l\1atthe\v Arnold \vrote:- 
" FraIn the very beginning, when we found that Archdeacon 
Hare would not stand, I heartily wished for your success, as 
111Y first feeling was that the one point of paraInount importance 
was to provide for the efficient government and finn and con
 
sistent lllanagenlent of the school, which seelned to me far the 
Bl0st necessary requisite in the election, and one that there was 
SOl1le danger of neglecting. I feel so confident that if you have 
a school wisely and firnlly governed, and boys and In asters alike 
iInpressed with the conviction that their "l1lain object should be 
to unite their efforts in lnaking and keeping the place a Christian 
school, all the intellectual proficiency which is apt to be the first 
thing considered will he sure to follow as a Blatter of course." 


It \vould be useless to give the chronological details . 
of a lifc so necessarily monotonous as that of the Head- 
master of a public school,! and a fe,v reminiscences 
furnishcd by colleagues or contempdra'ries ,vho kne\v him 
well \vill probably be the best mode of presenting some 
picture of Tait's position and \vork at Rugby. 
The following is contributed by the Dean of \Vest- 
rninstcr: 2_ 


., \ Yhcn the ne\vs of Dr. Tait's election came (I \\ as 


I See Stanley's Lifi of Arnold, chap. iii. 
2 Dr. Bradley was a pupil of Dr. Arnold at Rugby from 18 37 to 184 0 . 
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thcn an undcrgraduate at Oxford), I rcnlcmbcr being, on 
thc \\Thole, content; and I think I aln right in saying that 
the Rugby undergraduates, \vhen \ve Inet in October- 
though the loss of Arnold absorbed us to a degree difficult 
to make others rcalisc-turned with grcat loyalty to Tait. 
I \vas intimatc \\Tith many \vho can1e up to Oxford fron1 
Rugby in the year follo\ving his appointment, and the 
impression I got of him \\Tas that of quite indefatigablc 
earnestness and industry, and of his thro\ving himself hcart 
.. 
and soul into the H..ugby tradition. Indeed, I aln not 
\vrong, I suspcct, in thinking that Tait and Cotton (though 
both of course "9ith an infinite fund of humour) probably 
over-strained the alnount of responsibility and high-strung 
sense of duty \vhich Arnold had made a part of the older 
boys' education. Some fe\v boys flung off from it entircly, 
but others came to Oxford in Tait's carlier days ovcr- 
\veightcd. \Ve oldcr Rugbeians had perhaps been as bad; 
but \ve used to think that the younger generation carricd 
the flag of ' tnoral thoughtfulness' rather too high. 1 . . . 
"Early in 1846 Dr. Tait appointed me an assistant 
master at Rugby. I remember our intervie\v to arrange 
preliminarics. There \vas truth as \vell as humour in his 
remark (to \vhich I cordially assented) that ,ve had other 
things to do at Rugby besides exalting thc Arnold 
tradition. The school \vas at that time sOlne\yhat out of 
gear. The influx oJ boys had been immense; the houses 
\vere ovcrcro\vded; the system of payment \vas inequit- 
able, enriching the older masters, but leaving no funds for 
increase of staff. The IIead-master's position must, I aID 
sure on looking back, have been surrounded ,,'ith difficultics 
and anxieties. He ,,-orked very hard: rose early and 
\\'orked before first school, which ,vas at 7 o'clock, especially 


1 Arthur Stanley in one of his sermons at Oxford speaks of Arnold's boys 
as having felt at school "the care of all the Churches." (Sermolls 011 the" 
Aþostolic Age, p. 28.) 
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hard at his l\Iodcrn Ilistory and Divinity Lectures. He 
,vas not, of course, relnarkable as a scholar, and from the 
first he ,viscly had the assistance of a Composition master. 
But his teaching \vas, so far as I can say, thoroughly good 
in the main, bettcr, I think, than that of many more 
brilliant scholars, and he ahvays left on the mind of the 
Sixth the idea of conscientious and thorough \vork. . . . 
H is 
ermons \vere very earnest and devout. Noone could 
sneer "at theITI; no one did, I think. They \vere some- 
times really impressive. lVlore than this I can hardly say; 
hut I feel sure that he exercised a great deal of religious 
influence on the school. It \\ras a very busy life. I pro- 
bably sa,v rnore of him than almost any master except 
Cotton; but there \vas not much time for this except in 
occasional rides and short conversations. He \vas very 
hospitable, and fond of society, and I often dined there and 
mct various people from the outer \vorlâ. I remember 
Cotton summing up his position by applying to him 
'fertullus' \vords to Felix: (Seeing that by thee \ve enjoy 
great quietness, and that many \vorthy deeds are done 
unto this nation by thy providence.' Indeed, I think that 
he \vas thoroughly respected and, in the main, appreciated. 
There \vas a sort of inflated idea that Rugby \vas the centre 
of the \vorld, and that none but a man of genius could 
preside over it; but I can't recall anything more marked 
than this. I-lis illness came in the spring of 1848: it \\'as 
terribly severe, and one day \ve really \\'alked about the 
quad expecting that any moment the chapel bell might 
toll. It of course shook him grea.tly, and he \vas long 
unfit for \vork, and never, I think, \vas quite at home again 
(It l{ugby, though getting better ,vhen the Deanery of 
Carlisle came in 1849. Then I think everyone felt \\ hat a 
los
 he ,,'ould be, and the feeling of the boys especially 
rose to enthusiasm. I-Ic left in the rniddle of the year 1850, 
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and the carriage \vas dra \vn do\vn by the boys, and there 
\vas the greatest possible excitement. One melnber of the 
school-house, an Irishman, I found ,veeping so drcadfully 
at thc station that I brought him back, and got leave from 
the ne\v Head-master to let him stay \vith me for the 
rcmaining \veek or t\\90 before he left school, to save him 
the distress of beginning ,,-ith a ne\v Head-master. . . . 
His tenurc of the Hcaù-mastership \vas a vcry ren1arkable 
instance of goodness and good sense (and, I need hardly 
add, vcry good abilities), enabling a nlan to fill a post for 
\vhich he ,vas not spccially designed. One may fairly say 
this of so great a Bishop of London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. I try in vain to recollect any special failure 
\vhich I could point out. His interest in individual boys 
\vas \VarnI; he ncver forgot them \vhen they had left, anù 
the school-house received infinite kindness both froln hinl 
and from l\Irs. Tait. I can only add that the impression 
he made upon lnyself ,,'as such, that \vhcn I heard of his 
being made Bishop of London I felt sure that he \vould 
succeed or die." 


The following is from the pen of Principal Shairp:- 
"Tait was certainly by no means a born school-master. 
He had not himself been at an English public school, and 
his sympathics and po\vers of influence lay more \vith 
young men than \vith boys. . . . Besides this, the assistant 
masters over \vhom he \\'as to be placed had many of them 
be
n devoted pupils and friends of Arnold, and they \vere 
apt to fancy themselves exalted beyond other Inen by 
their contact \vith him. It \vas not to be cxpected that 
these men should have the saine feelings to\vards Tait, 
\vho \vas an entire stranger to them, which they had to\vards 
Arnold. It may have been that some of them may have 
been thought, both by their friends and by themselves, 
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fully equal to Tait. But \vhen a successor to Arnold ,vas 
\vanted, it \vas to Oxford that men naturally looked for 
onc. .t.\nd among the Oxford Fello\vs and Tutors of that 
day they naturally turned to the chief Tutor of the best 
College; and he stood out froln all his compeers, if not for 
the finest scholarship, yet for the most substantial character 
and robust manhood. J.\nd it \vas all needed at this crisis. 
lio r of all the transitions of his eventful life, I do not 
believe that any so tried him as the passage from Oxford 
to Rugby. But he faced it \vith that calm meek courage 
so characteristic of him-a courage founded not on self- 
assertion, or any over-appreciation of his o\vn power, but 
on the sense that this \vas the thing to do, and that by 
God's help he \vould do it. And, \vhateyer difficulties 
there may have been at the outset, the school quickly gre\v 
and prospered under his Head-mastership. The 400 boys 
\vhom it contained at Arnold's death soon increased to 
500. This \vas no doubt in great measure due to the 
reputation '\Thich .L\rnold had left, and to the great expan- 
sion of that reputation \vhich follo\ved the appearance 
of Stanley's famous Biography. But if this 'vas the source 
\vhence the prosperity came, it \vas Tait \vho nurtured and 
garnered it. He sho\ved his usual good sense in accepting 
the position to ,vhich he had been called of being the 
conservator of Arnold's \vork, and building on the founda- 
tion \vhich he had laid. 
"Dr. Tait had been Head-master for more than four 
years \vhen he offered me an assistant-mastership \vhich 
had become vacant. For the first \veek or tcn days I \vas 
the guest at the 
chool-house, ,vhere I \vas received \vith 
ITIuch kindness. One afternoon, the first or second day 
after my arrival, Dr. Tait took me into his study, and there 
gave me 
ome hints about the school and its \vays, and, 
cspecially, gave a slight sketch of the sevcral masters of 
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\\"hom I \vas about to become a collcaguc. 1-1 e said a fe\v 
\\yords about each, and \vhen I aften\"ards camc to kno\v 
them, I found his estimate to have been \vonderfully true. 
I especially remember the emphac:;is of admiration \\"ith 
\vhich he d,velt on the character of Cotton, and on the 
\vay he did his ,york. Evidently he ,vas a master after 
Dr. Tait's o\vn heart." 


Delicate as his position ,vas \vith regard to the assistant 
masters \vho kne\v so much more than he could kno\v of 
Rugby and its traditions, his relations \vith them \\yere 
from the first of the most cordial kind. An interruption 
of this \vas at one time threatened, \vhen, in the year 1845, 
a strong disagreement arose respecting the appointment of 
a ne\v nlaster to a particular form. For some days the 
resignation of several of the best men of the staff seenlcd 
imminent, but it ,vas averted by a combination of firmncss 
and gentleness on Tait's part \vhich, as the correspondence 
sho,vs, \von thc ,varm appreciation even of those \vho had 
at first felt most aggrieved. On this, as on sevcral othcr 
occasions, he emphatically asserted his yie\\' as to the 
independent rights, the possession of \vhich he, like Dr. 
Arnold, considered essential to the due maintenance of the 
Head-master's position. The only entry on the subject in 
his journal is as follo\vs :- 
"Saturday, 5th APril 1845.- -0 Lord God, in this great diffi- 
culty as to the Inanagement of the school, grant that I 11lay put 
away every thought but how I shall hest regulate it as a portion 
of 'Thy Church to Thy glory and the good of souls. Suppress 
every angry or proud thought; Illay I not seek Illy own glory. 
J\1ay I be ready to l1lake any sacrifice Inyself; but teach me to 
be bold in I'hy service. l\Iay no fear of Inan cOIllpel l1le to dn 
what is wrong, no desire of peace lead nle to give up principle 
but, on the other hand, Inay I be saved fr01l1 an harshness or 
unkindness, and fronl any proud continuance in Iny own deter- 
Ininations, because I have once cOlnn1itted nlyself to theIne 
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] .ord, l11ay I remenlbcr that Thou hast intrusted to nIe I1Iany 
souls. n 


'fhe follo\ving extracts from some of his lctters to his 
future \vife during the months of their engagement sho\v 
the keen intercst he ,vas fceling in his "90rk :- 
"I certainly have nlY tÌ1ne here nlost fully occupied, but I 
could not have any work l110re truly interesting. I find the Sixth 
take great interest in Plato's Phædo-as they ought. I consider 
the books they are reading with me now about the nIost interest- 
ing that could possibly be found. Not to nlention the Acts of 
the ...\postIes-reading which carefully with thenl opens up new 
and striking features in it every day-we are reading the Phædo 
of Plato, which, as I daresay you know, contains the conversation 
of Socrates, on the day of his death, with his disciples on the 
innl10rtality of the soul; the sixth book of Virgil's Ælleid, which 
gives the account of ./Eneas going down to the abode of the dead, 
and sets forth the belief of the ancients on the state of future 
retribution; the first book of Tacitus' Annals, which is a noble 
picture of Ronle in its fallen state under Tiberius; and the 
Electra of Sophocles, about the noblest of ancient tragedies. So 
that you see I live in good COl1Ipany, having daily converse with 
such great HIen. This is really no nonsense." 


.A.nd again :- 


" Good Frida)'. 
"This day has been full of interest. To-night I have had a 
conversation-which I shall tell you about when we 111eet-with 
a boy who, having been brought up a Unitarian, is anxious, with 
his father's consent, to becolne a nIenlber of the Church of 
England, and receive the Conlnlunion on Easter Sunday. l\Iany 
people think that a schoohnaster's is not a proper profession for a 
clcrgynlan. 1\1 y opinion, on the contrary, is that there is no 
situation of so directly pastoral a nature as tHine. How very fe". 
clergy have parishioner') who are so willing to be led as nlY 
l)oys ! " 


And again :- 
"This afterooon has been a very Inelancholy onc. The 
')pceches ended at half-past two. It was altogether an interesting 
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sight. And when it was over, the thoughts of a whole year 
passed in tIllS place caIne upon 1l1e-the terrible responsibility- 
the little good that has been done-the great difficulties that lie 
before 111e- and altogether the separating fro111 all these young 
faces, with the certainty that Inany of then1 I shall never see on 
earth again-and yet that for the good or evil they have con- 
tracted here I shall certainly haye to give an account." 


On l\Iidsumlncr-day 1843, thc Head-lnaster of Rugby 
\\ras 111arried in Elmdon Church to Catharine Spooner, 
the youngcst daughtcr of Archdeacon Spooner, vicar of 
Eln1don. The little volume is no\v \vell kno\vn in \vhich 
..:\rchbishop Tait has himself told the story of their 
,yedded life of five-and-thirty years, and his biographer 
half shrinks from treading, ho\\-ever reverently, upon holy 
ground. But no picture of his life during anyone of 
those eventful years ,vould be a true onc \vhich failed 
to sho\v her \vorking in bright activity by his side, 
sharing and lightening e\gery labour and every sorro\v. 
After eagerly elnbracing in hcr earlier girlhood the best 
teaching of the Evangelical party, to \vhich her father 
and his fricnds belonged, she had fallen, somc years 
beforc her marriage, under the influence of the Oxford 
school; and, as the Archbishop has hilnself told us- 


" She could scarcely Lear that it should be opposed and spoken 
against. She has often told 111C how, "hen she heard that one 
of the four protesting tutors who helped to bring to a sudden 
close the series of the Oxford Tracts was a candidate for the 
Head-n1astership of Rughy, she earnestly hoped he would not 
he successfu1. . . . It was a strange turn of fate which Inade her 
open her heart next year to the very candidate whose success 
she had deprecated, and beC0111e the happy partner of his life 
at Rugby, Carlisle, Fulhaln, I .an1 beth: sharing in all his deepest 
and truest interests, helping forward for thirty-five years every 
good work which he was called to pr01110te; united to hÍ1n in 
the truest fellowship of soul, whilc still tenlpering by the associa- 
tions of her early O\:ford bias whatever n1ight otherwise have 
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heen harsh in his judglllcnts of the good nlen fronl whonl on 
principle he differed." 1 


I t is a fact that among the many reminiscences of 
those Rugby Jays \vhich have been furnished by pupils 
and friends, there is not one \vhich docs not record the 
deep impression \vhich seems to have been made, even 
0:1 the least susceptible, by the bright presence of the 
beautiful young \vife who presided over the school-house 
hospitality, and entered \vith the keenest zest into every 
}{ugby interest, great and small. 
She had becn brought up in the quietest of country 
homes-till she \vas t\venty-one years old she had never 
seen the sea-and though her 1l1ind "9as richly stored \vi th 
:English literature of every kind, she had few friends 
beyond the rather \vide circle of her family, and she kne\v 
little of the \vorld outside. To sho\v her so much that 
\vas ne\v \vhen the successive school holidays came round, 
\vas to her husband a very keen enjoyment. 
In the summer of 1845 they undertook a journey \vhich 
n1ust have tested severely even her untiring 
trength. 
Leaving England on the last day of June, in c9mpany 
\vith his two brothers and a nephe\v, they posted through 
France and Italy, and in perhaps the seven hottest \veeks 
of an exceptionally hot summer they drove from Paris, 
over l\1:ont Cenis, to Genoa. Sailing thence, they dis- 
elnbarked their carriage at Naples, and after visiting 
Sorrento and Vesuvius-then in eruption-they drove by 
}{ome, where thcy spcnt six days, to Perugia, Florence, 
Bologna, and l\Iilan. Thence over the Spliigen into 
Switzerland, and back to Calais. 
The rough journal \vhich Dr. Tait kept throughout 
this remarkable tour tells of the n1any difficulties which 
they encounte
ed on the journey, due in part to the 


] Catharine all'! Craufurd Tait, p. 6. 
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necessity of travelling more rapidly than their dri\"ers 
and hotel-keepers approved, and in part to the suspicion 
\yhich seems someho\v to have attached to their party, 
especially in the N" eapolitan and Papal dominions. This 
entry is thrice repeated :- 


".lll"e1Il.-Let no l11an in his senses ever agaIn introduce a 
carriage into the kingdonl of Naples by sea." 


At K aples he "Trites :- 


. 
"I confess the nlore I see of Sundays on the Continent, the 
n10re doe
 one's opinion of the Puritans rise. Sunday cannot 
he a day of rest to the hard-pressed poor unless it be ll1ade 
a day of religious rest. " 
" I cannot endure 
I useUll1S, but the paintings of Herculaneun1 
and Ponlpeii, the rusty irons to which the skeletons of prisoners 
were found chained, the statues of the Balbi and of Agrippina, 
the Farnese Hercules-these save this fro111 giving ll1e the sicken- 
ing feeling which a n1useUlll generally hrings." 


In Rome they \vorked day and night at sight-seeing. 


., It is very well to pass a few n10nths abro1.d, hut the hurry 
and want of peace 11lakes it by no Ineans the best rela-xation 
for a ll1ap who fears that during the rest of the year he has 1110rc 
work than is consistent with quiet thoughtfulness." 
"Pope not to be seen. 'Aujourd'hui il ne sort pas. Dell1ain 
il y a une procession, et il ne sort pas. Salnedi il ne sort jmnais. 
Ki dinlanche.' I hope he Inay liye through the week." 


" PERUGL\, Jul.)' 29t1z.- The landlord warned us that next ùay 
was to Le the exhibition of the ring of the \Tirgin at the church 
close by, and that we 11lUSt expect about 3 A.:\l. to hear thousands 
of poor people fronl the ... \bbruzzi and fronl Calabria, and fron1 
nlost distant parts of Neapolitan don1inions pass under our 
windows singing \Tivat l\Iaria and Ave l\Iaria. 'V e were roused 
accordingly; and to-day. about eleven, we saw a scene the 1110St 
wonderful that I ever beheld. The people of the coulltry here, it 
appears, do not think very ll1uch of the relic, but its fanle is great 
at a distance. This year there were not above 2000 pilgrinls fronl 
a distance, which is a sl11all nUlllher. l'hey were the 1110St abject 
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of the peasantry,- poor, tired, ragged,-having COBle, sonlC of 
thenl hundreds of nliles. One end of the church was filled with 
, 
theln. As soon as the relic was brought down to be exhibited 
to the authorities of the town who were present, these poor 
creatures, who were wrought to the highest pitch of excitelnent, 
shouted out their \ïvat 
raria. The senators retired, and then 
began a scene which baffles aU description. \Ve at last succeeded 
in getting into a gallery, inl111ediate1y ahove the chapel where 
the relic was displayed. The people werc adnlitted by an iron 
gate in the railing. The dense Inass was crushed together in 
such a way as seeI11ed to threaten that Inany would be stifled. 
As the gate was opened they shrieked and rushed, and those 
who got in only did so with their lives. 'fhe soldiers who shut 
the gates had hard work. 
., One 11lan naked, heating hiInself with iron chains, on his 
knees. The crowd treated hinl with the respect paid to a dervish. 
One WOlnan crawled like a WOrIn up the aisle, and received siInilar 
respect. The rest were Iiearly squeezed to death. Each party 
as they entered fell on their knees, kissed the floor, rushed 
to the relic, had their heads rubbed against it by the two 
priests, and Inade (l1l0St of theIn) son1e very snlall offering. 
Our friend the dervish of the iron chains ,ye afterwards nlet 
in the streets, in a great state oí exciten1ent, though it was 1110re 
of terrestrial kind than that of which he had at least assunled the 
appearance in church, when, in the nlidst of adIniring groups, 
he clasped his hands and assulned a beatific look. N ow he was 
very like a sturdy beggar, and his tones were anything but saintly 
when we vassed without giving hÏ1n anything. 
" It is fro111 such scenes as these, not fro111 the elegant 1\lon- 
signori of R0111e, that we nlust judge of the evils of R0111e. The 
scene was indeed like the worship of SOBle heathen deity. This 
surely is Anti-Christ. 
\nd this is the city of an archbishop, and 
within the Pope's own territory." 


In the opening Inonths of this saIne ycar, 1845, hc had 
been again in the thick of ecclesiastical strife, though 
rather as a moderator than as a combatant. 
It is always difficult for d. Head-1l1aster to interfcre 
prominently in, public affairs unconnected \vith his school. 
Dr. Arnold's position had becn uniqùe, but some of his 
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,varmcst admircrs maintain that hc ,vould havc been an 
even greater II ead-mastcr had he becn less prominent as 
a politician and a controversialist. Dr. Tait was of this 
opinion, and it ,vas only on rare occasions during his 
eight years at Rugby that hc allowed hilnself to take part 
in public controversy. But every visitor to the school- 
house remembers his keen intcrest both in home and 
foreign politics, and, above all, in questions of University 
reform. A controversialist, in thc stricter sense, he had 
never bcen, but he interve
led \vith marked cffect in thc 
exciting struggle \\rhich ,vas \\'aged in 1845 round the 
person of his old antagonist and friend, lVlr. \Villiarll 
George \\T ard. 
l\Ir. \Vard, ,,"hose opinions, even in the vie\\y of his 
best fricnds, had been becoming less and less consistent 
\vith any reasonable adhcrence to the Church of England, 
publishcd in 1844 The Ideal of a Christian Chuycll, an 
elaborate volume \vhercin, according to his opponents, he 
publicly dcfied the University, held himself up as an 
instance of the inability of her tests to exclude an avo\vcd 
Roman Catholic, and proclaimed his readiness to subscribe 
the thirty-nine articles as often as they should be tendered 
to hin1, and, at the same time, his abhorrence of the 
Reformation, and his determination, in his o\vn \\rords, 
H to renounce no one Rornan doctrine." 
The IT niversity acccpted the challenge, and a Convoca- 
tion \\-as summoned for February 13th, 1845, \vherein three 
resolutions ,,-ere to be proposed,-the first declaring Mr. 
Ward's book to be "utterly inconsistent \vith the Articles of 
Religion of the Church of England," and \vith 1\1r. vVard's 
o\vn good faith in respect of his subscription to them; 
the second annulling the degrees of B.A. and M.A. con- 
ferred on l\lr. \Vard on the strength of such subscription; 
and the third imposing for the futurc on all graduates a 
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ne\v form of subscription to the Articles, \vith a view to 
avoiding any possibility of such interpretations as Mr. 
\Vard and the supporters of Tract xc. had put upon them. l 
Among the lnelnbers of Convocation ,vhose support 
of these propositions \vas deemed certain, \vere those \vho 
had signed or approved the 'protest' of the four tutors 
three years before. And accordingly Dr. Tait ,vas con- 
fidently appealed to for the use of his name in the 
circulars \vhich advocated the resolutions. 
Instead of giving it, however, he published a pamphlet, 
in the form of a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, \vhich 
greatly disconcerted many of his friends. Admitting 
\vith reluctance the apparent necessity of the proposed 
annulling of l\1r. \Vard's degrees, inasmuch as he hcld 
him to be "a Roman Catholic in everything but the 
name," he yet argued \vith all his might against the 
indiscriminate imposition of a test \vhich he declared 
could do nothing but harm. \Vithout referring directly 
to the part he had taken in the 'protest' of the four 
tutors, he eXplained the consistency of his action then ,vith 
his action no\v. "Mr. vVard," he said, "has publicly and 
boldly challenged the Church and the University, . . . 
and unless I much mistake his character, after an 
intimate acquaintance \vith him for above ten years, I 
an1 sure that he \\yill look ,vith very great contempt upon 
the Protestantism of any \vho arc not ready to urge the 
necessity of his challenge being accepted." 
But "by the third proposition ,vhich they intend to 
bring before Convocation, [the Heads of Houses] have 
plunged into a ne\v field, in \vhich they ID.ust lose the 
support of those who are most able and \villing to stand 


1 The new test was to contain the following words :-" Ego, A. B., . . . 
profiteor . . . me Articulis istis omnibus et singulis eo sensu subscripturum 
in quo eos ex animo credo et primitus editos esse, et nunc mihi ab Universitate 
propositos tanquam opinionum mearum certum ac indl1bitatum signum." 
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by theln." Evangelicals,... \nglo-Catholics, and Broad 
Churchmen 1 \vould, he maintained, be alike placed in a 
difficulty ,,-ere the ne\v form of subscription carried. It 
\vould operate to the exclusion of the best, because the 
most conscientious, tHen. Extreme cases like l\Ir. 'Vard's 
may occur from time to time. " Liberty may degenerate 
into licence, and in his case it has done so. . . . He ha
 
received his cOlntnission as an authorised teacher on con- 
dition of his renouncing }<.omish error. But let the 
University deal \yith each of such cases as it arises. 
There is no need of our narro\ving the limits of the 
Church of England because some amongst us \vish to 
make it too \vide." 
This patl1phlet, \vhich had an immediate and ,,-ide 
circulation; \\yas a disappointtnent to the friends \vho had 
rcckoned too hastily on Tait's partisanship in their at- 
tack. l\Ir. Golightly, for example, his old fello\v-,vorker 
at Baldon, \vrote in much \vrath :- 
"Your panlphlet has caused extrenle concern here to 111any 
whose opinions you value. Pray, for the sake of Rugby, the 
interests of which it Inay really injure, let 111e entreat you to with- 
draw it inlmediately. I cannot tell you how grieved I mH. . . 
You were not called upon to conle forward, nor justified in 
advising the Heads of Houses. Cran1er and the \Tice-Chancellor 
have expressed theIllselves strongly against your paIllphlet. Let 
nlC again beseech you to withdraw it." 


1\1r. Lake, on the other hand \vrote:- 
"I think you have acted n10st rightly and consistently, and 
although I hear that our Oxford friends attack the tone of your 
argulnents, I reall} do not see under the CirCUl11stances, and in 
your position, what other you could adopt. . . . The Heads are 
one and all furious at your advice, 'i\ly dear 
Ir. 'Tice-Chancellor' 
one of the 1110st so. You have, indeed, lllost prudent of Illcn, 
put your foot into it. I would not be you at your next visit."' 
1 He does not use the word. indeed it h
Hl hardly yet been coined, hut 
he describes them at some length. 
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From I\lr. \Vard himself he received the follo,ving:- 
"jail. 13, 18 45. 
"1\1\ DEAR T AIT,-I aln extrelnely obliged Loth by your kind 
letter and by the tone of your panlphlet. 1 cannot but think 
the latter will do great good; it is so open, honest, and plain- 
spoken; if you will allow nle so far to express a judgnlcnt on it. 
I Inay possibly nlake sonle adverse use of it in a palnphlet of 
nline which I hope will be out in a few days. I nlust really re- 
turn you nlY warnlest thanks for your 1110st gratifying lllention 
of l1lYSelf throughout your panlphlet.-Ever, IllY dcar 'fait, yours 
very sincerely, \V. G. \V ARD." 
Partly, it ,vould appear, in consequence of this pamp
- 
let, partly on other grounds, the suggested' test' resolution 
\vas \vithdrawn by its proposers some ,veeks before the 
J\leeting of Convocation, and another Resolution was 
substituted for it, conveying the fornlal censure of the 
University upon the principles of interpretation adopted 
in Tract xc. This resolution, it ,vas determined, at all 
costs, to put to the vote. 


"At last," writes Dean Stanley, "came the memorable day 
which must be regarded as the closing scene of the conflict of the 
first Oxford nlovenlent. It was February 13, St. Valentine's Eve. 
. . . Clergy and laity of all shades and classes crowded the 
colleges and inns of Oxford for the great battle of Arnlageddon. 
. . . \Yhen the whole assenlbly of upwards of 1000 voters was 
crowded within the Sheldonian theatre, the Registrar of the 
University read out the incrÏ1ninating passages of the Ideal of a 
Christian CIlurch. The general proceedings were in Latin, but it 
was curious to hear the grave voice of the Registrar proclaiming 
in the vernacular fronl his high position these several sentences, 
'0 most joyful! 0 most wonderful! 0 most unexpected sight! 
we find the whole cycle of ROlllan 'doctrine gradually possessing 
numbers of English Churchnlen.' " 1 


l\1:r. \Vard spoke in his o\vn defence, 


"boldly, clearly,. and with great self-possession, 
1 Edinburgh Rez'iew, vol. cliii. p. 3 22 . 


hut the 


VOL. J. 
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Blatter secl1led intended auditores IIlale'lJolos fllcere. Every state- 
I1lent and every inference that could offend their prejudices, 
irritate their vanity, or wound their self-respect, was urged with 
thc zeal of a candidate for l1lartyrdonl. . . . "["'he speech over, 
the Vice-Chancellor put the question. 'l'here was a roar and 
counter roar of placets and lloll-þlacet.ç. ...\ scrutiny was ordered, 
and thc first resolution-the censure of the passages fro111 the 
Ideal-was carried by 777 to 39 I. rrhc second-the degrada- 
tion-by a nluch snlaller I1lajority, 569 to 5 J ].' \\Thcn the third 
resolution was put, every eye was fixed on the two Proctors, who, 
in virtue of their office, had constitutional veto upon every act 
of the University. '1'hey rose, 
1r. Guillelnard and '\lr. Church, 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul's, and uttered the words which, 
except on one n1emorable occasion [the Hanlpden case], no onc 
then living had evcr heard pronounced in Convocation: Nobis 
procuratoriblls 1101l þlacet.' " 


In accordance ,vith University rule a lnotion thus 
negatived by the Proctors fell at once to the ground. To 
the satisfaction \vith \vhich this result \vas generally 
rcceived Dr. Tait's pamphlet had materially contributed. 
\Vard ,valked back from the theatre in company \vith Tait, 
\vho had voted against him on the first count. If In the 
course of this walk," ,ve are told, "Tait \varmly praised 
the peroration of \Vard's speech. \Vard's reply \vas 
characteristically candid: 'I am glad you liked it. These 
rhetorical efforts are out of my line, but Stanley said there 
should be something of the kind. He \vrote it for me.' " 1 
The virulcnce of the party spirit exhibited on each side 
in this contest \vas to Archibald Tait a source of keen 
distress. \tV riting to Arthur Stanley a fe\v days after 
the Convocation, he says: "I sa \v you at a distance on the 
black Thursday-a dreadful day, full of the most painful 
thoughts of any day I have kno\vn for long, and making 
me n1elancholy ever since." 


1 For an account of the whole scene and its consequences, see 
v. {;. 
Ward and the Oxford lJlovclIItnt, chap. xiii. 
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The above scems to have been the only instance in his 
l{ugby life in \vhich his name came before the outside 
public in any other capacity than that of a successful 
schoolmaster. nut there \vere certain controversies of 
the timc fro111 which it ,vas almost impossible for any 
promincnt Oxford graduate to hold aloof. Foremost 
among these \vas the' Hampden Controversy' of 1847. 
On November 15th, 1847, Lord John Russell recom- 
mended Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden to the Queen for the 
vacant Bishopric of Hereford, and a conlnlotion of the 
,vildest kind immediately began. Eleven years had 
elapsed since Dr. Hampden, on his appointment by Lord 
l\Ielbourne as Regius Professor of Divinity, had been 
practically censured by the Convocation of the University 
of Oxford for the supposed unsoundness of his theology 
as indicated by the Bampton Lectures he had delivered 
four years previously.! Under this censure Dr. Hampden 
had rested ever since, and it is difficult to say \vhether the 
Tractarian or the Evangelical School ,vas the more 
indignant when Lord John Russell, in his desire for 
a liberal theologian, nominated him to the Cro\vn for the 
vacant Bishopric. The history of \vhat follo\ved has 
recently been published in full detail in the Biography of 
Bishop Wilberforce,2 \vho, foremost at first in opposition to 
the appointment, caused extreme surprise by a real or 
supposed change of front during the ,varfare \vhich ensued. 
An attempted prosecution for heresy \vas vetoed by Bishop 
\Vilbcrforce, but thirteen bishops and innumerable clergy 
joined in protesting to the Prime l'vIinister against the 
nomination. A counter men10rial in Dr. Han1pden's 


1 .\ statute was passed, by 474 votes to 94, depriving the new Regius 
Professor of his share in the nomination of select preachers, on the ground 
that he had "so treated theological questions, that in this behalf, the 
University has no confidence in him." The Bampton Lectures had been 
delivered in ]83 2 . 2 Vol. i. pp. 4 1 9-5 1 4- 
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favour obtained the signatures of 2 SO members of the 
Oxford Convocation. Among these ,vas Dr. Tait. He 
had never been intimately acquainted \vith Dr. Hampden, 
nor had he any adtniration for ,vhat he termed the 
Professor's" frigid and some\vhat shallo\v and uninspiring 
theology." I3ut he was unable to see anything very here- 
tical in his opinions, and he considered him to have 
received scant justice and much unmerited abuse. 
\'Vhen the election to the See of I Iereford ,vas ( con- 
firmed' in Bo,v Church, Dr. Lushington, as representing 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, refused a hearing to the 
opposers, although the ceremony of confirmation includes 
an invitation to objectors to come for,vard. The opposers 
thereupon applied to the Court of Queen's Bench for a 
JJlalldallllfs compelling the Archbishop or his representative 
to hear them. The case was fully argued, and, the four 
judges being equally divided, the 1JlandalJl1tS ,vas refused, 
and Dr. I-Iampden \vas soon aftenvards duly consecrated 
in Lambeth Palace chapel. 
The follo,ving letter from Dr. Tait to his brother ,vas 
\vritten ,vhen the Queen's Bench had granted a preliminary 
'rule,' but before the final decision of the Court. His 
statement as to the scant attention ,vhich had been paid to 
the actual book so vigorously impugned has been curiously 
verified by the correspondence recently made public in 
Bishop \"Vilberforcc's Life. 


Rev. A. C. Tait to Afr. fa1Jlts Tait. 


" 18 DOVER STREET, LONDOl't, 
18th January 1848. 
"::\Iv DEAREST JEM,- . . . '''"hat do you Scotch people say 
to the state of the Chulch of England ? You see that tht; 
Queen's Bench have granted a Rule to require the objectors to 
be heard unless some lnorc valid reasons for refusing to hear 
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them can be given. I am glad of this, for, however groundless 
or incapable of proof the objections really are, it is lTIOnstrous that 
they should be smothered in the strange way which 1)r. Lushing- 
ton proposed. I think the opposition to Han1pden quite uncalled 
for and wrong; but I do not see how he himself could wish the 
n1atter to be sn10thered in the way proposed. . . . If the law is 
really as ])r. Lushington expounded it, then certainly either the 
old forn15 of citation, etc., ought to be abolished, or new powers 
granted, to allow objections when Inade to be entered on. rrhe 
whole n1atter is certainly a very grave one. Lord John would 
have done Inuch better not to appoint Han1pden at first. After 
he had done so the Bishops were strangely unwise to n1ake their 
protest, knowing, as they l1lust have done, that Lord John could 
not draw back with COlTIlTIon respectability, and also being well 
aware that no such grave objections now lay against Han1pden 
as the clan10ur of a few party 111en had tried to persuade the 
world. And now, the objections having been personally stated, 
I think Han1pden will behave ill if he tries to stifle inquiry. 
The lTIOst absurd part of the matter is that almost no one has 
read the book objected to. To be sure, it is vertlong and some- 
what dull, but Bishops at least ought to read it. I have re-read 
it on this occasion with great care,l and am fully of opinion that 
no case of heresy can be made out after the explanations in 
Han1pden's subsequently published writings. . . . I signed the 
address which deprecated the original agitation in opposition to 
the appointment." 


T\vo years of specially hard work follo\ved upon the 
I talian tour ,vhich has been described above. Besides his 
absorbing duties at Rugby, ,vhich multiplied with the 
increasing numbers of the school, he maintained a keen 
interest both in Oxford affairs and in the wider public 
questions of the day. But the ,york \vas too much for his 
physical strength. His devotional journals during these 
years contain an ever-recurring reference to his frequent 
fatigue and drowsiness. He seems to have regarded it in 
the light of a fault to be conquered. It might better have 


1 This statement is amply confirmed by the pencil-marks and annotations, 
which may still be seen throughout his copy of the volume. 
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been noted as a \\'arning that he ,vas overtaxing his 
powers. 
"0 Lord, save n1e fronl indolence. 
ly hody hec01nes so 
wearied that I cannot pray to rrhee as I ought. Forgive rne, 
o Lord, and give n1è strength for Christ's sake." 


And again : 
"Lord, nlake lne more constantly diligent. Forgive that in- 
dolence \\ hich at ti111eS so OverCOlnes tne in the evenings, and 
preyents lnè fro111 haying 111)' heart and thoughts active when I 
would draw near to rrhee." 


And again : 
"I have been sadly drowsy. rrhis is the very sin which I 
most called to n1Ïnd this 1110rning at Thy Holy Table. Yet so 
weak an1 I that this ycry afternoon it has been overpowering 
n1e. Last night I felt it and deplored it deeply. 0 Lord, deliver 
nle fro111 it." 


Suddenly, 111 February 1848, he ,vas stricken with 
rhcumatic fever. Both heart and lungs ,,,ere affected, 
and the illness soon assumed so alarming a character 
that for sevcral days rccovery seemed hopeless. His 
brothers and sisters \vere summoned, and he took leave 
of thcm one by one. On .L"-sh \Vednesday, l\iarch 8th, 
it ,vas thought that he might die at any Inoment. He 
dictated a letter of farcwell to the Sixth Form, and sent 
special messages to many friends. I 
"Before I left the roon1 that e\ening," writes Lady 'Vake, "I 
heard hin1 put this question to his doctor, 'In what manner will 
death come?' The doctor, who had given up all hope, answered, 
'Either in that faintness which so frequently comes over you, 
or in a fit of coughing.' He listened in silence. His breathing 
was difficult, and he was in nluch suffering. 'Vearied in body 
and mind, nlY sister and I fell asleep in the adjoining r00I11. ... \ 


1 The message to ::\Ir. Shairp was as follows: (, Tell him I have perfect 
peace, from faith in the simplest of all truths, that Christ died for the 
ungodly. " 
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dreadful sound as ûf a succession of screal11S in Archie's r00111 
recalled my senses. 
Iarion was already gone. In another instant 
I was in his rOOln and saw hÜn propped up in a paroxyslll of 
coughing-coughing is not the word for the sound. His wife and 
sisters stood in n1ute expectation of the close; and, when the fit 
was over and he was gently lowered to his pillows, it was a relief 
to see that he still hreathed. He rClnained perfectly still, and 
frol11 that 1110111ent his breathing becanle regular and in1proven1ent 
began. One of the Inost dangerous conditions of his illness had 
been the adhesion of the pericardiunl to the heart. '[he violence 
of the cough had probably assisted to relieve circulation, and after 
this relief he slept peacefully during the ren1ainder of the night." . 


On the follo\ving day he \vas quieter, but the 
doctor gave little hope of a recovery. He ,vas much dis- 
tressed about certain intricacies in the school accounts, 
,vhich he thought ,,"ould not be understood after his 
death, and to set his mind at rest his t\vo brothers, 
who ,vere both skilled and accurate men of business, 
tried to arrange them. They \vere puzzled by the 
intricate character of the books, and found that to 
unravel the complications was beyond their po,ver. 
Quietly and composedly 1\lrs. Tait herself sat down to 
the task, and, ,vith a calmness ,vhich amazed them all, 
made everything clear and simple, and then returned to 
her husband's side. There is a chorus of testimony to 
the remarkable power she sho\ved in these days of trial, 
carrying on as usual all necessary business, and, though 
she had come to think recovery hopeless, retaining her 
composure, and exercising a quieting influence upon them 
all. · 
As he has himself ,vritten :- 


"There were long days and nights of watching åuring that 
spring of 1848, when kingdon1s all over Europe went down \\ ith 
a crash, and England itself was by many supposed to be on the 
hrink of a Revolution. Of all these outward events I knew no- 
thing for IHany days. But I11Y young wife kept watch beside n1Y 
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bed. .All through the worst days, and still n10re when I was re- 
covering, she was ready to pray with n1e, and to repeat helpful 
texts and hyn1ns. . . . Never shall I forget the thankfulness with 
which at last on Easter l)ay-though ll1Y health was 111uch 
hattered 
for life, and I rose a very different luan in bodily strength froll1 
what I had been when I lay down-she and I together returned 
thanks and received the Holy Conllnunion an1id the bright band 
of youthful worshippers in the dear Rugby chapel." I 
For t\VO years more he continued his Rugby work, and 
though there ,vas no apparent lack of efficiency, and no 
. decrcase in the rcputatioIl or numbers of the school, it 
became clear both to himself and to his intimate fricnds 
that his physical po,vers ,verc no longer equal to the 
strain of a schoolmaster's life. It ,vas still uncertain 
\vhat thc effect of arduous ,york t11ight be upon his 
\vcakcned heart, and thcre \vcre recurring ,varnings ,vhich 
he dared not disregard. 
"Perhaps it is good for me to 111eet with these checks, for 
they lnake ll1e better able to realise Iny entire dependence upon 
God. I have at tin1es thought what a dreadful thing it would 
be to have S0111e organic disease which one knew must cut one 
off S0111e day in a 1110n1ent without \\ arning. But, after all, \\ ould 
not this enable a Inan only the better to realise the fact of his 
responsihility? . . . If it is indeed Thy good will to make me, either 
here or elsewhere, still useful to Thy Church on earth, may I 
never lose the "ery 
olemn thoughts which Thou hast brought 
near to Ine. . . . '\Yhen I think of past times there are certain 
days which occur vividly to 111C-111Y ordination day, some 
\sh 
"gednesdays passed in Oxford of which I have a record. How 
solemn a day should Ash \Yednesday be to me when I think 
how, on its last return, I lay on the very brink of the grave. 11ay 
. I never forget th
 day in which Bucknill told lne after evening 
chapel how he expected I should die. . . . For Jesus Christ's 
sake, ll1ake Ine a faithful 111inister of Thy word. Lord, save me 
fron1 n1Y evil heart. 
 \men." 
And again: 
"Lord, Thou only knowest whether I can carry through my 
1 Catharine alld Craufurd Tait, p. 26. 
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duties at Rughy. 
ray I feel no distrustful anxiety. Thou knowest 
what is best. Thou wilt find enough for me to do either in acting 
or in suffering for Thee." 


These thoughts recur al1nost daily in the rough journal 
\vhich he kept ,vith even more than usual regularity in 
his two last years at Rugby. In the journals there is 
little or nothing except prayers, ,vith no\v and then such 
comments as the follo\ving :- 


"I still find great difficulty in fixing n1Y thoughts for prayer 
unless I use the help of writing. If I use a printed forn1, my 
prayers are not sufficiently a direct approach to God. Yet if I 
pray without a form, it is dreadful to feel how Iny thoughts wander. 
Lord, give n1e the spirit of pr
yer; I have all Iny life long felt 
IllY sad want of it." 


I-Ie kept manfully to his \vork, and some of his 
colleagues used to maintain that his lectures to the 
Sixth Fonn in his last year of office \vere the best he 
ever gave. But his friends gre\v increasingly anxious, 
and it ,vas a relief both to him and to them \vhen an 
opportunity \yas given to him of laying do\vn a burden 
\vhich undoubtedly overtaxed his strength. On October 
18, 1849, he received through Lord John Russell the offer 
of the vacant Deanery of Carlisle, and at once accepted 
the post. 
"Perhaps his life at Rugby," \vrites Dean Lake, " ,vas 
the least marked period of Tait's career, though I think it 
greatly developed some of his best qualities. I t 'vas the 
happiest tin1e of his life, \vhen he delighted to have his 
intimate friends staying \vith him, and all varieties of 
opinion ,vere discussed, almost ,vith the anirnation, though 
with much less than the vehemence ,vhich sometimes 
, 
marked the still ITIOre interesting conversations of Arnold. 
I t is difficult to imagine any scenes more pleasant than 
those of the dr'awing-room or the 10nO" \valks and rides at 
L>' b 
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Rugby. But as the head-mastcr of a public school he \vas 
hardly a success. He succceded a man of real genius 
and extraordinary force of character, by far the greatest 
teachcr of his day, and ,vho had formed a staff of ablc 
under-masters entirely devoted to hiIll. Tait \vas any- 
thing but a finished scholar himself, and he had to run 
the gauntlet of a good deal of severe criticism. At the 
same time, Rugby offercd him a nlore congenial and 
more independent spherc than Oxford, and gave a great 
scope to his tact, and his natural power of dealing 
\vith mcn. Anothcr and Inore delicatc featurc in his 
life must also be mentioned; for the circumstances of 
his most happy marriage, of ,vhich I have many touching 
records, brought him for the first tinle into a close con- 
nection \vith many mcmbers of the I-ligh Church party; 
I have still vividly before mc many expressions, both 
in his letters and his conversations, sho\ving that he 
recognised the position of the High Church party in 
the English Church much more distinctly than he had 
done before. This feeling came out strongly on the 
publication of a ,york \vhich I have no doubt that you 
have fully describcd else,vhere, \Vard's Ideal of a Cllristiall 
Cllurcll, and of ,vhich it is needless to say more than that 
it created-as it ,vas probably intended to do-a perfcct 
uproar in Oxford. The book itself ,vas condemned, and 

Ir. vVard deprived of his dcgree, and something of the 
nature of a general Test Act might, not impossibly, 
have passed, but for a very vigorous panlphlet \vritten 
by Tait, then at Rugby, ,vho thus drc\v do\vn upon 
himself the distrust of the Lo\v Church party, ,vhich hc 
nevcr entirely overcame. Any reader of Lord Shaftesbury's 
Lifc may see that even \vhen he was Bishop of London, 
Tait did not possess the confidence of the Lo,v Church 
leaders. I remember his saying to me, ,vith a touch of 
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bitterness, that he had ncver any influence in the appoint- 
ments during the Palmerston régÙlle. But the truth is, 
he ,vas nevcr in any full sense of thc \vord an Evangelical. 
Hc \vas a Protestant, if you ,vill, and \vith a strong dash 
of thc Presbyterian, to the end. But, exccpt in the sense 
of believing that thc early Evangelicals had greatly 
rcvived the spirit of religion in the English Church, and 
in a ,varn1 sympathy \vith their bcst members, he had 
vcry little of the distinct opinions of the Evangelical 
party about him. '.1\.. good man, but a thorough fanatic,' 
he once said to me of their greatcst lay representative. 
It \vas perhaps a part of his inveterate distrust of 
cnthusiasnl. 'I respect an cnthusiast,' he used to say, 
laughingly, 'and all the more, because I could never 
possibly be one myself'; and I never remember his caring 
much for the Venns or Cecils, to \vhom, for a time at 
least, rnany of us \vere attached. His special hero in 
the English Church \vas for long, perhaps always, Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 
" His sudden and almost fatal illness during his last 
years at Rugby, \vhich led to a \vcakness of health lasting 
more or less through his ,vhole life, I need not d,vell 
upon. I had till then looked upon him as, on the \vhole, 
a strong man, and I \vell remember the horror \vith ,vhich, 
in l\larch 1848, I reccived a very short letter from J\Irs. 
Tait-' If you wish to see your friend alive, come at once' ; 
he was then too ill to be spoken to, though I sa\v him, and 
he only remarked to Mrs. Tait, ' Surely that \vas Lake 
\vhose voice I heard.' You ,vill probably have mentioned 
that it ,vas long before they could even tell him of the 
French Revolution, and others, \vhich had occurred during 
his illness. 'VVhile he \vas Dcan of Carlisle I only sa\v him 
at intervals, and it \vas in the spring of 1856 that, being 
then engaged 'abroad on a Commission of Education, I 
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remember finding at each successive great town a letter 
infornling me of the death of five children in succession. 
From this blo\v he could scarcely rally, and his friends 
doubted his ever doing so. Dr. Vaughan, then at Harro\v, 
\\rho first mentioned to me the report that {Tait \vas not 
only to be made one of the ne,v Bishops' (there \vere four 
Sces thcn vacant), (but \vas to be 
3ishop of London,' 
remarked at the same time, { I think it will kill him.' It 
,vas shortly afterwards that I received a note from him 
\vith the ,,'ords, {I have just been offered, and accepted, the 
Bishopric of London. Give Ine your prayers.' U 
The follo\\'ing reminiscences, contributed by Mr. Arthur 
Butler, give a vivid picture of his later years at Rugby:- 
"The general impression that Dr. Tait made on boys 
(1 speak as an old lllembcr of his house during the last 
years of his Head-mastership) \vas, in the first place, that of 
a nlost dignified and courteous gentleman, ,vith a grave 
nlanner, an imprcssive voice, and an occasional sparkle of 
deep feeling or quict humour, \vhich ,ve felt lying in the 
background, ready either to flash out upon our faults or 
make allowance for our shortcomings. :Everything about 
hinl ,vas dignified, kind, and trustful. He left us very 
rnuch to ourselvcs, rarely interfering in any house affairs, 
taking littlc apparcnt interest in our sports or pleasures, 
but yct observant and '\"ell acquaintcd ,vith \vhat \vas 
going on, and, ,vhen the occasion came, striking in ,vith a 
master-hand. Yet he rarcly punished. It \vas a favourite 
joke ,vith us to say that his admonitions, beginning most 
seriously, ended \vith a Ì\vinkle of the eye and a { Don't 
let it occur again.' Doubtless he kne,v \vhat faults ,vere 
bad and dangerous, ,vhat \vere only slight outbreaks of 
high spirits and boyish thoughtlessness. Even \vhen a boy, 
\vhom he had locked up for the afternoon, broke out, and 
,vas found riding on one of \V omb,vell's elcphants, all he 
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did \vas to rcbuke hinl stcrnly, ending with the usual 
twinkle, and 'Remember I \von't be disobeyed, even for 
an elephant.' He had in a high dcgree the gift of 
humour. Naturally, I should think, quick of tcmpcr, ,vith 
much of the' perfer'l'idullz .s
cotorlllll illgellill1Jl,' his humour 
al\\yays saved him fronl over-severity. 'Giyc him time,' 
\VC used to say on the rare occasions \vhcn he ,vas pro- 
voked to exaggerate faults, 'and it \vill all come right.' 
And it did always come right; and ,ve liked him all the 
better for the quick flash follo\ved by the rcady forgive- 
ness. And this, the feeling in the housc, \vas also the 
fccling in the School. He kne\vexactly ,vhere to overlook 
and \vhere to interfere, and ,vhen he did punish or rebuke, 
it \vas done in the best manner, \vith a force, dignity, and 
judgment ,vhich left nothing to be desired. And the 
result of all this ,vas seen in the high tone and discipline 
both of the house and School. There ,vas indeed a 
singular absence of the graver faults of school life; and 
though this \vas doubtless mainly due to the traditions 
bequeathed by Arnold, quickened as they,vere by Arnold's 
Life, just then ,vritten by Stanley, yet the greatest credit 
is also due to the man ,vho carried on these traditions, and 
left the School at the end still better than he had found it. 
Of this latter change and gradual improvemcnt, and of the 
way in ,vhich Tait developed and helped it on, I may 
perhaps say a few ,vords. 
 0 one can have read Arnold's 
Life \vithout being struck by his decp, perhaps excessive, 
feeling of the evil incident to school life, and by the part 
\vhich the Præpostors \vere called UpOll to play in the moral 
government of the School. This, the essential feature of 
Arnold's system, \vhich has had such lasting influence 
for good in our great public schools, \vas not, ho\vever, 
without its dangers. I t produced strained and often 
hostile relations between the Sixth and the rest of the 
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School, and it reacted in many cases injuriously on the 
character of these boy-masters, making them self-important 
and unnatural. This condition of things Tait (\vhether 
intentionally or not I cannot tell) did much to alter. In 
the first place, he regulated the authority of the Sixth, 
fixing limits to their po,ver of inflicting punishment, and 
giving a right of appeal to any lo\ver boy ,\'ho felt himself 
aggrieved. Secondly, he did a,vay \\"ith certain old 
customs, thought by the Sixth privileges, ,,"hich did no 
good, but only caused friction and annoyance in the 
School. And lastly, \vhile impressing upon the Sixth 
their duties and responsibilities ,,'ith \\'eighty, and often 
eloquent ,vords, he nevcr failed also to make them see 
that there ,vas a right and a ,vrong ,yay of doing 
things, and that it ,vas quite possible to be strict and firm 
\vithout being high-flo\vn and aggravating. And so 
gradually, \vithout in any ,vay injuring discipline, he intro- 
duced a more easy and natural relation between the Sixth 
and School, \vhich ,vas good for all. And his triumph 
\vas, that, while thus relaxing the strain of the old 
system, necessary at its first establishment, he preserved 
all that ,vas really vital in it, and led the \vay to that 
simpler \vorking of monitorial authority no,v so general in 
all our great schools. 
" ...\gain, I think he had something of the same object 
before him both in his pulpit teaching and in school 
lessons. l\'lore than once he protested in his sermons 
against introducing boys prematurely to political and 
religious controversies; and in School, ,vhenever questions 
of a speculative character forced themselves upon hi
 
notice, he ,vould endeavour to lead us to more practical 
considerations by thro\ving the burden of proof on im- 
pugners of received opinions, or bidding us \vait till rival 
controversialists had settled their difficulties, geological or 
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theological, among themselves. This side of his teaching 
\vas not, as nlay be imagincd, satisfactory to the more 
ardent Ininds; but in the fcrmcnt of thought which he 
found existing at Rugby, hc doubtless thought it ,veIl to 
allay rather than excite the fever. I can still remembcr 
how, \vhen one youthful and able essayist brought hiln an 
essay of portentous length, he said in his gravest of 
manners, after reading some fe\v pages, C Yes; there seems 
a good deal of it.' Needless to say that the performance 
was not repeated. 1\1uch may doubtless be said against 
such a mode of danlping enthusiasm in ordinary cases, but 
in the Rugby of that day a little cold \vater from time to 
tilne, kindly administered, ,vas not \vithout its uses. 
Stanley's Life had greatly excited us, and the danger was 
that boy-life \vould lose all naturalness and unconscious- 
ness \vhile straining prematurely after effect. I t must not 
be thought, ho\vever, that he \vas a quencher of enthusiasm 
\vhen rightly directed. \Vhen he heard of any boy or 
boys contending against school evils, he would take 
occasion to thank them earnestly and kindly, \vith just a 
slight tremor in his deep voice, but careful not to excite 
or exaggerate. He \vished boys (so at least it ahvays 
struck me) to be above all simple and natural. 
cc And so things \vent on till the time of his great illness 
in 1848, his teachings, sermons, government, all good and 
sensible, but some\vhat cold and repressive; of a kind 
rather to crcate respcct and confidence than affection and 
adlniration. And yet behind his reserve and dignity there 
was, \ve all felt, a deep fund of po\ver and feeling, ,vhich it 
only needcd thc occasion to bring forth. Even as it \vas, 
the dceps ,vere sometimes stirred. Thus, for instance, I 
can still rcmember the delight of hearing him expound 
Aristotle. For technical scholarship he had little taste, 
but in the PoliJics all his instincts as a statesman and 
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historian found free and congenial scope. And it \vas the 
same ,vith his sermons. In ordinary times therc ,vas little 
in them either to arouse or stimulate. But on touching 
occasions, such as the death of a boy or master, he gave 
the rein to his feelings, and moved us as deeply as he ,vas 
himself Inoved. Noone, I think, doubted that he ,vas 
naturally an orator of no common kind. Our only regret 
was (as I heard it often said), that \ye could not removc 
his 
IS., and leave him in the pulpit to the natural elo- 
quence of the nloment. It \vas a great po\ver in him, \yhich 
boys thoroughly appreciate, but ,vhich for somc reason he 
\vould not, or but rarely, use. 
" But \vith his illness thcre came a change-a changc 
both in him and our feeling to\vards him. Of the illness 
itself, and of the long struggle bet\vecn life and death, and 
of the eager interest taken by us in the ever-changing 
bulletins of his condition, I \vill not spcak. It is not my 
province. But t\VO circumstances \vhich happened at the 
time may be \vorth recording, as sho\ving the influence 
he still exerted over us evcn on his sick-bed. The 
first \vas in the house. One evening, \vhcn he \vas at the 
worst, a letter dictated by him came to the head of the 
house, in \vhich hc beggcd us, as a dying man, to think 
seriously of the grcat issues of our school life, and nevcr to 
go to bed at night \vithout reading some portion of our 
Bibles. I have not a copy of that letter no\v, though at 
the time I made one; but I remember \yell the impression 
made by its simple, earnest appeal to our higher nature. 
The response to it \vas general. Not only then, but for a 
long time after, there \vas an un\vonted silence after evening 
prayers in the long schoolhouse passages, as singly, or by 
twos or threes, \ve read our Bibles. Nothing could better 
sho\v his influence. There was no talking about it, no 
parade; but everyone at once did \vhat 'dear old Tait' 
asked us to do from his seeming deathbed. 
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"The other circumstance happcned later on, \vhen, 
though still vcry ill, he \vas beginning to recovcr. 
" I have beforc spoken of the hostile fceling existing 
bet\vecn the Sixth and School. This, o\ving to a trifling 
incident, \vhich \vould never have happened had he been 
\vell, gave rise to something yery like a rebcllion. It \vas, 
moreover, the great year of revolutions, and this possibly, 
in so receptive a soil as that of Rugby, ,vas not \\'ithout its 
effcct. Anyho\v, everything \vas arranged for an outbreak. 
Lists \vcre made out, one of \vhich by accident or design 
fell into our hands, assigning two, thrce, or even four 
assailants to each of the Sixth. (I \vell remel11ber the 
comical look of our protagonist, a sturdy, short-haired son 
of Anak, \vhen he heard that four picked youths, stout and 
fcarless, \vcre told off to grapple him.) Only the time and 
place \vere hidden from us; and even this \vas at last 
Inade kno\vn (as ahvays happens) by a friendly member of 
the Eleven, \vho thought the thing absurd, and gave \varn- 
ing to some other members of the Eleven in his house in 
the Sixth, \vith a vie\v to save them. It \vas just in time. 
That morning the /Illeltte \vas to take place at 9.30 in the 
school-yard. The signal \vas to be given by an orator 
from the pump. Such, at least, \vas the information given, 
and immediately the \vhole body of the Sixth in Price's 
house, \vhere the secret oozed out, moved do\vn to the 
scene of action, gathering up or summoning all the other 
Præpostors for the expected conflict. It \vas a striking 
scene. The quadrangle \vas swarming \vith the excited 
Demos ,vhen ,ve arrived, and I renleln bcr thinking ho\v 
fe\v \ve \vere-the Thirty Tyrants, as they chose to call us- 
and ho\v easily they ,vould have bo\\'led us over if the 
fight had once begun. Just, ho\vever, ,vhen things looked 
n10st angry and the hubbub \vas loudest, there \vent round 
I a sudden murmur (a CÞ
fL1] the Greeks \YQuld have called 
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it) of' Tait, Tait!' and the thought that he would hear us, 
and that the kno\vledge of \vhat ,vas happening \vould be 
bad for him, acted as an instant sedative. At the same 
time one of the masters, brother of the present Dean of 
\Vestminster, then acting as his substitute, appeared on the 
scene, and (fL"KpÒc; öép.ac; àxxà fLaX1'J7"
c;) fearlessly charged 
the rebels. They, having already lost their first impulsc, 
and a\ved partly by the sho\v of present authority, partly 
by the thought of him ,vho \vas absent, began slo\vly to 
disperse; and \vhen Bradley bcgan to chase a small boy 
,vho ,vould not disperse round one of the cloister-columns, 
the \vhole affair ended in merry laughter, and the él1Zettle 
,vas over. But for the moment a rebellion ,vas imminent; 
and but for the sudden thought of the Head-master, lying 
sick and suffering close by, an outbreak probably \vould 
have follo\ved. 
" Aftcr this I remembcr nothing but the acclamation 
,vhich greeted his return. It \vas on a ,varm summer day 
\vhen \ve \vcre playing cricket in the Close that his ,vell- 
kno,vn, stately form ,vas seen, supported by l\Irs. Tait, 
,valking under the elms. Instantly every bat and ball \vas 
laid aside, and such a cheer arose, again and again repeated, 
as may ,yell be imagined. It \\'as the beginning of a 
\vholly ne\v relation bet\veen boys and master. It \vas the 
first expression of a popularity \\"hich \vent on increasing 
till he left us, and \vhich, I believe, has been rarely equalled 
at any public school. It \\ as not that he had changed 
out\vardly to any great extent. He ,vas ahvays rather the 
statesman than the schoolmaster, the ruler than the friend. 
But everything bet\veen us took a \varmer tone. \Ve had 
been dra\Vll to him in his illness; \ve understood him better. 
vVe felt (many a \vord that fell from him in his later 
sermons quickened the feeling) \vhat a depth of almost 
passionate emotion lived under that calm and dignified 
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exterior. And \vhen the time came, two years after, for 
him to renlove to Carlisle, the flood of loyalty and affection 
rose to its height. 
(, One Inore scene, and these reminiscences, too long 
already, must come to an end. It \vas, I think, the day 
before his departure ,vhen ,ve \vere to present hiIn ,vith a 
testimonial. The head of the school, Goschcn/ in a truly 
eloquent addres.s, had assured him of our gratitude, our 
affection, and last, not least, our high hopes and expecta- 
tions for him in the future, \vhen he rose to say to us his 
last words. It ,vas a perfect speech. Still, after nearly 
forty years, I can recall many of the tones and gestures 
"rith which he stirred and thrilled and carried us along, as 
he dwelt on the great ,vork begun by Arnold, \vhich he 
had striven, ho\vever imperfectly, to carryon. He could 
remember, he said, ho\v often in old days he \vished that 
he had been a Rugbeian, and \vhat a privilege he felt it to 
have become one in his manhood. There \vas indeed a 
spirit in the place fro111 \vhich he had learned far more 
than he had ever taught, and from ,vhich he had derived 
lessons \vhich \vould abide \vith him during his life, and 
aftcr life \vas over. And then he bid us remember that, 
after aU, the ,velfare of the school depended mainly on 
ourselves, not merely the \velfare \vhich is proved by large 
numbers and University honours, but the higher \velfare, 
\\'hich consists in making the school a place \vhere God is 
feared and loved. In comparison \vith this, he said in 
conclusion, perish the honours, perish the intcllectual dis- 
tinctions, \V hich can be but the lot of fe\\'! I t ,vas the 
high tone and high character of the School \vhich \vere it
 
real, iInperishable .greatness, and \\'hich he prayed tnight 
long continue. 
" Such topics \vere, of course, only natural on such an 
1 NO\v"the Right Bon. G. J. (
oschen, 
T.r. 
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occasion, but it is the nlanner \vhich makcs the orator; 
and though aftcf\vards I heard him speak most effectively, 
both at Exeter Hall and in the IIouse of Lords, yet he 
ncver came up to the grace and fire and dignity of that last 
speech at Rugby. After this nothing remained but on the 
follo\ving day to take out the horses from his carriage and 
dra\v him to the station. I have a confused memory of 
much shouting, one or t\vo short spcech
s, and shouting 
again) and then ,vc turned sorro\vfully home\vard. On the 
.. 
\vay back thrce friends thus discoursed upon the day's 
proccedings. One said, '.L\fter all, \vasn't it a queer \vay 
of sho\ving regret to drag him to the station? It \vas as if 
you \vere glad to be rid of him.' And the second said, ' I 
,yonder ,,,hat he thought of it himself?' And the third 
ans\vered, 'Probably he ,vould have said' (to use his O\Vl1 
favouritc expression) 'there was a good deal to be said on 
both sides.' And then one of the others said, 'H o'v 
shall ,,'e ever get on \vithout him? '
-\vith \vhich boylikc 
mixturc of jest and earnest, of criticisnl and affection, ,ve 
took leave of our old Head-mastcr" 



CHAPTER VI. 


DEANERV OF CARLISLE-OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
COM
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FORTY years ago the position of å Dean \vas regarded as 
one of dignified retirement rather than of active useful- 
ness, and if his friends no\v expected any further \vork 
from Archibald Tait, it \vas probably only such work as 
could be done by a scholar ,vhose active days. had conle 
early to a close, and who might, at the best, vary by an 
occasional pamphlet, or an article in some grave Revie\v, 
the classical or theological researches of an uneventful 
life. It is not too much to say that this vie\v of decanal 
responsibilities \vas at that tinle almost universal. In 
offering to submit his name to the Queen the Prime 
::\linister \vrote as follows :- 


Lord John Russel! 10 Rev. A. C. Tail. 


"PEMBROKE LODGE, RICHMOND, Oct. 17, 1849. 
"REV. SIR,- Your reputation for learning and sound Divinity 
have induced n1e to propose to you to reco111mend you to the 
Queen for the vacant IJeanery of Carlisle. I should be unwilling 
to deprive Rugby of the advantage it derives fron1 your superin- 
tendence, had 1 not been assured that your health is scarcely 
equal to the labour which the direction of a great school Ünposes. 
I trust, however, that you would pursue with greater opportunity 
those studies which have already 111ade you en1inent.-I have 
the honour to he, your obedient servant, J. RUSSELL." 
The congratulations of his friends struck the same 
149 
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notc. Lord Cockburn, in a characteristic letter, advises 
him thus- 


"I see redeen1ing advantages in your new posItion. It will 
give you ease, consequently health, leisure, and, I trust, mnbition 
to elnbahll yourself worthily in some original work. . . . I know 
that in point of usefulness and celebrity the crosier has no chance 
against the pen in the long-run. Don't doze upon the cushion, 
which is too often the only use that high official cushions are 
put to. I want you to write a great book on a good subject. 
Next to this-though they may be united-do, pray, distinguish 
yourself as the apostle and the type of that comn10n sense which 
is perhaps 1110re rare than it nlight be among S0l11e Churchnlen, 
though it be the Church's only true buttress." 


A some\vhat diffcrcnt vicw \vas taken by his old friend 
and pupil, Samuel \\,7aldegrave, \vhose hopes corrcsponded 
so closely with the facts ,vhich followed that it is interest- 
ing to quote the letter \vhich expressed them :- 
"I do hope that in your hands the post of I)can will prove 
not to be a conlpletely useless office. For, indeed, it seenlS to 
nle that if a nlan has judß1nent and courage, a ])can nlight prove 
an invaluable person in a Cathedral town. Not only l1light he 
take the lead in the works of Inercy and in the business of educa- 
tion, but he n1ight also be the foren10st Inan in preaching the 
Gospel to the people. But this last will require that he should 
step out of the beaten path by instituting sonle such thing as an 
Evening Service, or a service at some suitable hour for the poor. 
Often as I walk in the nave of our Cathedral 1 do I wish that our 
Dean had the health and the inclination to Inake that large build- 
ing available for the poor. . . . How good would it be for you 
to take the lead in such a work-good for the people and good 
for yourself. . . . Of course I know that you 111Ust wait and feel 
your way, and gain the confidence of others before you act; but 
all I wish to impress upon you is the in1portance of attenlpting 
son1e such thing, and of not being deterred by the nun1erous 
lions which the slothful habits of chapters put in the way of any 
attempt to make Cathedrals of use. I ren1en1ber well your effort 
to save the poor College servants, and I cannot but hope that 


1 
Ir. \Valdegrave was at this time a Canön of Salisbury. 
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you will prove that you have still the SaIne 111ind, now that you 
are not a College but a Cathedral Don. Again, 111ay I ask you to 
forgive l1le if J suggest another subject for serious thought? Can- 
not you as ] )ean be kind to SOBle of the poorer clergy? It is quite 
painful to see how great people forget our Lord's comnland to invite 
those who cannot repay thenl. At Salisbury, if a Bible or .:\Iis- 
sionary "'\Ieeting hring the poor clergy in, they nlay (except in one 
or two cases, as when the Bishop happens to take the chair) seek 
refreshlnent at inns. Now, this ought not to be; for great luncheons 
are provided when the rich COll1e in to infirnlary serInons, to which 
they and their wives and their daughters go, while the utlnost 
a poor cIergynlan can expect is a dinner for hinlself occasionally, 
while his wife and children nlay go anywhere. Do, my dear Tait, 
be kind to the poor clergy. And if the \Vhigs carry you up higher, 
and Inake you a Bishop, nevçr forget the advice of a truly affec- 
tionate friend, who does long to see you breaking through the 
ll1iserably unchristian custOlllS of 1110St Cathedral dignitaries, and 
proving yourself to be one who is willing, not to 11lake a show in 
society, but by sinlple-nlinded preaching of the Gospel, by self- 
denying sinlplicityofhabits and tastes, by self-hunlbling endeavours, 
to show kindness to the poor in all classes, to earn fronl your 

Iaster the nalne in your Deanery of a good and faithful servant." 


The follo\ving from a fonner pupil is one among several 
of a like sort: 1_ 
"To you, sir, Blore than to anyone else do I owe the soften- 
ing of l1lore than one harsh prejudice against the Church of Eng- 
land, for in you I found a liberality towards those of other sects 
for which I had never given the 111enlbers of that Church credit, 
and I cannot but rejoice that there will now be wider scope for 
its exercise. There would be but little enlllity fronl Dissenters 
to the Church had they been treated by the Ininisters of that 
Church as you have treated 111e." 


Before he finally resigned the charge of the School he 
was callcd upon to n1eet a some\vhat serious attack. The 
Guardiall ne\vspaper, in reviewing a book \vritten by l\ir. 
Highton, one of the assistant masters, warned the public 
in ilnpressive tones against the character of the religious 
] The writer afterwards took Orderc; in the Church of England. 
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teaching given at Rugby. This teaching, it ,vas said, 
" has undergone of late years a development ,vhich \vould 
have shocked the celcbrated man ,vhose grcat name still 
rests upon the School"; and the accusation \\yas expanded 
at some length. The article, appearing as it did just ,vhen 
public attention ,vas directed to the School by the vacancy 
in the Head-mastership, seemed likely to ,york consider- 
able mischief, and dre\v from Dr. Tait an immediate and 
vehement reply. If it .s difficult to recognisc in his 
some\vhat fiery letter the man \vho in later years had a 
very different \vay of meeting such onslaughts, it must be 
remembcrcd that it \vas less his personal opinions \vhich 
\vere challenged than the Chri-stian character of Rugby 
School. 


The Dean of Carlisle to the Editor of" The Guardia1l." 
,. SCHOOLHOUSE, RUGBY, 17th Dec. 1849. 
"SIR,-
Iy attention has been directed to an article in your 
last nUInber, in which, in terms as direct as it usually suits the 
purpose of an anonyn10us calun1niator to employ, you speak of 
Rugby 
chool as having become, under Iny superintendence, 'a 
refuge for heresy and latitudinarianisll1'; and endeavour to 
represent 'the spirit now paran10unt in the place' as that of 'a 
sectarian' and' a freethinker.' 
,. However indifferent I and n1Y colleagues Inay be to any 
personal attacks on ourselves, I feel that I ought not lightly to 
allow this great place of religious education to be vilified. . . . 
As to the words' sectarian' and "latitudinarian,' and even 'heretic,' 
I suppose you use theln considerately; but I believe that cOIning 
from you they will be rightly understood by the public to n1ean 
Si111ply that the person to whom these epithets are applied differs 
frOln your particular views in interpreting the formularies of the 
Church of England, though he 111ay be supported in his inter- 
pretation by the authority of Inany of the wisest and n10st pious 
of those Wh0111 the Church delights to honour. . . . I do not 
intend to enter here on al1Y indication of !\lr. Highton's opinions 
as to the particular subject to which you allude. . . . If you 
really wish to know whether the charge) ou have Blade against 
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the School is unfounded, I beg to refer you to such books as I 
have distinctly recomnlended in the School, e.g. to l\Ir. Cotton's 
adulirable book of Prayers and other Helps to Dtvotion, or to his 
short work on Confirnlation, or to 111Y own writings, which last is 
the Inost obvious source whence a clear idea of the theological 
teaching of the School Inay be derived. . . . 'Ve who teach here 
have much to Imnent in our own unfitness for the difficult part 
assigned us in the Church: but mnidst discouragelnents it is a 
great cOIn fort to think of the abundant blessing which God has 
given, in enabling us to be the instruments of training 111any 
}oung Ininds in an intelligent and earnest faith. It is a conlfort 
to us to know how nlany have looked back with gratitude on their 
religious training at Rugby, as having been blessed to their use- 
fulness and peace in life, and, I ll1ayadd, in not a few instances 
to their calnlness in the hour of death, when all the false supports 
of an artificial systenl ll1ust have failed then1- 
" Allow ll1e, sir, to beg that you will consider the injustice }OU 
have been guilty of, and let 111C, as a 1l1inister of our COlnlnon 
l\Iaster, renlind you that slander of those who are labouring in 
His Church, if persisted in, is great wickedness. 
"I need hardly say that I expect, as an act of justice, that you 
will publish this in your next nunlber.-I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient, hunlble servant, 
\. C. 'I'AIT." 


To this letter The Guardian called attention in a 
courteous leading article, expressing its cordial admira- 
tion for "the energy of Dr. Tait's character, his manly 
straightfonvardness in avo,ving such opinions as he de- 
finitely holds, his generosity, and the tone of honour and 
morality,vhich he has always endeavoured to maintain 
both as College Tutor and as a Head-master of Rugby." 
It proceeded, as \vas natural, to justify or explain to some 
extent the language \vhich had been used, urging that, 
\\"hatever Dr. Tait's o\vn vie\vs 
, 
'" the opinions of SOlne of his fellow-workers are of the la:xest 
kind. Is not Gennanisnl (to use a conl1110n word) the avowed 
ad111iration of some; Carlylis111 of others; Cobdenisln of others? 
I s there any political or religious theory on the so-called liberal 
side which might not find its supporters there? Now, this is 
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what we call a Freethinking spirit: not that I h. 1'ait is a free- 
thinker any 1110re than l)r. _\rnold was a freethinker, but because 
the tendency of a systeln of education conducted by either of 
theln is to a false and irreligious liberality." 


Though appointed in October to the Deanery of 
Carlisle, Dr. Tait acquiesced in the \vish of the trustees 
that he should rctain his Head-mastership until the fol- 
lo\ving spring. He ,vent to Carlisle, however, for his 
formal installation in the- Cathedral. The ccremony took 
place on Saturday, 5th January 1850. Next day hc 
entered in his diary, \vith much dismay, that though it 
,vas Sunday and the feast of the Epiphany, there \verc 
only nine or tcn communicants. Some days \vere spent 
in a vigorous inspcction, not only of the Cathcdral pre- 
cincts and all belonging to them, but of the condition 
generally of the various parishes in the town. He 
noted thc \vant of ordcr in one of the National Schools, 
the fact that there \vas no chaplain at the Infirmary, and 
many other details of Cathedral and parochial short- 
comings; he issued ne\v orders regulating the Minor 
Canons' interchange of duty and the attendance of the 
bedesmen at divine service, and returned to Rugby, having 
givcn evidence that, in Lord Cockburn's phrase, he 
at least did not mcan to ,. doze on the decanal 
cushipn." 
In thc early days of l\'Iay 1850 they ,vcre scttled \vith 
their three little children 1 in the Deanery of Carlisle. 
1\lrs. Tait used to describe in after years the thankful- 
ness she at this time felt that her husband had, after all, 
'escaped alive' from his Rugby \vork, and her expecta- 
tions of comparatively quiet and uneventful usefulness in 
thc Border City. 


1 Catherine Anna, born 11arch 15, 1846. l\Iary Susan, born June 20, 
1847. Crallfurd, born June 22, 1849. 
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DiarJ'. 
.. Carlisle, Sunday, Sill May I8so.-1'his is our first Sun- 
day in our new hOlne. 'Vhat great blessings have we received 
fron1 God! I low graciously has He dealt with Ine in providing 
a quiet useful retirenlcnt when the bustle and work of Rugby 
seelned too 111uch for H1e! 0 Lord, enable n1e to use the retire- 
Inent of this place for 111Y own increase in spiritual-nlindedness, 
by rrhy Holy Spirit's help. Enable Ine to labour faithfully for 
others. Pardon my sin, and bless to 111Y soul the Holy Coml11union 
which I have this day received. 1'hrough Jesus Christ. A111en." 


At Carlisle he rapidly regained a large measure of his 
former strength, and though he \vas never again a robust 
man, and his heart \vas ahvays irregular in its action, 
the \vork he succceded in doing during the six Carlislc 
years \vas sufficicnt evidence of his physical cnergy. 
In the Cathedral itself therc \vas much to be done; but 
his reforms did not greatly commcnd themselves to all his 
collcagues, and he had an uphill fight to wage before he 
carried them. There ,vas special difficulty, for example, 
about the establishment of an afternoon sermon in the 
Cathedral on Sundays, although he took the entire re- 
sponsibility of it upon himsel[ But he \vas not easily 
dauntcd, and he gained his points one by one. 
\Vith returning strength came nc\v calls for its cxercise, 
in \vhat ,vas practically the opening of his public life. He 
had for many years been kno\\.n by his Oxford friends as an 
advocate of \vide reforms in the system of the University. 
His pamphlet on the subject in 18391 had attracted con- 
siderable attention, and he had continucd \vhile at Rugby 
to give cxpression to thc samc views in magazine articles 
and else\vhcre. And the subject \vas no\v coming to the 
front. From his accession to the premiership in 1846 
Lord John Russcll had been alarminO" the more conserva- 
b 
tive among the çlcrgy by his avowed sympathy ,vith what 
I See p. 7 1 . 
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they deemed a dangerous liberalism in the Church. True, 
he had passed the Manchester Bishopric Act in 1847 in 
the teeth of Radical opposition, but then he had appointed 
Dr. Prince Lee, an a vo\\'ed Liberal, to be its first Bishop; 
and, far ,vorse, he had promoted Dr. Hampden to the 
See of I Iereford, and no\\' the cry \vas raised that the 
Universities ,vere themselves to be handed over to the 
reformer. 
On April 25th, I8
0, Mr. Hey\vood, the Radical 
n1ember for North Lancashire, moved in the House of 
Comn10ns a long resolution to the effect that all systems 
of acadenlical education require modification from time to 
tin1e; that the ancient English and Irish Universities 
have not made such modifications, and therefore are not 
promoting as they might the interests of religious and 
useful learning, and requesting the issue of a Royal Com- 
tnission of inquiry into the state of the Universities, " ,vith 
a vie\v to assist in the adaptation of these ilnportant 
institutions to the requirements of Inodern times." 
The last thirty years have so familiarised us ,vith 
inquiries of this sort that it is difficult no\v to realise the 
indignation ,vhich such a proposal called forth at the tin1e. 
The debates upon the resolution were of the highest 
interest and importance, the motion for inquiry being 
strenuously resisted as unconstitutional, unnecessary, and 
altogether mischievous. Mr. Gladstone, l\Ir. Roundell 
Palmer, and Sir Robert Inglis were the recognised 
champions of the party \vhich opposed the appointment 
of such a commission, and at first it ,vas quite uncertain 
,vhat course ,vould be taken by Lord John Russell and 
his Government. Lord John rose early in the debate, and 
\vhile disclaiming any ,vish to attack the Universities, 
and declining therefore to vote for lVIr. Heywood's resolu- 
tion, promised on behalf of the Government that a Royal 
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Commission should issue. No hint of this intention had 
transpired, and the announcen1ent took the I-louse of 
COll1mOnS cOlnpletely by surprise. . \t the instance of 
Mr. Roundell Palmer, the debate ,vas adjourned for some 
months, that the friends of the Universities might consider 
the situation. Lord John, ho\vever, \vithout ,vaiting for 
a formal decision of the House of Commons, ,,'rote 
privately to Dean Tait, and to one or two oth
r friends 
of the Universities, to ask ,vhether they would bc willing 
to serve on such a Commission \vhen appointed. 
Tait at once replied as follo\vs :- 


Ihe Deall of {àrlisle to Lord johJl Russell. 
"CARLISLE, 7 tIt June 1850. 
"l\Iv LORD,-I shall very gladly undertake the duties which 
your Lordship's letter, received this 1110rning, intin1ates your wish 
to Ï1npose upon nle. The deep attachn1ent which I feel to the 
University of O:x.ford willlnake nle nlost anxious to fulfil zealously 
and to the utlnost of my ability any of the duties that nlay be 
assigned to nle. I mn unwilling to conclude without expressing 
nlY conviction, if your Lordship will allow me, that the best 
friends of Oxford ought to feel deeply indebted to your Lordship 
for having undertaken and persevered in the appointment of this 
Comn1ission; and Iny belief that, notwithstanding the present 
symptoms of opposition, the wisdon1 of the course adopted, as 
conducive to the best interests of the Universities, will in time 
be acknowledged by all who are anxious for their welfare." 
In a subscquent letter he adds :- 
"I fear it is hopeless to expect to secure anything like a cor- 
dial reception for the Con1111ission fron1 the Heads of Houses, 
but I shall be very 111uch surprised if wc. are not welcoll1ed by 
those who have ll1uch 1110re real influence in Oxford than they; 
I Inean the most active and intelligent of the College Tutors." 
l\ieantime the opposition gathered strength and 
volume. The Heads of Houses at Oxford ,vere almost 
unanimous in \ their dcnunciations; pamphlets and pro- 
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tests ,vere circulated broadcast an10ng the clergy, and 
thc Ecclesiastical and Conservative newspapers joined 
loudly in the cry. Prince Albert incurred some un- 
popularity by taking the opposite line, and it became 
very clear that the Commissioners, \vhen appointed, \vould 
have no easy task. 
It \vas a serious matter to oppose the opinion of so 
grcat a majority of those entitled to speak officially for 
the University, and it began to be rumoured that the 
Government \vould, at the last n10ment, give \vay, pro- 
bably under the pretext of postponing action for a time. 
I n a series of vigorous letters to The TÙJles, signed 
'Oxoniensis,' l\Ir. Gold\vin Smith, \\'ho "ras already pro- 
minent in Oxford, tried to stimulate their drooping 
courage, and Dean Tait thought it ,veIl to assure Lord 
John privately that he, at least, ,vas not afraid to go for- 
,yard. 


The Deall of Carlisle to Lord John Russell. 


" DEANERY, CARLISLE, 29 June 1850. 
" l\l y LORD, . . . The 1110re I consider the state of the 
University, the 1110re convinced I an1 that the C01l11nission ought 
to lose as little tin1e as possible in setting about and c0111pleting 
its work. I shall hold D1}'self in readiness to begin at once, so 
soon as I hear who 111Y colleagues are to be, and that we are 
authoriscd to proceed. 1'he 111ere publication of such a Report 
as the C0l11111ission is sure to put forth-drawing attention to evils, 
luany of which the several Colleg...;s lnight alter any day if they 
pleased, must do 111uch towards the ren10yal of such cvils. . . . 
I confess a careful perusal of the f)ebates in Parlimnent only COl1- 
firn1cd 111Y opinion as to the wisdonl of issuing such a C0111n1ission, 
and the great oenefits which the U niycrsity and the nation 111ay 
hope for if it rightly discharges its duties . . ." 


Thus encouraged, Lord John resolved to stand to his 
guns. The appointment of a Royal Commission rested 
of course ,vith the Government, and not ,vith Parliament, 
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but the question 'vas debated at full length in the House 
of Commons, ,vhcre 1\Ir. Gladstonc, in a long and vehe- 
mcnt speech, appealed to the Govcrnmcnt not thus 
., to fall back upon arbitrary and undefined prerogative, and, 
regardless of the interests you are sacrificing or the rights you are 
invading, to resort to an intenneddling and inquisitorial power 
which is neither supported by history nor law." 1 


In the final division, ,vhich ,vas taken on a question of 
adjournmcnt, the Government \vere in a majority of 22, 
and the names of the Commissioners \vere soon afterwards 
announccd. The Oxford Commissioners ,vere as follo\vs : 
Dr. Hinds, Bishop of Norwich; Dean Tait of Carlisle; 
Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke; 2 The Rev. H. G. Liddell, 
Head-master of \Vestminster; 3 Professor Baden-Powell, 
Mr. John Lucius Dampier, and the Rev. G. H. S. J ohnson. 4 
The Secretary of the Commission ,vas the Rev. Arthur 
P. Stanley, after,vards Dean of \Vestminster, and the 
Assistant Sccrctary ,vas l\Ir. Gold\vin Smith. 
These gcntlemen \vere appointed a Commission" for 
inquiring into the State, Discipline, Studies, and Revenucs 
of the University of Oxford, and of all and singular the 
Colleges in the said University." 


Dial]!. 
"flene 8, I85o.-\Testerday a new. lneans of great useful- 
ness was opened up to Ine, and a very solen1n responsibility. 
I lord, grant lne Thy grace to acquit Inyself as rrhy faithful servant. 

Iake me to labour in all that concerns it with a single eye to 
Thy glory. l\Iay it be Thy good pleasure to elnploy us as instru- 
111cnts whereby that great seat of learning to which I owe so 111uch 
nlay be Inade n10re to fulfil its high vocation. Strengthen our 
hands; let us labour in love and in the spirit of prayer. And 
1 Hansard, July IS, 1850, p. 15 06 . 
:! Afterwards Bishop of Peterborough. 
J Now Dean of Christ Chur
h. 
,", Afterwards Dean of \Yells. 
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n1eanwhile, Lord, enable n1C to redouble n1Y efforts here [in 
Carlisle] for the good of souls; direct 111e in a wise course; assist 
Ine this day in preparing to preach to-1110rrow. I)irect us to 
wise and energetic efforts alnongst the poor." 


The Commissioncrs met for the first time on October 
19th, 1850. Their place of meeting ,vas the Prime 
l\Iinister's o\vn house in Do,vning Street. They at once 
issued respectful circulars to the University authorities 
and others, asking for statistical information of various 
kinds. I\Iost of those addressed declined absolutely to 
render any such assistance to a Commission of \vhich they 
disapproved; but, from many of those best qualified to 
give information and advice, the inquiry met, as Dr. 
Tait had anticipated, ,vith a civil response; and, in the 
opinion evcn of hostile critics, the Commissioners proyed 
themselves to have steered ,visely at the outset. 1 Mrs. Tait 
had naturally shared the almost unanimous apprehensions 
of those ,vith ,vhose opinions on Church questions she 
,vas in personal sympathy, and it ,vås ,vith trembling 
that she sa,v her husband cnter upon so pcrilous a 
task. He \vrites repeatedly to reassure her:- 
"DEAREST 'YIFE,-I have thought a great deal of what you 
said the last nlorning. I aln sure we are all working here with 
a deep feeling of the ilnportance of what is intrusted to us, and 
I cannot think that the feeling yotl expressed is well founded." 


His Diary has daily such entries as the follo\ving: 
"0 Lord, bless and guide thIs University Comn1ission, on 
which we have now fully entered. ßfay we seek Thy glory with 
a single eye, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Al11e11." 
And again: 
"Grant 111e, 0 Lord, at the C0111111ission a 1110re quiet and 
conciliatory spirit; a greater desire to be kind to all; a greater 
feeling of the deep respo11sibility of the work we have in hand. 


1 See, e.g. the Gtlmdiall, Dee, 4,1850. 
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Lord, lnake 111C 1110rC to realisc that in this too I have Thy work 
to do. Give n1e n10re of a spiritual n1ind, for Jesus Christ's sake." 


In his lctters to Mrs. Tait hc recounts step by step 
the progrcss of their \vork :- 
" 3 I sf October 1850.- . . . 1'0-day we received several in1- 
portant letters. ...'\. thundering one frol11 the Bishop of Exeter, l 
declaring that he would oppose us to the death, was far outweighed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury's letter pron1ising to help us to 
the utn10St. The Duke of \"ellington Inere1y acknowledged our 
letter." 


During the folIo\ving spring and summer they had to 
face incessant opposition. A fresh attempt was made to 
test the legality of the Commission, and four eminent 
la\vyers 2 on a ' case' laid before them by the U l1iversity 
formally pronounced their opinion "that the Commission 


1 This letter, which may he taken as a specimen of the kind of opposition 
which the Commissioners had to face, is as follows :- 
"BISHOPSTOWE, October 30, 1850. 
":\Iv LORD,-I yesterday had the honour of receiving a letter from you 
'on the part of Her IVlajesty's Commissioners.' . . . I had hoped to be spared 
the necessity of saying anything on the subject of this Commission; but thus 
called upon officially to become a party in the exeéution of it, I should be 
guilty of a culpable dereliction of my duty if I were to forbear e>..pressing my 
sentiments. . . . I cannot see without the deepest concern and astonishment 
the name of our present gracious Sovereign used by her advisers to 'authorise 
and empower' your Lordship and your colleagues to institute an inquisition 
which no precedent could justify, and which, . . . as relates to the venerable 
hodies which are now concerned, has had absolutely no parallel since the fatal 
attempt of King James II. to subject them to his unhallowed control. It is 
under the solemn conviction that your Lordship, and the other eminent persons 
who have consented to act on the Commission, have no right whatever to call 
before you any members of the College of which I am Visitor,. . . that I shall 
require the Rector, Fellows, and other members to weigh well all the injunc- 
tions of their Statutes before they can feel themselves at liberty to testify any 
deference to your authority. Especially I shall enjoin them, under the sacred 
obligation of their oaths, to beware how they permit themselves to answer 
any inquiries, or to accept any directions or interference whatsoever which 
may trench upon that visitatorial authority which their Statutes, under the 
kno\\n law of the land, have intrusted solely to the Bishop of this See. . . . 
Your Lordship's most obedient servant, H. EXETER." 
(Vide Reþort, Appendix B, p. 7.) 

 G. J. Turner, Richard Bethell, Henry S. Keating, J. R. Kenyon. On 
VOL. I. L 
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is not constitutional or legal, or such as the U niver- 
sity or its members are bound to obey." In respect 
to this opinion a characteristic memorandum ,vas dra\vn 
up by Dean Tait, \vho, ,vhile disclaiming any intention to 
dispute the la\vyers' technical arguments, dre\v attention 
to their deliberate avoidance of the term C illegal,' and 
pointed out that their expression (110t legal J simply 
meant that the Commission, as all \vere a\vare, possessed 
no cOInpulsory po\vcrs. .. 
cc It will be found that the n1uch-vaunted opinion leaves the 
C0111n1ission where it found it. The Hebdomadal Board has now, 
as it has had all along, only one point to settle, namely, C Does 
it choose to answer the questions of the Con1n11ssioners, though 
not con1pelled to do so? "ïll it act in the conciliatory spirit 
adopted at C:unbridge, or resist? 'Yill the Board assist a friendly 
Royal Con1nlission, or will it, by throwing ÜnpediInents in the 
way, do what it can to ensure the appointn1ent of an unfriendly 
Parlimncntary C0111111ission, whose powers will be c0I11pulsory?' 
1'he C01111nission itself is very little interested (except for the re- 
gard which its 111elnbers entertain for the University) in the way 
in which the Board settles this question. Nay, we should not 
he surprised if the Report appears before the Hebdomadal Board 
can l11ake up its luind." 


The Hebdomadal Board, ho\\'ever, invoked the aid of 
the Convocation of the University, and on 
lay 21st, 185 I, 
a petition to the Cro\vn \vas adopted by 249 votes against 
105, praying Her I\lajesty that Her Commission bc 
"forth\vith revoked and cancelled" as "unconstitutional 
and illegal." 
The Commissioners mean\vhile persevered steadily 
\\"ith their task, and ,vere, as they hoped, dra\ving their 
labours to a close, \vhen, on February 23d, 1852, Lord 
J oh11 Russell's Government ,vas defeated, and Lord 


the other hand, the Commission was declared by the law officers of the 
Crown not to be " in any respect illegal or unconstitutional. " (Vide Report, 
Appendix .B, pp. 25-33.) 
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Dcrby became Prime l'rlinister. Both the friends and 
the foes of the Commission believed that Lord Derby's 
accession might very possibly be its death-blo,v, and, at 
the least, that its \vork must no\v be carried on under great 
disadvantages. The follo\ving are extracts fron1 Dean 
Tait's letters to his ,vife :- 
"Friday, 2 7 tll February 1852.- Yesterday the Bishop of 
Norwich cancd on Lord John to ask what ought to be done. He 
first said Lord Derby would extinguish us; then, on consideration, 
that he dared not, for that he (Lord John) and his friends would 
be down upon him. He advi
cd that we should not n1eet at 
])owning Street to-day, as Lord Derby would be con1ing into 
the house, and it 111ight have an unpleasant air to take posses- 
sion of his rOO1l1 without his leave. The Bishop wrote a note to 
Lord Derby requesting an interview to-1l10rrow." 
"SaturdaJ', 28th Feb. I8S2.-The Bishop saw Lord Derby 
at 2 o'clock. Lord D. had not an idea for what purpose the 
Bishop sought the interview; and when the Bishop, with proper 
apologies for intruding at such a ti1l1e, etc., said that he had C01l1è 
on the part of the Oxford C01l1111ission, to ask whether they Inight 
continue to hold their meetings as heretofore in Downing Street, 
he was a little taken aback, and said he would take tÏ1ne to con- 
sider. The Ðishop (canny old boy) replied that he was very sotry 
to intrude, but what was to be done? Here were the Inenlbers 
of the COllunission all in town-one COlne fr01l1 Carlisle-and 
this by arrange1l1ents 111ade before the change of Government was 
contemplated; what were they to do? Lord D.-' 'Vhere are the) 
Ineeting at present?' The Bþ.-' Oh, they are holding no n1eet- 
ing; they wait your Lordship's answer.' Lord D.-' 'Vhere is 
the roon1 in Downing Street?' The Bishop described it, and Lord 
Derby ended by saying there was no reason why we should not 
111eet as usual. "Tithout the Bishop's skilfttl diplolnacy I doubt 
whether I..ord Derby would not have put us off, and then, in the 
interval, have been got hold of by the Oxford people and per- 
suaded to refuse. 
ow he is comlnitted to a certain e\.tent and 
, 
I we shall hold our own. And depend upon it, there is n10re 
chance now than ever of a vigorous 111easure of University refonn, 
for Lord John and his friends will urge it in opposition, which 
they could not have done in power. So n1uch for our prospects. 
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1\S regards the political world, last night's display on the 
part of Lord Derby scen1S to be regarded as a proof that he can- 
not keep his ground. lIe said in plain English that he would 
restore protection if he could get a n1ajority in favour of it, but 
not propose it if he could not. This is sin1ply to disgust both 
parties. The fanners will cIan10ur and not be satisfied at his hold- 
ing it back; and the other parties-'Vhig, PeeIite, and Radical- 
will be thoroughly alanned by the prospect of his threatening pro- 
tection in the distance." 


.. Drclþe
s Hotel, SackvJ/le Street, SlInda)', 29th Feb)'. 1852.- 
. 
. This afternoon I went as usual to Lincoln's Inn and heard 

laurice. He is preaching a course of sennons on the Prophets 
-to-day on Hosea. He dwelt very forcibly on the way in which 
his falllily distress-froll1 the Inisconduct of his wife-was an 
en1blen1 to hÎ1n of God's feelings with regard to Israel, and how the 
distress also was a preparation to him, as all sufferings even of the 
n10st harassing kind n1ay be, for his great office. I walked hOlne 
with'Vood. . . . He is now a barrister. and tells n1e that he looks 
forward all the week to these sermons of l\laurice's on the Sunday. 
. . . I think 1 hardly did justice to Lord Deroy's speech in Iny 
letter yesterday-I was speaking only of its political aspect-for 
certainly it had a good tone in the end of it, which it is very 
pleasant to find in stateslnen. He is too straightfonvard a char- 
acter to assun1e what he does not feel, and he certainly spoke 
very pleasingly of the deep responsibilities which had con1e to 
hÏ1n. It is a pity that so fine a fellow should have put hin1self 
at the head of so hopeless a movement, and not have stuck to 
his early opinions. A good man in power 11lay do 111uch if he 
understands the feelings and wants of the age, but he is ::;in1ply 
Inischievous if he is vainly trying to thwart them instead of giving 
then1 a right direction." 


The follo\ving reference possesses an interest of its o\\'n. 
Rich additions \vere to be made both to the associations 
and to the beauty of Lambeth Palace Chapel before the 
close of Archibald Tait's connection \\lith it, thirty years 
later. 


"Afarch 8, 1851.-1 enjoyed dining at Laillbeth yester- 
day. There was no one present but the fan1ily, and Johnson, 
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who was staying in the house. The Archbishop is a very kind, 
unaffected old l11an. Before I left in the evening we all went 
into the chapel,-the chapel where a long line of Bishops for 
many hundred years has, as you know, been consecrated-and 
had quiet fanlily prayers, the Archbishop himself officiating." 
At last on April 27th, 1852, the Commissioners issued 
their Report, perhaps, from a literary point of vic\v, the 
rnost remarkable Blue-book of our time. Arthur Stanley 
had thro\vn himse]f \vith characteristic energy into the 
compilation of its historical records,1 and the result ,vas a 
tnasterly volume of the highest public interest and im- 
portance. Dean Tait \vas recognised in the letters of 
his brother Commissioners as largely responsible for its 
final shape, and especially for the form of its practical re- 
commendations. One at least of them ,vas indignant at 
the 'conservative spirit' he had sho\vn. "I am almost 
tempted to say that I \vill not consent to it. I am reduced 
to the difficulty of signing ,vhat I dislike . . . or of 
making myself an ass by not signing. It ,vill not take 
much to make me give up the ,,,hole concern." He is 
conciliated, ho,vever, by Tait's reply, and ,vrites again: 
" You kno\v my principle is to say \vhat I think, and so, 
being very angry \vith you, I said so. But I am sorry, 
and you have had an opportunity of showing your better 
temper, for \vhich I thank you." 
The voluminous and often argumentative character of 
the Report renders it singularly difficult to give a satis- 
factory abstract of its recomolendations, dealing, as they 
do, \vith every department of the IJ niversity. But the 
subject is connected so closely \vith the life of Archibald 
Tait that it cannot be entirely passed over. Broadly 
speaking, the aim of the Commissioners \vas to popu- 
larise the University; first by giving to its governing 
1 These include an elaborate paper by l\fr. Goldwin Smith on the 
IIi
tory of the Colteges and Halls of Oxford. 
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body a quasi-representative character, and secondly (to 
quote the \vords of the Report) by opening the University 
U to a Inuch larger and poorer class than that from \vhich 
the students are at present almost entirely taken." Dcal- 
ing first \vith the Constitution, they recommended the 
revival, ,vith certain modifications, of the ancient' House 
of Congregation,' once a reality, but no\v for some two 
centuries a mere shado\v,l-its former executive functions 
having long been discharged, in a more or less perfunctory 
manner, by the small 
nd irresponsible Hebdomadal 
Board, consisting merely of the Heads of Houses and the 
Proctors. Under this proposed scheme the revived 
· Congregation' "Tas again to become practically the 
legislative body of the University, and to consist of about 
one hundred members, representing the \vhole teaching 
staff at \vork in Oxford. 
In this teaching staff they suggested large and funùa- 
mental changes. They pointed out that the instruction of 
the undergraduates had practically passed from the hands 
of the Professors recognised by the statutes of the U Hi- 
versity into the hands of Col1ege and private tutors. 
Though certain individual Professors, such as Arnold, had 
succeeded in gathering round them large numbers of 
students, professorial teaching had practically ceased. The 
Comlnissioners pointed out the loss suffered both by 
Oxford and the country at large "from the absence of a 
body of learned men devoting their lives to the cultivation 
of science and to the direction of Academical education;" 
and gave it as their opinion that "for any healthy and 
complete scheme of University reform it \vill be neces- 
sary to reconstruct the professorial system, to procure for 


1 The House of Congregation, as it existed in 1850, is described in the 
Report, p. 10, as meeting U only for the purpose of hearing measures pro- 
posed which it cannot discuss, of conferring degrees to which candidates are 
already entitled, and of granting dispensations which are never refused." 
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the Professors atnple endo\vmcnts, to raise them to an 
important position in the University, and to call to their 
aid a body of younger men under the name of Lecturers." 
While recognising the importance of that connection 
\vith the Church of England to \vhich, they said, "the 
University mainly o,ves its greatness," they stated the 
many obvious objections to the existing system undcr 
,vhich holders of fellowships 'vere obliged to take Holy 
Orders, and urged that this obligation should be very 
largely relaxed. Such a relaxation did not appear to them 
likcly to make a very material change in the clerical 
character of the teaching staff; they thought it probable 
that "if the rule \vere abrogated in all the colleges, the 
great bulk of the resident teachers \vould after all remain 
clerical," and they claimed that the Church, no less than 
the nation, ,vould be the gainer by the change. "If it be 
desirable that moderation and a spirit in harmony \vith 
the institutions of the country should prevail among the 
ministers of the English Church, it is important that the 
zeal of their instructors in its chief seminary should be 
tempered by the calmer judgment of lay colleagues, \vho 
would themselves imbibe the moral and religious tone of 
the clerical circle in which they lived." 
In the effort to retain men of ability in the service of 
the University, they made an advance in the direction of 
n10re recent legislation, by recommending that the Pro- 
fessors and other University teachers should be allo\ved, 
though married, to share in the cmoluments of College 
fello,vshi ps. 
In addition to these important constitutional changes, 
the Conunissioners recommended the removal of n1any of 
the restrictive conditions, local and other, ,vhich fettered 
the ordinary candidature for College scholarships and 
fello,vships. :They urged the total abolition of the provi- 
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sions as to 'gentlemen-commoners,' 'Bible-clerks,' and 
others, \vhich, by a series of artificial distinctions, had 
tended to emphasise differences of rank and ,vealth In a 
manner equally harmful to the rich and to the poor. But 
the most important, in Dean Tait's opinion, of all their 
recommendations ,vas the suggestion that facilities should 
immediately be given for the admission to the U ni- 
versity of a great body of 'unattached students,' ,vho, 
,vhile obtaining the advantages of an Oxford education, 
should yet be spared many of the expenses connected, 
apparently of necessity, ,vith collegiate life.! On the great 
question of religious tests the Commissioners found them- 
selves precluded, by the terms of their appointment, from 
giving any formal recommendation; but they expressed 
an emphatic opinion" that the imposition of subscription, 
in the manner in ,vhich it is no,v imposed in the University 
of Oxford, habituates the mind to give a careless assent 
to truths \vhich it has never considered, and naturally leads 
to sophistry in the interpretation of solemn obligations." 2 
Dean Tait had evidently desired that the Commis- 
sioners should enter more fully into the \\"hole question 
of the oaths imposed by Colleges upon their men1bers. 
It ,vas precisely one of those subjects \vhich stirred his 
serious and straightfonvard spirit, and he was unable to 
share the unconcern \vith \vhich some of his colleagues 
rcgarded it. The Tutors' protest against Tract XC., ,vhich 
he had dra\vn up ten years bei"ore, had practically turned 
upon a question of subscription, and the facts \vhich the 
inquiries of the Commissioners brought to light as to the 
imposition of College Oaths appeared to him to be of the 


1 
 ot till sixteen years later (in 1868) did this plan take practical shape 
in Oxford. \Vhen it did so, under the wise auspices of the present Dean of 
\Vinchester, the detailed arrangements corresponded almost precisely with 
the suggestions made by the Commissioners of 1852. 
2 Reþort, p. 56. 
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highest moral importance. Accordingly, he drafted a 
careful paper for inscrtion in the Report, protesting 
vehcmently against the rcckless imposition of oaths, in 
,vhich the solemnity of the form of invocation contrastcd 
painfully, and even ludicrously, \vith their no\v antiquated 
and unmcaning substance. l 


"\Vhy," he asked, "should a l11an be forced solen1nly to call the 
1 Ioly 'Trinity to witness that he will obey statutes which he knows 
to be aln105t entirely abrogated? To require this is surely to 
trifle with things most sacred. Anyone who reads carefully the 
oaths required by some of our College statutes will grant that 
they are relics of a barbarous and irreligious state of society, and 
these awful denunciations will strongly ren1ind hinl of the device 
by which 'Villianl of N orn1andy tried to entrap unawares the 
superstitious conscience of his guest whom he thought neither 
promise nor con1n10n oath could bind. Some at least of the 
College oaths seenl to be constructed on this principle of terrify- 
ing into superstitious obedience those whose consciences were not 
to be trusted. . . . These College oaths are often profane; they 
are always liable to be nlisunderstood, and they are apt to strain 
and destroy the fineness of the conscience. . . . '\T e earnestly 
reconunend that the Legislature declare the in1position of such 
oaths to be altogether illega1." 


A fe\v sentences from the Dean's paper \vere inserted 
by the Commissioners in their Report,2 but they seem to 
havc decided that the great question of oaths, religious 
tests, and subscription in all its branches, lay outside the 
terms of their Commission, and that any attempt on their 
part to deal ,vith it \vould divert attention from the 
subjects more immediately before. them. Dean Tait 
accordingly \vas forced to content hinlself \vith embodying 


1 As examples of such oaths the Dean instances the obligation in some 
Colleges upon a newly elected fellow to swear, "under the pain of anathema 
and the wrath of Almighty God, that he will always wear a 'lilliput ' (what- 
ever that may be), and that he will' never "alk abroad in the fields without 
having another feltow as his companion." 

 Pp. 14 6 , I4ï. 
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his paper in a condcnsed form in an article \vhich he 
contributed Ì\\'O years later to the EdÙzburglt Review, 
on thc general subject of educationallegislation. 1 
The ,vhole tenor of the Report \vas in the dircction of 
thro\ving the University doors more \videly opcn; and 
,vhen Archbishop Tait, in 1876, rose in the I louse of Lords 
to move a resolution in favour of a yet furthcr extcnsion 
of the same principle, he \vas able to describe his motion as 
the natural and legitin1ate sequel of the }{eport for \vhich 
he had himself been so largely rcsponsible a quarter of a 
century before. The interest aroused by its publication 
\vas ilnmense, and voluminous as it ,vas,2 the first edition 
,vas sold out in a fe\v days. 1'he Edinburgh Revie\ver 
described it as "a truly rcmarkable documcnt, and one 
\vhich is dcstined, ,ve are pcrsuaded, to form an era in the 
constitutional history of this country." As soon as it ,vas 
in circulation, letters pourcd in upon Dean Tait, congratu- 
lating him upon a result \vhich \yas ascribed in no small 
degree to the part he had himself taken in the \vork of the 
Commission. 
The constant journeys bctwcen Carlisle and London-- 
journeys very Inuch more tedious then than no\v-and the 
itnmense labour \vhich the Commission had involved, had 
again told seriously upon his health, and he \vas glad to 
return to a quieter and less interruptcd life. The \vork of 
inaugurating U Diversity I{cforms had, for the present, 
passed from the hands of I
oyal Commissioners into 
those of politicians; and Dean Tait's hope ,vas that 1\1r. 
Gladstone, not\vithstanding his objection to the mode in 
which the inquiry had been instituted, might no\v, as 
lVlember for the University, be induced to support in 
Parliament the recommendation of the Commissioncrs. 


1 Vol. xcix. pp. 158, etc. 

 The actual Report, apart from its immense appendices, occupies 260 
closely-printed foolscap pages. 
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He accordingly \vrote to !vIr. Coleridge,} asking him to use 
his influence with lVlr. Gladstone in this direction. l\1r. 
Gladstone replied very fully, declining to pledge himself 
"either in regard to University l{eform or to any other 
subject." 
"Practically," he continued, "I 111uch doubt whether public 
declarations of opinion on such questions by a burgess of the U ni- 
versity would tend to prolnote their own purposes: whether they 
would not perhaps generate a positive reaction: whether they would 
not 11105t probably be found inconsistent with that respect and 
deference, which in the face of the world he is hound 1110st studi- 
ously to cherish, especially towards the resident body charged 
with the teaching and discipline of the place. . . . I consider that, 
subject to the restraints in1posed by the law of society, a burgess 
of the University beconles a confidential adviser of the resident 
body in particular. It is his duty to point out to thelll the dangers 
of which his position enables hÎIn to perceive the approach, and not 
to be content Inerely to deal with those which have already arrived, 
but to n1ake provision, as far as he can, for the future. . . . As 
to ll1y opinions, I will say at present no 1110re than this. To the 
principles of Oxford education I all1 deeply, and I think in1n10vably, 
attached, while it is 111Y earnest and ardent desire to see all the 
great power and resources 111ade available in the highest possible 
degree, according to these principles, for the proper purposes. I 
am much obliged to the Dean for the frankness with which he 
writes, and I hope this letter will not appear to be written with 
any intention of shutting the door against further inquiries." 
l\lr. Coleridge sent this letter to the Dean, and ap- 
pended to it a request that in. vie\v of the Generdl 
Election \vhich "yas then approaching he \vould allo,v his 
name to be placed on l\lr. Gladstone's Election Com- 
mittee. The Dean's reply ll1ay be qu.oted in full, as bearing 
on his political and ecclesiastical position at the tilne. 


lïte Dean of Carlisle to Jlr. J. D. ColerÙl..
c. 
"DE.\NERY, C.\RLISLE, 25th .JIa)' 1852. 
")Iv DE.\R COLERIDGE,-l have delayed to answer your letter 
1 :Now Lord Chief-Justice of England. 
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for three days, that I ll1ight fully consider both it and 
lr. Glad- 
stone's note, which you kindly enclose. 1 can understand the 
difficulty which a person in 1\lr. Gladstone's position nlust find 
in speaking very explicitly as to University Ref o rIll, but I fully 
believe fro 111 the tone both of his note and of yours that he is 
not less anxious now than I have understood hitn to he forll1erly 
for the extension of the University, and the I1lore efficient develop- 
tnent of its systell1. I believe, lnyself, that with his grcat influence 
he lllight, with perfect propriety, and with every prospect of ex- 
tensive usefulness, publicly take the initiative in those particular 
Ineasures of Refornl, in which I feel no doubt he would be sup- 
ported by the 'Liberal' party in the University, as well as by 
those whose opinions 1110re nearly resell1ble his OW11. But no one 
can judge for another of the difficulties which such a position 
as l\Ir. Glad
tone occupies n1ust involve. For luyself, I am quite 
ready to vote for 
Ir. Gladstone again as at the last election, and 
to do tny best to induce any friends WhOll1 I can influence to 
the sanle course, trusting that opportunities will arise when he 
ll1ay be able to use the weight of his influence to advance an 
efficient inlprovement of the University systell1, and feeling con- 
fident also, that in the ordinary political topics of the day he 
will 1110re adequately represent the opinions held by n1yself, and 
those with whonl I aIn in the habit of acting, than any candidate 
who is likely to be brought forward against hinl. These feelings 
arc quite enough to justify 111e in giving nly vote for a candidate 
Wh0I11, however nluch I differ fro 111 hin1, I acknowledge to be so 
great an orna111ent to the University. But it would be going a 
good deal further to have Iny naIne placed on his con1mittee. 
I think on I1lature consideration that I could not with propriety 
do this, feeling that on principles of the greatest Ï1nportance I 
differ so very widely fr0111 hinl. 
" You lllay therefore reckon on IllY vote if there i
 a contest, 
and are at liberty to say so to anyone whonl it Inay concern; 
but IllY name on the cOl1unittee would he out of place, and, see- 
ing the Inany other points on which I differ, could only have 
been justified by S0111e 1110re public declaration of approval of 
our schell1e of University Reforll1 than circull1stances allowed 
1\lr. Gladstone to Inake.-Believe 111e to be, nlY dear Coleridge, 
yours 1110st truly, " A.. C. TAIT." 


The clec
ion took place in July, and after a sharp con- 
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test l\Ir. Gladstone ,vas returned. l A fe\v months later he 
accepted office as Chancellor of the Excheq ucr in Lord 
Aberdeen's 'Coalition Ministry,' and his re-election \vas 
fiercely opposcd by many of his former friends, \yho dis- 
trusted and fearcd his \Vhig colleagues, especially Lord 
John Russell and Lord Lansdo\vne. His opponent, l\Ir. 
Dudley Perceval, \vas proposed by Archdeacon Denison, 
\vho had six months before been a member of Mr. Glad- 
stone's committee. 2 Dean Tait, on the other hand, \vrote 
as follo.\Vs :- 


lite Dea1l of Carlisle to .:}f r. G. Portal. 
"DE.\NERY, CARLISLE, 8thJalluary 1853. 
"
Iy DEAR PORTAL,-I fully intend to go up to Oxford and 
vote for 
Ir. Glad
tone: I have only delayed froln the itnpossi- 
bility of Iny leaving this place during the earlier days of the poll. 
In answer to your request that Iny nan1e n1ayappear on the 
conln1ittee, I beg to state that if the C0111nlittee think Iny nall1e 
can be of any use it is at their service, as I consider l\lr. 
Gladstone's having joined a Liberal Governlnent with Lord John 
Russell and Lord Lansdowne as a sufficient guarantee for the 
principles on which he is to act in office. I 111ust request that 
this letter be read to the C0111111ittee before lHY natne is added to 
the list.- I relnain, yours faithfully, A. C. T AlT." 


His hope that l\Ir. Gladstone, not\vithstanding his oppo- 
sition to the appointment of the Royal Commissioners, 
\vould in the end support their recomlTIendations, \vas 
amply justified in the result. Lord Aberdeen's Govern- 
ment, in its second year of office, introduced a s\\?eeping 
mcasure of University Reform, based almost entirely upon 
the Report of the Royal Commission, and its champion 
and spokesman in the House of Commons ,vas l\1r. 


1 The numbers were as follows :-Sir R. Inglis, 1368; Mr. Gladstone, 
1108; Dr. Marsham, 758. 

 See the acc,ount given in Archdeacon Denison's NoÜs 0/ lIIy Life, 
pp. 101, etc. 
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Gladstone. One incident in the debate, though uncon- 
nected ,vith the subject of this book, may be \vorth recall- 
ing upon other grounds, at a timc ,vhen thc t\VO men 
concerned in it have been the alterndte Prime Ministers 
of England. The brilliant maiden speech of Lord Robert 
Cecil, in fiery opposition to the Bill, dre\v the following 
eulogy from l\ir. Gladstone :- 
" It has been no conunon gratification to nle to listen to-night 
to the noble Lord, whose first efforts, rich with future pronlise, 
indicate that there still issu' forth fron1 the n1aternal bosoln 
of that University Blen who in the first days of their career 
give earnest of what they Inay afterwards acco111plish for their 
country." 1 


After a some\\"hat stonny passage through Parlianlent, 
the Bill passed into la\\y on the 7th August 1854, to the 
infinitc satisfaction of Dean Tait, ,vho had never \vavered 
for an hour in its support. 


1 Hansard, April 7, 1854, paþe 754. 
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fIrs constant journeys to London as a University 
COlnmissioner had hitherto interfered greatly \vith the due 
progress of all the \vork he had planned at Carlisle. N 0\\' 
that he \vas released from these interruptions he thrc\v 
hiIllself into his local duties \vith characteristic energy. 
Besides such efforts as have been already referred to 
for infusing ne\v life into the some\vhat sleepy parishes and 
schools of Carlisle, and for promoting a better attendance 
at the Cathedral services, he \vas intent upon two larger 
undertakings-the entire re-organisation of the Capitular 
revenues under the scheme \vhich had just been approved 
in Parliament, and the 'restoration' of the fabric of the 
Cathedral itself. \Vith reference to each of these a 
fe,v \vords seen1 to be necessary. 
It \vould be difficult, \vithout sacrificing either accuracy 
or clearness, to describe the complicated and technical 
legislation \vhich \vas at that time transforming the \vhole 
tenure of Church property in England. It is scarc"ely too 
much to say that the system upon \vhich the lands belong- 
ing to Cathedral bodies, and other ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, had for many generations been managed, \vas one 
\vhich \vould not have been tolerated in any other institu- 
tion. The estates ,vere usually leased by these corporations 
either for terms of years, or for a certain number of 
'lives,' whose' duration \vas of course uncertain. The 
li5 
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rents paid under these leascs \vere, in most cases, of 
merely nominal amount, but the conditions of tenure in- 
volved the payment by the lessees from time to time, and 
at necessarily uncertain dates, of a 'fine,' \vhich somc- 
times amounted to several thousands of pounds; such 
fines going into the pockets of the then menl bers of 
thc Capitular bodies, and constituting one of the main 
sources of their revenue. N cither o\vncrs nor tenants 
\vcre able, undcr this mischievous and complicated system, 
to calculate \vith any accuracy their futurc income or 
probable outgoings. ...\nd yet it ,vas practically impossible 
for thcm, in thc abscnce of po\vers of salc and purchase, 
to bring thc \vasteful process to a close. 
Thc great 'Cathedral Acts,' the first of \vhich was 
passed in 1840, provided for the gradual transfer to thc 
Ecclesiastical Commission of portions at least of thc 
estates hitherto belonging to the Cathedral bodies. The 
Commissioners steadfastly refused to renc\v' on fine' thc 
beneficial lease of any property \vhich thus came under 
thcir control, and in 1851 another ...'\ct of Parlianlcnt \vas 
passed,! the outcomc of much discussion, " to facilitate the 
Inanagemcnt and improvement of Episcopal and Capitular 
estates." It \vould be impossible, \vithout \vearisome and 
technical details, to enter fully into the origin and results 
of that important Act. Suffice it to say that it afforded a 
process \vhereby the property belonging to the Cathedral 
Corporations could be econonlically and advantageously 
administered for the benefit alike of the tenants, the 
chapters, and the Church at large. But the changes 
involved in adopting the ne\v system \vere considerable, 
and could not be applied \vithout difficulty. Thcy involved 
much laborious, responsible, and costly \vork on the part 
of the chapters, and, likE' other measures of Church reform, 


1 14 and 15 Viet. cap. 104. 
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they \vere from the first keenly opposed by not a fe\v of 
those concerned. It thus happened that many Cathedrals 
hesitated long bcfore taking the voluntary steps necessary 
for subjecting themselves to the ne\v arrangements. Dean 
Tait felt no such timidity. In I852-within a year, that 
is, after the passing of the Act-the example of fonvard 
movernent was set by the t\VO Cathedrals of Carlisle and 
York, and it has since then been generally follo\ved. The 
estates \\'ere transferred ell bloc to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, \vhich \vas to hold thenl for a time, and to give a 
fixed annuity to the Cathedral body. It thus became 
practicable for the Commissioners to apply to the trans- 
ferred estates a process of enfranchisement (,vhether by 
sale or purchase) ,vhich would substitute for the baneful 
system of leaseholds rene,vable on fine a ne\v and un- 
fettered freehold tenure. In other words, either the 
Commissioners or the leaseholders might thus become the 
absolute o\vners of the property, the other party receiving 
in each case the money-equivalent of his interest. It is 
obvious ho\v much responsible and difficult \vork was 
involved in the effecting of such arrangements. In the 
case of Carlisle, the negotiations \vere intricate and of 
portentous length; and although the Dean found them 
extremely irksome at the time, he used to maintain that 
the experience he had gained proved after,vards to be of 
the greatest service to him \vhen, as Bishop of London, he 
became one of the members of the Estates Committee of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and had to take part in 
similar transactions \vith respect to some thirteen other 
Cathedrals. 
In the Chapter of Carlisle strong opposition \vas raised 
to the "innovation" of substituting a fixed payment for 
the former system of fines upon rene\val, and the Dean 
had great difficl;}lty in effecting his purpose. 
VOL I. M 
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Diar)'. 
"This day in Chapter I was betrayed into ul1seelnly anger. 
o Lord, forgive Ine! I will not let the sun go down upon 111Y 
anger. 0 Lord, give Ine self-denial as a Christian, and n10re 
regard for the feelings of others, through Jesus Christ." 


And again, a fe\v days latcr : 
"At tÜnes I feel greatly depressed here by the uncongenial 
spirits an10ngst whon1 I an1 thrown. But, 0 Lord, give Ine to 
understand that nothing g
at was ever done without effort, 
and an1idst Inuch opposition. Lord, give 111e wisdo111, zeal, love, 
and 111ake Ine faithful in every work. This day we have been 
engaged in very Ï1nportant business as to the transfer of our estates 
to the C0l11111issioners. Guide us, 0 Lord. 
Iay all the 111atter 
redound to Thy glory. '\"e hope to rebuild our Cathedral, and 
thus infuse a love for the outward house of God." 


In this hope he ,vas not disappointed. Under the 
direction of l\'Ir. Christian as architect, the restoration 
of the very dilapidated Cathedral \\'as taken in hand at 
once. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners had arranged, 
in connection \vith the transfer of the estates, that i: 15,000 
should be expended on the Cathedral fabric. The roof 
\vas entirely rebuilt; a ne\v and rich door\vay \vas opened 
in the south transept; and the east \vall and ,vindo\vs, 
which had been in a disgraceful state, \vere rene\ved at 
great cost; ,vhile other necessary changes of structure and 
arrangement \vere effected in various parts of the building. 
During the progress of these \vorks he \vas able, to his 
great satisfaction, to reside more continuously than had at 
first been possible, and the record of his multifarious 
labour, in matters great and small, for the good of Carlisle 
and its inhabitants, stands in strange contrast to "'hat 
\vould at that time have been usually deemed appropriate 
to the position of a Cathedral dignitary. The home 
\vas a very bright and happy one, and there seems by 
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universal testimony to have been something strangely 
attl active-not to their parents only, but even to the least 
clTIotional of guests or strangers-in the group of little 
daughters \vho made music and sunshine in the old 
Deanery. 
At the same time it may be doubted ,vhether either 
the Dean or l\lrs. Tait ever thoroughly enjoyed their 
Carlisle life. To a mind like his, ,vhich at all times found 
its pleasurc rather in the action and intercourse of life than 
in close =>tudy or retirement, Carlisle presented a very 
marked contrast to either Rugby or Oxford. Had he 
anticipated after his Rugby illness that his health \vould 
ever again be ,vhat it soon became, it is probable that 
he \vould have declined the Deanery. But once there 
he set himself \vith determination to face the task before 
him. A fe\v extracts, taken almost at random from the 
diaries and letters of those years, \vill perhaps give a 
truer picture than even the reminiscences of friends can 
furnish. 


DiaY)I. 


,. Saturday E'l'eJlzizg, 31st August 185o.-To-day is the 111eet- 
ing of Rugby. Seeing Shairp pass in the express, I have thought 
111uch of that dear place. 0, ll1Y God, grant a blessing on it, and 
on all who labour in it. How strange it seen1S to be sitting here 
while so ll1any are hurrying up there. Tpe place that knew IHe 
knows 111e no 1110rc. . . . Chal111ers' Life, which I have been read- 
ing to-night, relninded 111C forcibly of the great and holy work that 
lies upon 111C here. .Arnold's, which I have also been reading, re- 
calls how little I was able to do at Rugby as he did it. But, 
without greater vigour than for the last two years I have possessed, 
I could not have hoped to improve the systeu1 there, and there- 
fore I 111ust think that 111Y work there was better ended. Certainly 
in this place, if God give Ine grace, and I work in the spirit of 
prayer, I an1 able to do what has not been done before. Lord, 
strengthen IHe for this great work. This Cathedral has never been 
what it ought to 'be. At Rugbv I calnc to a syste111 which had 
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been fully and ably and energetically worked for luan}' years. Here 
I come to a systenl which is dead and powerless, but where there 
is every facility for revivification, if only I anl regular and faith- 
ful. By nlY sennons, by schools, by visiting the poor-especially 
the sick and dying-by being earnest and energetic in assisting 
those around to undertake any good works. Lord, give ll1e grace 
so to labour." 
"Saturday, 21St Dec. 185o.-
Iy birthday; I mn 39. How 
very long a portion of my life have I lived. How little havt: I 
done, especially in that greatest of all works for me, that which goes 
on within my own soul. H0W overwhehl1ing is the thought of 
the deep responsibilities through which I have passed. How ll1any 
scenes of nlY life are gone like drealns in the night-each bear- 
ing with it a thousand opportunities of serving God which can 
never return; each having its recoIlt:ction of persons into whose 
society I was thrown, whol11 I can never nleet again this side the 
grave, or whol11 CirCUl11stances have made it now very difficult 
for l11e to influence. 
" 1\1 Y life at school, at Glasgow, as an undergraduate, as a 
Fellow, at Rugby-what thoughts of God's nlercy and of my neglect 
crowd into each; and, at Rugby especially, what wonderful in- 
terests and what great warnings froin God. 1"'he tÌ1ne of the year 
is fast approaching which brings back the recollection of ll1Y terrible 
illness. 0 Lord, how great was Thy Inercy in that judgnlcnt. 
And now what duties are there here. Teach nlC, Lord, to labour 
in thenl faithfully. Keep nlC near to 'fhee through Jesus Christ." 
"Sunday Afternoo1l, Deer. 22, 1850.-1 have preached twice, 
and visited the workhouse. I have been very busy for others. 
Lord grant that the growth of holiness in Iny own soul n1ay keep 
pace with my activity for others. The difficulty for such a character 
as mine is inward holiness. Ortward activity comes naturally. 
Lord replenish 111e with the grace of Thy Holy Spirit. 0 Lord, 
give Il1e holy thoughts. l\lay I have no desire but to glorify 
Thee. " 
"Cllristl1zos Eve, 1850.- Preparation for the Lord's Supper 
to-morrow. . . . 
"0 Lord, help me by Thy Holy Sacralnent, for Christ's 
sake. " 
"Saturday, 28th Deer.- This day I have had pain in the 
heart, evidently intended to renlind Ine that my health is still 
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precarious. Lord, bless to Iny soul the thoughts which this calls 
up. . . . 
 \111 I growing Inore meet for Thy presence? . . . I am 
visiting what seClll to be three deathbeds. 'Vhat a difference 
between the three!'. . . 0 God, save 111e froll1 the danger of 
being Illade callous by the sight of so 111uch Inisery as is brought 
hefore ll1e in this town." 


l\nd again: 
"I have been sunlmoned to-day to attend a Ulan apparently 
dying; one of our Cathedral alnlsmen, very ignorant and self- 
satisfied. "That anl I to do to get a better hold over those \\ ho 
are thus united to the Church?" 
" A llgel Illn, Oxford, Sunday E'l.Jelling, Feb. 9, 1851.- How 
greatly I enjoy these visits to Oxford. L\t this very tÏ1ne of year, 
twenty-one years ago, I stood in this inn when I Caine up to enter 
as a freshlnan. Lord, with what ll1ercies hast Thou surrounded me 
since then. This Sunday has passed, not without serious thought, 
hut yet with too little. I have heard Dr. Pusey preach. The ex- 
hortation to call11ness and love with which he ended was very 
good." . . . 
"Ash lVednesdaJ', 5th March 18SI.-Ash \Vednesday has 
heen a sole111n day to me now for Inany years. I began to mark 
it distinctly at Oxford, and tried there to spend it in recollection 
and prayer. Six years ago 
Iary 1 was buried on Ash \Vednes- 
day. rfhree years ago I lay at the point of death on Ash \Ved- 
nesday. I have to-day been talking with Iny dearest wife of that 
solell1n tÍ1ne. No one had any hope that I could live. 0 Lord, 
Thou hast been exceeding gracious to Ine. And now let ll1e ask 
ll1yself very solenlnly whether ll1Y soul has received a blessing. 
I will consider 111Y besetting sins. . . . I' will now go through the 
Penitential Liturgy from J ereiny Taylor. 0 Lord, solelnnise my 
Inind in these prayers. Keep me fr0111 wandering, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. . . ." 
" Sunday Evening, Feb. 20. [1853].-1. have been reading one 
of Arnold's travelling journals, and was 111uch touched by the 
description of the towers, and old trees, and green turf of Rugby 
a
 he whirled past from Fox How to I )over. . . . In this town 
where my lot is now cast, there is enough of the ruggedness of 
life in the misery of the wretched classes round Ine to fill me 


, 
1 Mrs. John Tait, sister-in-law of A. C. T. 
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with l11e1ancholy vicws of life. It would be pleasing, doubtless, 
to have SOBle hOllle elnbosolned in trees, with beautiful Blountain 
views, where ll1Y children l11ight grow up; and such a place to 
rest in for a few 11l0nths in each year would be a great blessing. 
But though there is no beauty to soothe, there is sOl1lething good 
for the soul in the stern reality of life which such a town as this 
presents; poverty and vice are here Defore ll1e in their naked 
defonnity. l'his sight can only be good for us if we look at it 
with real Christian feelings. Otherwi
e it only hardens and 
debases." 
" 
Vednesda)', 9tll Jfarch 1853.-1 have not been well for the 
last day or two. To-night whIle 1\1r. Page 1 was with Ine I fainted 
quite away. I was standing, and knew nothing till, after about 
a l1linute's insensihility, I found Inyself lying on the floor with 

rr. Page unloosing nlY neckcloth. In the midst of life how near 
is death; for syncope, while it lasts, is death. 0 God, Blake 111e 
ready. 
Iy dear l1lother died in a faint. She was as little expect- 
ing death as I this evening. I do not fear death, I trust, because 
I know that 111Y Redeenler liveth." 
"Seþt. I 6, 1853.-1 have visited the districts of the town to- 
day in anticipation of the cholera breaking out. 2 Lord make us 
ready for any sudden call." 
"Sunday, Sept. I 8th. - In the midst of the quiet of this 
time of waiting, expecting daily that pestilence will visit us, 0 
Lord teach us to Î111prove the tinle. 1"'hou knowest what is best 
for us." 
"Su1ldaJ' E'l'enÍ1zg, 9th Oct. 1853.-1 mn here [l)eanery] to- 
day alone. I have been reading, since church, Goulburn's ser1110n, 
'1"he swelling of the Jordan.' . . . The fact that our first case of 
A.siatic cholera has proved fatal, and that the l11an was buried 
early this 1110rning in 51. Cuthbert's Churchyard, calls us with loud 
voice to be ready." 
"Sunday, 16th Oct.-I have preached three tÍ1nes to-day. 
Lord Ï1npress the truths I have preached on Iny own soul. 
. . . I have often in nlY thoughts the idea that I Inay soon die. 

I y Inany bodily ailments-though not perhaps serious-seenl to 
show a very weakly constitution shattered by illness: 'Vhether 
Thou c3llest Ine soon or late, make TIle ready; and bless, 0 bless 
Iny dear wife and childreJl." 


1 The Doctor. 


2 It was raging at KewcastIe and elsewhere. 
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1 t may be \vell to quote one or t\VO lettcrs of this 
pcriod, sho\ving his disinclination to identify himself with 
SOlliC of the rcligious movements then rife, movcments 
undertakcn \vith the vie\v of uniting in a common cause 
the scattered efforts of various denominations, but tending, 
as he thought, to limit practically the legitimate \vidth of 
the Church of Englanù, and to narro,v the sympathies of 
hcr Inembers. 
The strange agitation rdised in 1850 and 185 I by \vhat 
\vas known as (The Papal Aggression' took shapc, not 
only in Lord John Russell's panic-stricken (Ecclcsiastical 
Titles Act,' but in the forn1ation of various societies of an 
anti-Roman character, for the enforcement or exposition 
of this or that department of Protestantism. At an 
enthusiastic and influential meeting held in June 185 I, 
'The Protestant Alliance' ,vas founded, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Shaftesbury- 


"N ot only," as its prospectus stated, "to oppose the recent 
aggression of the Pope . . . but' to Inaintain and defend, against 
all the encroachments of Popery, the Scriptural doctrines of the 
Refonnation.' 1
his was to be effected (I) 'by awakening 
British Christians of various classes . . . to regard the interests 
of Protestantisln as the parmnount object of their concern; (2) 
by uniting the Protestants of the En1pire in a finn and persevering 
dCl11and that the national support and encouragelnent given to 
Popery of late years shall be discontinued . . . ånd (3) by 
extending as far as 111ay be practicable the sympathy and support 
of :British Christians to those in foreign countries who n1ay be 
suffering oppression for the cause of the C;ospel.'" 


The ne\v Alliance at once received a \vide support, 
anù its first list of men1bers included scores of the fore- 
most clcrgyn1en in England. Dean Tait's kno\vn sym- 
pathy \vith Evangelical opinion led to his being early 
invited to bccome a member of the ,Alliance. His 
answer to the'invitation ,vas as follows :- 
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The Dean of Carlisle to .JI r. IV. Browne. 
" 26th fiuz. 1852. 
"DEAR ßIR. BRO'VNE,- Your letter has been forwarded to 
me. In the 'statenlent of objects' of the Protestant Alliance 
are some with which I certainly cannot sympathise. I have 
always been decidedly in favour of the l\Iaynooth Grant, and 
should consider its withdrawal, except on the ground of proved 
abuse, to be unjust. I do not see how one holding this opinion 
could co-operate in such an Association as you say it is intended 
to form. Generally, also, 111Y opinion, as far as I am yet informed, 
is strong that Popery in this country is better met by every 
Protestant clergynlan and laYll1an zealously doing his duty in the 
position (;'od has assigned hin1 than by the agitation which see111S 
i111plied in the forn1ation of a Society for the defence of Protes- 
tantisn1. If GovernIl1ent could be strengthened so as to enable 
thenl to interfere on behalf of Protestants abroad, this were 
indccd ll1uch to be desired.-\ ours sincerely, 


"...\. C. TAIT." 


Similarly, in reply to a request that he \vould allo,v 
his name to be added to a ,videly supported 'Sabbath 
Observance Society,' he ,vrites as follo\vs :- 


The Dean of Carlisle to jJlr. j. S ÙJlþSOll. 
"12tlt .Afarch 1853. 
"l\fy DEAR SIR,-I have attentively perused the Rules of the 
Sabbath Observance Society. I do not feel that I can join it. 
I think I shall better pron10te the great object of urging men to 
the observance, not only of the Fourth Conlmandn1ent, but of 
all God's c0l11mandn1cnts, the rules of a Christian life, through 
the regularly appointed agency of Christ's Church, than by ll1eans 
of this Society. rrhe Church of Christ Universal, represented for 
each individual Christian by that branch of it to which he 
hin1self belongs, appears to me to open up for each, in its regular 
Ininistrations, the best 111eans through which he Inay, by God's 
help, pro1110te such great objects.- Yours very faithfully, 
"A. C. T AlT." 


The follo,vjng is Lady V\T ake's account of a visit to 
Carlisle, in the last year of the Dean's resi
ence there :- 
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"In the autulnn of 1855 we, on our way north, spent a de- 
lightful week at thè })eanery, repeating the visit a month later 
as we returned hOHle, and by this means had the opportunity 
of thoroughly understanding the e
tent and variety of the Dean's 
work, while at the Salne tÎ1ne we had the full enjoyn1ent of his 
fal11ily life, which was delightful. There were now six children, 
and only one, the third, was a boy; the five little girls, fronl the 
eldest to the youngest, were full of life, and had such a share in 
all that was done that an additional spirit and anilnation was inl- 
parted to everything. 1\1rs. Tait had the talent of thus blending 
the children's life with that of their parents and their friends with- 
out lnaking thenl little hores. In her charities and various minis- 
trations anlong the poor the three eldest, Catty, l\Iay, and little 
Chatty (a peculiarly lovely child), were taught to be a real help, 
winning the affections and cheering the sadness of nunlbers whose 
various needs brought them under the influence of the Deanery, 
while their active little fingers perfornled wonders in the clothing 
club. Ah! who could foresee the con1ing stonn? 'Ve were there 
one Sunday, and that I nlight understand all that he was doing, 
with the Dean's pennission, I ren1ained with hÎ1n the whole day 
(so far as 1 could without getting up into the pulpit). Besides 
the two services in the Cathedral, at one of which he preached, 
he found tÎ1ne for a nlost touching nleeting in his night school- 
roonl with a nU111ber of old people and invalids who were not 
able for a Cathedral service. He sat an10ng theln like a young 
apostle, nlaking choice of such portions of Scripture as brought 
comfort, and hope, and strength to their failing powers; pointing 
out to them the bright Beyond to which the Saviour was beckon- 
ing then1, and praying with theIn, no printed formula of prayer, 
but the very voice of their hearts, taking to God all their infinnities 
and wants. Later in the day there was a similar gathering of young 
W0111en, 1110St of thenl mothers, to who1n he spoke so earnestly 
that they evidently hung upon his words. Later still there was 
a children's class exanlined by hinl, and quite late in the evening, 
when, exceedingly fatigued, I thought the duties of the day entirely 
over, I found a 1110st interesting gathering of young 111en in the 
Dean's study, to Wh0111 he gave instruction nlore like that given 
to the Sixth Form at Rugby, recognising in theln the craving for 
knowledge felt by thoughful and educated n1inds. That he secured 
thèÏr attention so as deeply to interest theln was evident, and the 
influence obtainecÌ must have been real over those young nlinds, 
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by God's blessing e
panding under the wann sunshine of His 
word of truth. 
" .:\nd this was the work of every seventh day, that of the six 
intervening being in keeping with it. 
"It was a bright scene that enlivened the old ])eanery. Cheer- 
ful young voices sounded nlcrrily as we gathered in the l1lornings 
in the picturesque old drawing-roonl to obey the solenln injunc- 
tion that had been carved centuries before on the ceiling, '1'hat 
here prayer should every day be Blade.' 'rhe golden heads and 
cherub faces of the little ones, the gentle, serious cahn of the two 
elder girls, as they knelt, recalled the groups in thc pictures 
... 
of the old Illa.sters, wherein sonle opening scene in heaven is 
attel1lpted to be delineated." 


Early in thc year 1856, it seclned more than likely 
that he might be appointed to the Bishopric of Carlisle. 
On Shrove Tuesday, Fcbruary 5th, Bishop Percy, \vhen 
apparently in his usual health, \\yas seized \vith sudden 
faintness, "and as it ,vas gro,ving dark that evening," 
\vrote Dr. Tait, "Mr. Page \vaited on me at thc Deanery 
to announce that the Bishop's long episcopate ,vas ovcr. 
.i\n hour aftcr hearing of his death I reccivcd a lettcr 
from him \vritten in his usual health. 0 Iny God, make 
us to live in rcadiness, through Jesus Christ." 
"Sunday, Feb. loth.-I have preached to-day on the Bishop'
 
death. 0 teach nlC, Lord, to inlitate those qualities in which he 
excelled, and which lny character sorely needs. Not a 111an- 
pleaser, not a disselnbler, not hesitating in his principles. 0 Lord, 
strengthen nle by '[hy Holy Spirit." 
" Tuesday, Feb. 12th (S6).-1'o-day we laid our kind old Bishop 
in the grave. . . . \\1 e shall never see again his upright fornl and 
reverend grey head, and watch his elastic step. This cannot but 
be a time of nluch natural anxiety; but I trust, Lord, that Iny 
heart is fixed on Thee, and, like 111Y dear wife, I trust I have no 
wishes but that Thy Holy \ViU Illay be fulfil1ed, and Thy Church 
nlay prosper, through Jesus Christ." 


This last cntry requires explanation. Ever SInce 
the rccovery of his health in 1850, and his \vork 
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upon the Oxford Commission, he had been aware of 
the favour \vith \vhich he ,vas regarded by some of 
the leaders of the Liberal party. Lord John Russell, 
indeed, had made no secret of his intention to recom- 
mend him for a Bishopric on the first opportunity. 
The kno\vledge of this fact had often disquieted him, and 
again and again in his journal he prays against the 
temptation to desire such preferment. He could not, 
however, pretend to be una\vare of the special aptitude 
he possessed for certain departments of the \vork he 
longed to see done in the Church of England; and 
no\v that the See of Carlisle had fallen vacant after the 
accession of the Whigs to office, it seemed to his friends 
almost certain that his name \vould be submitted to Her 
Majesty, especially as George l\loore, a Liberal to the 
backbone and a man all-po,verful in Cumberland, \vas 
exerting himself to the utmost on his behalf. But the 
Premier \vas Lord Palmerston, not Lord John Russell; 
and, on the advice of Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Montagu 
Villiers, the Evangelical Rector of Bloomsbury, \vas 
appointed to the vacant See. 


"Deaner)', Carlisle, 11th Feb. 1856, 10.35 P.l\I.- To-day has 
ended a week of great anxiety, and seenlS to have fixed IllY resi- 
dence here for a considerable tinle, if not for life. I have great 
cause to thank IllY friends who had. Inade exertions to pro- 
l1lote lne to a greater sphere in this neighbourhood, but such things 
are too important for the Church of God not to be distinctly over- 
ruled by- Hilll, and He knows what is best both for llle and His 
Church. 0 Lord, if there be in 111Y lot here SOine discourage- 
nlcnts, let Ille think of the far greater cOlllforts and blessings. 
Truly 1'hou hast caused IllY cup to overflow,-a loving wife and 
dear childrcn, conlpetent health, nleans sufficient far beyond nlost 
of IllY contemporaries, a good housc, ainple leisure, and great 
Illeans of usefulness, blessed with the hearty good-will of the poor 
around nle. 0 help me daily Inore and nlore to do nlY work 
here as in 1'hy sight. 
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"I have felt an\:ious during the past week; yet have I felt 
able also to subnlit luyself entirely to 'I'hy will. 'fhis night, after 
the first excitcnlent has passed-a feeling of SOl1le dissatisfaction 
has been creeping over nle. . . . 0 Lord, give l1le a holy, con- 
tented frmne; Inake llle to desire nothing but how best to fulfil 
'[,hy holy will. 0 Lord, in life and in death Il1ay I be 'rhine: 
S3.\"e nle fronl worldly, al1lbitious thoughts: give nle a holy 
frame, for Jesus Christ's sake. . . ." 
"Sunday Evening, 24th Feb)'. I856.-This day I have felt 
Illuch how unforllled is ll1Y Christian character, how great have 
been IllY past sins, and how little fitted, therefore, I anl for great 
position in the Church of Christ. 0 Lord, deepen nlY sense of 
Iny own unworthiness, through Jesus Christ. i\lnen." 
"Sullda.y E'l!elliJlg, 2d ... farclz 1856.-0 Lord, regulate my 
I1lind by 'fhy Holy Spirit. . . . Give 111C a Illore spiritual frame. 
This Holy COllllllUnion in which I joined this day, l1lay it be 
blest to 1UY soul, that I 111ay be less conformed to the world, and 
Ill0re transforl1led by the renewing of nlY nlind. Bless IllY wife 
and dear children, through Jesus Christ. Anlen." 



CHAPTER VIII. 


'lARCH AND APRIL 1856. 


THIS chapter must be the shortest in the volume. In 
vain ,vould any biographer try to describe again the 
stonn \vhich broke upon the Carlisle Deancry in that sad 
spring. The mother's o,vn hand has given to the ,vorld a 
sacrcd rccord ,vhich ,vill live in English literature, and 
\vhich is already known and reverenced in every land. 
I t stands exactly as she \vrote it in the very hours of 
darkness and loneliness ,vhich follo\ved upon the storm, 
and the impress of its birth-time is stamped upon its every 
page. Not for more than twenty years aftenvards-not 
until she too had passed from earth-,vas the record seen 
by any outside the immediate circle of her friends, and 
the occasion of its ultimate publication ,vas of a piece 
\vith the occasion of its birth. To that record, \vhich can 
neither bc abridged nor paraphrased, those must turn ,vho 
desire to realise \vhat the brightness of the Carlisle home 
had been, and to know the details of a sorro\v, the succes- 
sive shocks of ,vhich \vere felt, it may almost be said, 
throughout England. 
Scarlet fever in its most virulent form appeared in 
Carlisle, and of the six little daughters whose presence 
had brought radiance to the Deanery, the heart-broken 
parents ,vere called, ,vithin the space of a few \veeks, to 
part ,vith all except the infant ,vho had just been born. 
One by one, bet\veen the loth of }\1Iarch and the loth of 
April, they ,v
rc laid in the single grave in Stan\vix 
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Churchyard.! Is it \vonderful that whcn the parcnts came 
forth from the a,vful cloud of those spring days thcir life 
,vas livcd thencefor\vard under \vholly ne,v conditions, 
and that through all the chequered and busy years that 
follo,ved, \vhether at Fulham or at Lambeth, they carried 
consciously upon them the consccration-mark of the holy 
sorro,v they had kno,vn? 
The last entry \\"hich has been quoted from the diary 
\vas dated l\larch 2, 1856. The entry \\"hich immediatcly 
succeeds it is as follo\vs :-- 


"HALLSTE.\DS, Thursday, 8th .1Jfay 1856.-1 have not had the 
heart to 111ake any entry in ll1Y journal now for above nine weeks. 
,rhen last I wrote I had six daughters on earth; now I have one, 
an infant. 0 God, Thou hast dealt very ll1ysteriously with us. 
'Ve have been passing through deep waters: our feet were wellnigh 
gone. But though 1'hou slay us, yet will we trust in '-fhee. . . . 
'l'hey are gone fronl us, all but IllY beloved Craufurd and the 
babe. "[,hou hast re-clainled the lent jewels. Yet, 0 Lord, shall 
I not thank Thee now? I will thank rrhee not only for the chil- 
dren 1'hou hast left to us, but for those rrhou hast re-clainled. I 
thank Thee for the blessing of the last ten years, and for all the 
sweet nlenlories of their little lives-nlenlories how fragrant with 
every blissful, happy thought. I thank Thee for the full assur- 
ance that each has gone to the arnlS of the Good Shepherd, 
whonl each loyed according to the capacity of her years. I thank 
l'hee for the bright hopes of a happy reunion, when we shall 
nleet to part no l1l0re. 0 Lord, for Jesus Christ's sake, conlfort 
our desolate hearts. l\lay we be a united falnily still in heart 
through the cOllllnunion of saints - through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. " 


1 The names and ages of the children were as follows :- 
Catharine Anna ("Catty"), born l\iar. 15, 1846, died l\lar. 25, 1856. 
:MarySusan("l\lay"),. "June 20,1847, " April 8, " 
Craufurd, " June 22, 1849, " :May 29, 18 7 8 . 
Charlotte (" Chatty"),. "Sept. 7, 1850, " Mar. 6, 185 6 . 
Frances Alice l\larion, "J une 29, 1852, " l\lar. 20, " 
Susan Elizabeth Campbell, " Aug. I, 1854, " l\far. II, " 
Lucy Sydney l\lurray,. "Feb. II, 1856. 
For the whole narrative, see Catharine and Crazifllrd Tait, pp. 159-243. 
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TIlE summcr of 1856 ,vas spent by the bereaved parents 
at Hallstcads, a beautiful house on Ulls,vater, lent to them 
by fricnds, and near enough to Carlisle to enable the 
Dcan to resume his \vork in the Cathedral and elsc,vhere. 
To this ,york he set himself ,vith unabated courage, and his 
diary is full of such entries as the following: 
"Slt11da)',J1tly 27th.-1n Carlisle all day. Preached in the 
afternoon. Lecture 5-6. Bible-class 8.3 0 -9.3 0 ." 
".lJfollday, fitly 28.-10 A.l\I. Cathedral service. Visited 
Cathedral School. Administered Holy Communion to dying 
Ulan. Returned late to Hallsteads." 


They had not again occupied the Deanery, but the 
question of thcir return thither had become imminent, 
,vhen, on September 17th, the Dean received the follo\ving 
lctter fron1 the Prime l\Iinister :- 


Viscollnt Pabllerston to tlte Dean of Carlisle. 
"94 PICCADILLY, IS Seþtenzber 18 5 6 . 
"l\Iv DEAR SIR,-I have much pleasure in infornling you 
that I have received the Queen's commands to offer you the See 
of London, which is about to become vacant by the resignation of 
the present Bishop on the 30th of this lllonth ; but subject to two 
conditions. The first is that you should hold the See subject to a 
future division of the Diocese if Parlianlent should pass an .Act 
for the purpose, and subject, of course, to any arrangenlent as 
to endowlnents or otherwise which 111ay he consequent upon such 
a division, and, 'Secondly, that the Estates of the See shall be 
191 
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placed under the InanageInent of the Ecclesiastical Conunis- 
SIon ers. 
" If, as I hope, you should be willing to accept the offer, you 
will perhaps have the goodness to place yourself without delay 
in comnlunication with the present Bishop with a view to settle 
with hinl such arrangenlcnts as 111ay be necessary for the transfer 
of the duties of the Diocese.-I anl, my dear Sir, yours faith- 
fuHy, P ALJ\IERSTON." 


Diary. 


" U 7 cdllesday, Sept. I 7th,'I8S6.-1 have this Inorning received 
a letter fronl Lord Palnlerston saying that he has the Queen's 
command. to offer nle the See of London. I aIll now (I I A.M.) 
about to take an hour of prayer. rrhe subjects on which to 
pray are these-'rhat I nlay not act rashly, seeing that I have 
no doubt of accepting the offer-rrhat I may have the grace of 
the Holy Spirit of God abundantly poured down upon me 
during the time of my holding this office-That I nlay be kept 
from worldliness in every form-That I 111ay have a single eye 
to the glory of God and the good of His Church-That I may 
have such health as is requisite for so great a post. 
"0 Lord! grant that thy Church may take no injury through 
nlY fault. Give me vigilance over myself first, next over others. 
Enable nle to arrange my days and all my time so as to have 
alnple tinle for prayer and the study of Thy'Vord. Give nle 
wisdom-give me holiness-give me strength of mind and body 
-give Iue kind consideration for the feelings of all around nle 
-give nle boldness-give me decision. This is certainly not 
the post which I should ever have dreanled of for nlyself. The 
preparation which Thou hast given 111e for it has been deep 
affliction. l\Iay the 111enlory of these afflictions help to sanctify 
my heart . . . lVIay I undertake this office in the spirit of a 
ll1issionary. Soon I shall be called to give account. 1'each me 
to live in sinlplicity and in Thy fear, through Jesus Christ. 
Anlen. 
" I think I anl not rash in accepting it, God knows I have 
not sought it. I trust to use it while life lasts for God's glory, 
and to go about ll1Y work simply in God's faith and fear. . . 
As in God's sight I accept it, praying to Him heartily to help 
nle in an my ways." 
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The exact influences \vhich led to the nomination of 
Archibald Tait to the See of London are not no\\' 
ascertainable. The position he had filled for several 
years in the eyes of Liberal l\Iinisters, as one \vho had 
not been afraid to handle the thorny question of Univer- 
sity Reform, and who ,vas credited \vith the successful 
issue of the Royal Commission on the subject; the influ- 
etlce of Lord Shaftesbury, \vho, as he afterwards \vrote 
to Lady \\Take, had regarded Dean Tait as "by very 
ßluch the best JJ of the dangerous Arnoldian school; the 
esteem in \vhich he was kno\vn to be held by the Liberals, 
both of Oxford and of Cumberland; and, last, but per- 
haps not least, the \videspread sympathy and interest 
which had been aroused, from the Throne do\vn\vards, by 
the tragic illness in the Carlisle Deanery; all these causes 
contributed to make it probable that he \vould be nomi- 
nated by Lord Palmerston to fill one of the four vacant 
Sees" Lord Shaftesbury frankly \vrote, a fe\v months 
later, that his own \vish had been that 1\lr. Pelhalll should 
be nominated to London and Dean Tait to Norwich or 
else\vhere. On this point the Prime Minister took his 
o\vn line; but it was indeed a bold step on his part to 
send Dean Tait to London. Only once during the pre- 
vious t\vo hundred years had any man, not -already a 
Bishop, been appointed to that diocese, and, in the case of 
Dean Tait, the experiment must to many people have 
seemed rash in the extrenle. It \vould not, perhaps, 
be possible to find another instance in the last half 
century in \vhich a Inan \vith so littlc previous training 
of a technical sort has been placed at one step in a 
position at once so responsible and so independent. 
Oxford, Rugby, Carlisle, had each of them been the scene 
of hard work \vell done, and each had left an impress 
upon his life and character. But hi,; duties as tutor and 
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headmaster had lain outside the groove of ecclesiastical 
organisation, and even at Carlisle he had had little oppor- 
tunity of taking part in the solution of the ,vider Church 
problems, or the general ordering of Church affairs. 
Of duties strictly pastoral he had had ample experience 
in his voluntary \,"ork, first at Baldon and then at Car- 
lisle, and as a preachcr, thoughtful and earnest rather 
than brilliant, he had already some reputation. But he 
\vas unknown upon religious platfornls, either in London 
or else\vhere; he had soarcely ever attended a clerical 
meeting; he had never sat in Convocation; and he found 
himself regarded \vith a certain suspicion by many of his 
clerical friends, \vho looked askance upon his association 
,vith the' sacrilegious \Vhigs.' About strictly Episcopal 
\vork he kne\v absolutely nothing, and it \vas startling 
thcrefore to others besides himself to see him placed quite 
suddenly at the head of the largest diocese in the \vorld, 
as the successor of one of the most remarkable Bishops 
of our time. To succeed Bishop Blomfield \vould have 
been a formidable task for any man. His indomitable 
energy, his penetrating intelligence, and his ready elo- 
quence and wit, added to his keen business habits and 
his organising genius, had gone far to change men's vie\\! 
of the English Episcopate, and Churchmen ,vere no\v 
\\"ondering \\.ho could be found to take up his mantle, 
and to occupy his commanding place. 
Public attention had been directed to the subject by 
the important debates in both Houses of Parliament upon 
the question of Bishop Blomfield's resignation. No 
arrangement had up to that time been in existence 
\vhereby an aged or infirm Bishop could suitably 
resign his See; and a special Act of Parliament \vas 
passed in 1856 to authorise the retirement, on a 
suitable pension, of the Bishops of London and 
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Durhanl. I The Bill \vas hotly opposcd, not only by the 
Radicals, as rcprcsented by Mr. I Iadfield, Ï\lr. Roebuck, 
and others of the saIne school, but also, on totally 
differcnt grounds, by s
ch Churchmcn as the Bishops 
of Oxford and ]
xetcr, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Robcrt Cecil, 
and Sir \Villianl Heathcote. 
Their opposition \vas, ho\vever, fruitlcss, and thc Bill 
became law on July 26th. The long discussions on the 
subject had called public noticc to the importance of the 
Bishop of London's position, both in the Church and in 
the country, and had greatly enhanced the interest of the 
question who \vas to bc the ne\v Bishop. vVhen Dean 
Tait's nomination \vas announced, public criticism \vas, to 
a large cxtent, mere guesswórk, so little \vas the Bishop- 
designate kno\vn in an ecclesiastical aspect outside the 
comparatively limited circle of his Oxford and Rugby 
friends, and of those interested in University Reform. 
But if he was at a disadvantage in thus entering upon a 
great position \vithout any of the prestige attaching to 
previous successes in a similar field, there \vas something, 
too, to be said upon the other side. He ,vas entirely 
untralnmelled by any partisan allegiance. Critics \vho 
tried to labcl the nc\v Bishop \vith the name of some 
party in the Church found themselves able to go no 
further than to say that he ,vas certainly not a High 
Churchnlan. Indced, if he had had himself to choose a 
leader from among the Bishops, it is hard to say to \vhom 
he \vould have been \villing to turn. Thc Episcopal 
Bench ,vas on the \vhole far bctter manned than it had 
bcen a fc\v years beforc. Sevcral distinct types of \vork 
and thought \vere no\v apparent. The picty and evan- 


1 Bishop Blomfield was seventy years old, and had been a Bishop for 
thirty-three years. Bishop 
Ia1tby was eighty-six years old, and had been a 
.Bishop for twcnty-fiv.e years. 
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gelical fervour of the brothers Sumner, the incotnparable 
energy, versatility, and devotion of 13ishop Wilberforce, 
and the masterly thoroughness and accuracy of Bishop 
Blomfield's constructive talent, ,,"ere each of them potent 
to recall the Church of England into life, and the 
redoubtablc Bishop Phillpotts of Exetcr, already scventy- 
cight years old, had lost nothing of the ability, the 
pugnacity, and the shre\vd and caustic ,vit, ,,,hich made 
him for half a century the champion of every cause that 
he supported, and the sturdiest encmy of liberalism in 
\vhatever form. Tait perhaps lacked the po\ver, even 
if he had had the ,vill, to tread in the footsteps of 
any of these leaders. The linc he \vas to follo\v \\'as a 
line of his o\\'n, \vhich, ,vhether better or \vorse than 
any of thosc laid do,vn by others, at least differed 
\videly from then1 all. The Evangelical Bishops and 
their follo\vers had made it impossible any longer to 
describe the Church of England as "dead to the spiritual 
hunger of human souls," but, ,vith a fe\v notable exceptions, 
they had failed to gain touch \\'ith the intellectual and 
critical side of the life and conversation of educated men. 
Literature, Science, Philosophy, Art, \vere by thetn re- 
garded as things altogether apart from Religion. Their 
vie\v of the antagonism bet,veen the Church and the \vorld 
led them to a strange distrust of the higher forms of human 
usefulness and acti" ity. These belonged to the \vorld, and 
the maio business of the religious man ,vas ,\'ith religion 
as a personal matter bet\veen himself and his God. 
Bishop Blomfield and Bishop Wilberforce had each of 
them taken a vie,v of the Church's duties very different 
from that of the Evangelical Bishops. It is generally 
admitted to have been the capacity and vigour of the 
former \vhich, in the years succeeding the Reform Bill, 
had saved the Church from the destructive zcal of those 
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\vho ,vishcd to represent her as doomed on account 
of her obvious abuse of trust and her cumbrous mis- 
Inanagement. 
Bishop Blomficld, early in his clerical life, speaking of 
the then disorganised and torpid condition of the Church, 
had said, " It is not too late for us to put fresh incense 
into our censers, and to stand bet\veen the dead and the 
living" ; 1 and no man ever more fully acted up to the 
spirit of his o\vn words. After a thorough overhauling of 
her finances, he had successfully endeavoured, with the 
constant encouragement and support of the gentler Arch- 
bishop Ho\vley, to settle the Church firmly do\vn on good 
orthodox lines, free, so far as possible, from the taint 
either of Tractarian bigotry or of Arnoldian laxity of 
belief. Tait came to London to find an increasing likeli- 
hood that the Church of England, with all her high claims, 
her unquestionable orthodoxy, and her admirable business 
habits, might become merely the richest, best-managed, 
and most po\verful of the English sects. The capacity of 
her leaders, and especially, perhaps, the restless earnest- 
ness of Bishop \Vilberforce, had placed her in a new 
position before the eyes of men. But strong as \vas the 
gro\vth of her ne\v-found life, it \vas one of even in
reasing 
isolation from the kindred influences around. She was 
not attenlpting to s\veep into her stream or to utilise for 
the nation's good the various Christian forces \vhich ,vere 
actiyely at \vork independently of her system or her 
support. Bishop Tail's training and temperament com- 
bined to lead him to take a vie\v of the Church's life, less 
ecclesiastical, more national and comprehensive. From 
the moment of his appointment he seems to have set 
before himself this national position, as the one \vhich 
needed all the emphasis he could give to it. Bishop 


1 JEt lIlo/rs, vol. ii. p. 2S0. 
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\Vilbcrforce in a brilliant account of Bishop Blomfield's 
life and \vork describes him as making it " clear to all that 
his sole object ,vas to increase the moral and spiritual 
efficiency of the Church of England." 1 Bishop Tait 
regarded the Church of England's efficiency rather as a 
mcans than an end, a means of raising the Christian tone 
of the \vhole nation, \vhether in hcr legislaturc, hcr juris- 
prudcnce, or hcr social life. It ,vas his aim to Inake the 
Church, in fact as ,veIl as in theory, a National Church, in 
a sense quite othcr than as cmbodying or expressing the 
Official Crecd. lIe \vas not, in any full 
ense, an 
adherent of Dr. Arnold and his school, differing almost as 
\videly from them upon the one hand as he did from 
Bishop \Vilbcrforce anù the High Church Bishops on the 
other. But his \\'ords and actions must speak for them- 
selves, and it is necessary to return to the facts of 1856. 
From among the letters he received, as soon a,c; the 
appointment \vas announced, a fe\v extracts may perhaps 
be given, selected, so far as possible, to sho\v the opinion 
\vhich had been formed of his po\vers and qualifications 
by those who haù had the best opportunity of judging. 
From formcr pupils and friends came the following :- 


Canon Arthur Stanley to the Bishoþ-designate of Londo1l. 
" Accept, n1Y dear friend, my best wishes-hopes. All is before 
you: new scenes, new work, a place where you can speak and 
act with the greatest effect for all that you-may I not say for 
all that you and I and the best friends of the Church of England 
-think most important. God grant you health to fulfil all your 
highest wishes, and may the mournful past bear its true fruits in 
a happy and useful future. Carlisle, Rugby, Oxford, Scotland, 
Inust all find their proper place in London. . . . I will say no 
more, except to express my profound conviction of the in1mense 
services which you may render to the Church. Your appoint- 
ment may, under God, be a new era for us all. . . . 0 that they 


1 Quarterly RevÙ..l.I, Oct. 1863, p. 556. 
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would make Vaughan your coadjutor at 'Vestminster! The 
Church of London would then be indeed tota, teres, atque rotu1lda. 
-Ever affectionately yours, A. P. STANLEY." 


Rev. B. Jowett to the Bishoþ-desig1late of L01ldoll. 
,. " Such a great event is almost above congratulation. I 
rejoice heartily in it for your sake and that of the Church of 
England. I think you will succeed, because you have succeeded 
at BaHiol, at Rugby, and at Carlisle; because you are tolerant, 
and keep your eyes open to what is passing around you; because 
I believe you will not suffer yourself to be surrounded with 
inferior men. 
"Twenty years hence the Church of England will probably have 
changed considerably for better or for worse, and you will have 
had great influence on its changes. The Times of yesterday 
addresses you a homily on your new duties. The only advice I 
should venture to offer is that you should do as little as possible : 
I mean, seriously, that you should keep yourself up to the work 
by getting rid in every possible way of matters of routine.-
lost 
sincerely yours, B. J OWEIT. 
" \Yill you tell Mrs. Tait that' Latitudinarian' is a tren1endous 
long name to call a fellow? " . 


.Afr. Ralþll Lingen I to the BiShop-designate of Londo1l. 
". . . Our pleasure at your appointn1ent is the pleasure of 
a crew who love their ship and admire good sean1anship-and 
who in a trying time find a Inan in whom they have confidence 
called to the helm. The care and the difficulty are the very 
reasons why they rejoice that one man was selected rather than 
another, both for his sake and their own. Great as are the 
labours and the perils, I, for one" look forward with confidence 
to your surmounting them in the saIne spirit that has hitherto 
carried success with it, and I anticipate benefits in large measure 
both to the Church and country." 


Mr. J. D. Coleridge 2 to the Bishoþ-desig1late of L01ldon. 
" . . . London so n1uch wants a vigorous n1an, and, above all, 
a just one, that I entirely rejoice that you are to come there. 
1 Now Lord Lingen. 2 
ow Lord Chief Justice. 
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You Inust have changed very much if anyone ever gets anything 
but kind and generous treatment at your hands." 


From the l{ugby l\lasters as a body he received a letter 
of ,varmest congratulation and confident encouragement. 
In his reply, he said :- 
" No Inan could possibly undertake such a burden as must 
devolve on the Bishop of London" ithout a sense of his insuf- 
ficiency, and there are n1any reasons why I, in undertaking it, 
must feel almost overwhelmed. It does therefore greatly tend 
to strengthen n1e when I learn that those who have known nle 
long, and are kindly interested in my personal welfare, at the 
same time that they are anxious to see the Church of Christ 
fulfil its great vocation, are thus ready to bid me God-speed." 


One aftcr anothcr among his oldest friends rcfers to 
the memories of Betty.l\lorton, and to the joy \vhich his 
appointment ".ould have gIven her. His brother J atnes, 
for example, \yrites :- 
" I have been hourly thinking: 'Vhat would my dear Father 
-and Betty-have said? John Russell, in congratulating me 
yesterday, asked if your old nurse was still alive: and Horner, 
in a letter to-day fron1 Berlin, says-' 'Yhat would Betty have 
thought? ' " 


On grounds public rathcr than personal Dr. Hook of 
Leeds \\.rotc :- 
"I should not offer my congratulations, if I did not believe 
that your appointnlent meets with the approbation of the Church 
of England generally. I have heard but one opinion expressed 
on the subject, and that is, of great thankfulness. . . . 1 
believe the thankfulness at your appointnlent to arise from the 
conviction that you are a just nlan. The virtue which we require 
in a Bishop, in these days of party violence, is justice: we re- 
quire a just and impartial Ruler, and as you have never been a 
partisan, and are known to possess all the other qualifications of 
a good Bishop, such we expect you to be." 
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In reply to a letter from Mr. Golightly, the Bishop- 
designate wrote :- 


" HALLSTEADS, 29tft Seþtel11ber 1856. 
":\lv DEAR GOLIGHTLY,-Yours is the sort of letter which it 
is well for a lnan in n1Y circumstances to receive. Your advice 
as to the first hour of the day is, I truly believe, the only rule 
for passing safely through the very many temptations which are 
before me, and I shall strive to follow it. God's dealings with me 
and lnine during the last six n10nths have been deeply mysterious, 
and, suffering deeply as we do in our hearts from the grievous 
loss of children who promised to be everything to us, we cannot 
but feel ourselves distinctly in God's hands. If I could tell you 
the story of our grief you would see what a call we have to look 
upon this world as the merest pilgrimage. But all these soften- 
ing and holy impressions may in tinle wear away through the 
pressure of business and the deep interest of the continued cycle 
of great emploYluents that seems to be before me. I therefore, 
my dear friend, greatly need your prayers, and you will not 
fail to offer theu1. I know very well that I an1 exposed to the 
dangers you point out. In these difficult days it is certainly 111Y 
desire not to drive parties to extremes, but this I trust I Inay be 
able to do without any con1promise of truth. . . . Still I do love 
a comprehensive toleration. The Bishop of Gloucester I do not 
know-the Bishop of Oxford I do. Our own Bishop of Carlisle 
I highly regard as a heartily and truly religious nlan. To the 
Archbishop I look with the deepest veneration, and he kindly 
welcomes 111e as a friend.- Yours very sincerely, 
" A. C. T AlT. 
" \Ve have still one boy and a little baby-a great comfort 
to our hearts." 


Lord Palmerston's letter, it \vill be remembered, had 
alludcd to the possible division of the See of London into 
two. In June J 855 a Royal Commission on Cathedrals 
had reported in favour of the formation of nine new Sees 
in England, one of them being '\V estminster,' to be 
separated from the See of London. The project had been 
at first received \vith considerable favour and the Arch- 
, 
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bishop of Canterbury, in ,vriting to Dean Tait on his 
appointment, said :- 
" I hope that there is no doubt of the intention to divide the 
jurisdiction. :nlore duty has fallen upon the retiring Bishop than 
any strength could 
afely venture to undertake." 


But, on further consideration, it \va
 felt to be undcsir- 
able to procced \vith the proposed division; and \vhen the 
relief ultimately came, it \vas effected in a different manncr 
altogether. 
Some extracts from his Diary \vill best show how the 
next fe\\y \veeks "'cre spent, and \vhat ,vere the main 
thoughts in his mind. 


Diary. 
" Sunday Eve1ling, 5th Odober.-I have come to the close of 
nlY n1inistry in Carli sIc. In the morning we visited with Crau- 
furd the dear spot. It was the first time the dear child had seen 
it. Son}e kind friend had strewed it with fresh flowers. . . . 
Bid farewell to the Central School at half-past ten, and tried to 
urge some plain lessons on the children. Holy Communion at 
the Cathedral; 72 communicants, far more than I ever saw 
before. . . . In the afternoon I preached my farewell sermon- 
trying to speak faithfully, and commending many things in which 
I feel greatly interested to the Christian sympathy of those who 
crowded to hear me for the last time. 0 Lord, I thank rrhee for 
the encouragement which this day has given me as to my ministry 
here, though I feel how weak and remiss I have been. Visited 
the dear girls' schoolroom for the last time, with nlany tears. 
. . . October 8th.-'Vent to Fulham; most kindly received by 
the Blomfields. Stayed till :\Ionday 13th, when went to Broad- 
lands to Lord Palmerston. . . . 1 
"Brighton, SU1lday Evel1Ùlg, 26th Oc/ober. . . . I have been 
reading Trench's Introduction to Sacred Poems for Mourners. 
His analysis of the Burial Service is very striking. I have read 
one of F. Robertson's sermons; full of thought, but not much of 
religious thought. . . . Catharine and I together received the 


I Page after page of the Diary is filled with tender references to the chil- 
dren "safe with the Lord, now their life's brief day is past." 
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Holy COlnn1union at 1\1r. Henry Elliott's church. The calm 
tin1e during that long Communion enabled me to call up in 
prayer the long succession of the many friends whom I feel a 
desire to remember now before the Throne of Grace. This quiet 
tilne of waiting till the day of my consecration comes is a great 
privilege. 0 Lord, give me strength and spirituality to use it as 
I ought. . . . Give me strength to conquer my ten1ptations. 
How difficult do I find it to secure proper time in the morning! 
This really is one of my great difficulties. Lord, give me energy 
for this, or the n10st precious time for my soul's improvement- 
for bracing it to meet the trials of the day-will be frittered 
away. And now at the close of another week let me dedicate 
myself afresh, 0 Lord, to Thee. . . . In this new sphere give 
n1e more than ever 


The spirit of prayer, 
The spirit of holy n1editation, 
The spirit of holy zeal, " 
The spirit of right judgment, 
The spirit of Christian boldness, 
The spirit of Christian n1eekness. 
Grant that the insidious temptations of the trappings of worldly 
greatness n1ay not Í1npede my heavenward course. I feel the 
danger. Raise n1Y soul heavenwards through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. . . . 
" Sunday E7)enÙzg, November 9th. . . . I have to-day read a 
very striking sern10n of F. Robertson's 'Sleep on now, and take 
your rest.' The thought is how opportunities lost cannot be 
recalled-especially opportunities of prayer, and thus a man 
enters unprepared on the ten1ptations before him. Lord, enable 
me so to use this quiet tin1e that I n1ay be braced by prayer for the 
great work before n1e and its many trials. . . . I have been read- 
ing SOlne more of Blunt's Duties of the Parish Priest. In what 
I have read to-day, 'on the reading of the parish priest,' there is 
too much of the old via lJledia-Scni)ture, tradition, fathers, 
reforn1ers-sort of theology; but the advice to consult original 
sources is good, and no doubt it is very useful for young Inen to 
have pointed out to them how great and interesting a field of 
reading their profession opens up. 
" .Jfollday, NO'l'ember 17.-\ esterday I heard the Bishop of 
Rupcrtsland prèach twice. Strange that he and his three boys 
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and sister should have been kept safe during these seven years 
in the wilderness and on the great ocean, and that five little 
weeks should have n1ade such a change in our little hon1e 
society! 0 Lord, keep n1e fron1 the hurry of business. The 
solen1n tinle of IllY consecration is fast approaching. I would 
be much in prayer. . . . 
" 20th NO'l'ember, 37 L0101ldes Square.-'fhis day n1Y election 
was continned in Bow Church. The en1pty fornlS have this 
reality connected with then1-First, that we began with the 
Litany; secondly, that oaths were taken full of meaning. 0 
Lord, grant, I hUlnbly beseech Thee, that this day's so.lelnnities 
n1ay not have been in yairr-though they have been lnixed up 
with unmeaning fonns. l 1'0 lne at least it is a great reality, as 
the third step in placing lne in this great post, great froll1 the 
boundless influence it Inay exercise for good or evil on so n1any 
thousands. . . . Let lne resolve to live in prayer. As in old 
days at Balliol let Ine have regular intervals of prayer, however 
short, in the Inidst of the business of the day, as each hour 
passes, when I can be disengaged for a few moments. 
" .LVovel1zber 22.-1 sit down to-day, in the quiet tin1e secured, 
to think of the great duties which are to devolve upon me, and 
of the solemn vows by which I an1 to be bound. 0 Lord, n1)' 
God and Saviour, who hast watched over me frOll1 my earliest 
years till now, who hast brought me through great prosperity, 
and in the Inidst of sad suffering to this hour, be with 111e, I 
beseech Thee. Lord, solemnise my nlind, through Jesus Christ. 
. . . I have re-read the Service of Consecration, having read it 
many tilnes before during the last two 1110nths. To be diligent 
in the study of the Scriptures; zealous in the attempt to practise 
what they teach; to be careful to drive away strange doctrine; 
to be kind to the poor; to be very careful in giving Holy Orders; 
to rule lny own household well; =:- bove all, to live in prayer-O 
God, give IHe grace, for Jesus Christ's sake. 
" 11.3 0 p.:\I.-1 have now looked through the Office for Order- 
ing Priests and Deacons. Twenty years have passed since I was 
ordained deacon on Trinity Sunday 1836. How eventful a time! 
Balliol, Rugby, Carlisle, and now London. . . . Grant that 
what renlains of nlY life 111ay be dedicated entirely to Thee. 


1 In later years he was accustomed, as Archbishop, to impress upon others, 
who thus criticised the old 'Confirmation' ceremonial, that the forms in 
question were full of meaning, historical and practical. 
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\Vhat wisdom will be rClluired; what kindliness; what deep 
conviction of Christian truth 
 I.ord, who is sufficient for these 
things ?" 
On 
ovember 23, 1856,1 he was consecrated 2 in the 
Chapel-R.oyal, \Vhitehall, together \vith Dr. Cotterill, a 
former Senior \Vrangler, \\"ho had been appointed to the 
See of Grahamsto,vn.3 In the reviving interest \vhich \vas 
heginning to be felt in such services, a \vish had been 
\videly expressed that the Consecration should take place 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. But ecclesiastical usage required, 
it \vas strangely said, that the Bishop should not appear in 
his Cathedral before the day of his enthronement. The 
preacher, appointed at his request, \vas his dear friend 
George Lynch Cotton, his former colleague at Rugby, \vho 
had no\v for four years been headnlaster of l\Iarlborough. 
The sennon set forth in striking \vords the comprehensive 
character of the Church of England, and the greatness of 
the issues before her in the conflict against sin and unbe- 
lief. The preacher d\velt \vith special emphasis on the 
gro\ving 'secularism' 4 of the great to\Vl1S, a fact \vhich 
dwarfed into insignificance, by its very magnitude, the 
petty disputations about smaller things. 
The Diary that night reiterates the prayers of the pre- 
vious days, and the cheque red memories of Rugby and 
Carlisle. 
" Cotton's sermon was excellent. 0 Lord, nlake me to rcal- 
ise the greatness of the office which has devolved on me. Hear 
Ine, and guide me, weak and stained with sin as I an1, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." 
1 T\Venty-s
venth Sunday after Trinity. 

 The consecrating bishops were Archbishop Sumner of Canterbury, 
Bishop Gilbert of Chichester, Bishop J acksnn of Lincoln, and Bishop Villiers 
of Carlisle. 
3 He held that See from 1856 to IS]I, and was Bishop of Eùinburgh from 
1871 to his death in 1886. 
-& lIe used the word 
 secularism' apologetic-ally, as one just coming into 
use" ' 
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" l'ttnJetllber 24, 11.30 p.l\I.-I now sit down to record 111Y first 
day's Episcopal experience. 1 feel my weakness. To-day in 
my interview with 11r. Lowder, I feel that 1 did not produce on 
hin1 the inlpression 1 desired, and when he asked me for n1Y 
blessing, 1 was so takën aback that I only gave hiln half the 
blessing. Also I felt awkward at the meetings of Church Build- 
ing Conlnlission, etc.) but perhaps there nlY wisdom was silence. 
'Vith Iny ordination candidates I was more at hOD1e, and 1 trust 
that, by the short prayer offered up with each, SOlne good nlay 
have been done. Lord, 1 would remelnber them now in 
prayer. . . ." 


On the follo\ving Sunday he preached, in St. James's, 
Piccadilly, his first sermon as Bishop of London. The 
church \\7as reopened on that day \vith the addition of ISO 
C free and unappropriated' seats, and an opportunity \vas 
thus given to the Rishop of striking at the outset of his 
Episcopate the note \vhich was to ring through it all-the 
call for a bettcr provision for bringing home the Gospel 
message to the poor. 
On December 4th he \vas cnthroned in his Cathedral, 
and next day he \vent to \Vindsor to do homage to the 
Qucen. His Diary says :- 
" The ceremony was inlposing, and I felt that to her 
kind heart lowed much. She spoke very kindly to me after 
the homage. . .. [I was] conducted by Sir George Grey into 
the Queen's closet-a very slnall roonl-where 1 found the 
Queen and Prince ..\lbert. Having been presented by Sir 
George, I kneeled down on both knees before the Queen. just 
like a little boy at his mother's knf'e. I placed my joined hands 
between hers, \\ hile she stooped her head so as almost to bend 
over nline, and 1 repeated slowly and solemnly the very inl 
pressive words of the oath which constitutes the Act of Homage. 
Longley, the new Bishop of Durhanl, who had accompanied me, 
then went through the same ceren10ny. He had not escaped so 
quietly from the cereillonial when he was consecrated Bishop of 
Ripon. His oath was then taken to \Villiaul IV., and no sooner 
had he risen from his knees than the King suddenly addressed 
him in a loud voice thus :-' Bishop of Ripon, I charge you, as 
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hall answer before Almighty God, that you never by word 
or deed give encouragement to those d-d 'Vhigs who would 
upset the Church of England.' . . . I was afterwards sworn of 
the Privy Council, where 111et and was introduced to most of the 
l\Iinisters. Lord Lansdowne said he had Known nlY mother." 
Almost his first aim on appointment to the See had 
been to secure the help of a thoroughly efficient body of 
chaplains, anù to this end he took counsel far and near. 
In the light of subsequent events, the follo\ving lettcr is 
too rernarkable to be omitted :- 


CanOIl A. P. .'->'talllf'JI to the llishop of L01/ll01l. 
., Oct. I 2, 1856. 
,. . . . I am very glad you have applied to Temple. I anl 
sure that he is the best choice, and now, in case he should fail 
you at Christmas or any other time, I shall be very happy to 
supply his place. 
" - has many qualifications; active, learned, and liberal. 
He is over-1Iaurician, and has some of the savage qualities of 
Cantabrigians. He has also eccentricities of his own. . . . 
If you cannot think of anyone else, you might go further and 
fare worse. I cannot call to mind any younger Cambridge 
pupils. By far the best Canlbridge nlan of fit age and the like 
that occurs to n1e is Benson, FelJow of Trinity, now at Rugby. 
He has very pleasing manners, is a very good scholar and divine, 
preaches welJ, and is a thoroughly religious man. I think he 
lnight be worth inquiring after. He must be about twenty-eight 
or thirty. A. nlan of the sanle kind, but I don't know much 
about him personally, is Westcott of Harrow. They are both 
more agreeable in l11anner than -. 
" One other Cambridge name occurs to me-Lightfoot, Fellow 
and, I think, Tutor of Trinity-of the same stamp as 'Vestcott 
and Benson, but with the advantage uf having a n10re inde- 
pendent position. All I know of hin1 is an article in the Caln- 
bridge Pllllological Revie'lll, which contained an attack on the 
scholarship and accents of nlY book on the Corinthians, but was 
written with great candour and kindness, as was also a corre- 
spondence consequent thereon. A.nd I have heard that he is a 
good 11lan. . . .-,----Ever yours, A. P. STANLEY." 
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l\Ir. Temple, on account of other \vork, declined the 
post, and those appointed ,vere-Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Frederick Gell, George Lynch Cotton, Frederick Blom- 
field, \Villiam Knight, and Ramsay Campbell, ,vith 
.Ed\\.ard Parry as domestic chaplain and secretary. Dr. 
Lightfoot became an examining chaplain a fe,v years 
later. But these appointments \vere not made, as the 
follo,ving letters sho,v, \vithout the murmurs of a storm :- 


TIle Earl of Shaftfsbll1Y to Lady 
Vake. 
. 
"ST. GILES' HOUSE, CRANBOURNE, No'l/. 12,1856" 
"1Iy DEAR LADY 'VAKE,-You spoke to 111e about your 
brother, and it was in no slight n1easure owing to your represen- 
tation of what was in him, that I urged his name upon the con- 
sideration of the Prin1e Ï\1Ïnister. I had my fears- I do not 
disguise it-of the Arnold school, but I felt sure then, as I feel 
sure now, that he was by very much the best of that section. 
Now I will tell you what has alarmed me. Pray read this 
extract fron1 a letter: 
" 'Dr. Tait has appointed A. P. Stanley to be his examining 
chaplain. J 
"The letter proceeds thus: 'The views of 1\lr. Stanley on 
Inspiration are startling. He is, moreover, much inclined to 
con1bine ritualisn1 with latitudinarianisn1, and this appointll1ent 
will effectually dim the lustre of the choice made by Lord 
Paln1erston.' Hear 111e, I Inyself could have appointed Stanley 
a dean. I like n1uch that he has written, but as for examining 
chaplain, avert it for heavenJs sake! The writer of the letter 1 
quote adds, '
Ir. Stanley takes it to oblige the Bishop.' Pray 
let Ine say that the Bishop knows not the gulf that he is opening 
for hin1self, the distrust, the SUSI)icions, the covert, the 111anifest 
opposition, I fear, that he is preparing for hin1self among his 
clergy, ay, and his laity. Can you interfere as a guardian 
angel ?-Yours truly, SHAFTESBURY." 


The BisllOP of London to Lady 
V al'c. 
"37 LOWNDES SQUARE, Nov. 26, 1856. 
" ß,Iv DEAREST CHATTIE,-I have this moment received your 
letter of yesterday, and am truly sorry to hear of Lord Shaftes- 
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bury's fears with regard to r\rthur Stanley's appointlnent as IllY 
exan1ining chaplain. I anI sure, however, that he will soon be 
convinced that they are groundless. I have known Stanley now 
for twenty years and lTIOre, and that very intinlately. He is a 
nlan against whonl efforts have at tin1es been Inade to excite 
prejudice, but you know as well as I do how adn1Ïrable is the 
Christian sin1plicity of his character. As to what was said in 
the Rfcord of his being inclined to unite ritualisn1 with latitu- 
dinarianism, it is to anyone who knows hin1 sin1ply ridiculous, 
and about as correct as the absurd unfounded statement in the 
sanle paper, that he is the head of 81. Augustine's College in 
Canterbury, in which he holds no office whatever. 
"That he will be invaluable in testing the literary qualification 
of the candidates, no one of those who n10st differ frolTI hin1 will 
doubt, and those who have a distrust of him otherwise still 
know that the examinations will, of course, always be conducted 
under my own eye, if God gives me strength. I am sure Lord 
Shaftesbury, and those who think with him, will have no reason 
to regret Stanley's appointment, and the whole list of my five 
chaplains, as it shows my own real leanings, will, I trust and 
believe, very generally approve itself to earnestly religious men 
throughout the country.-I am, with much love, yours affec- 
. I C " 
tlonate y, A. . LONDON. 


TIle Earl of SluiftesblllJ' to Lady IVake. 


" December I, 1856. 
"l\Iv DEAR LADY 'V AKE,-It is all quite right. I have no 
luore apprehensions. I n1et your brother, the Bishop, who 
treated n1e with the greatest kindness, snloothed away my fears, 
and showed no displeasure that I had presun1ed to interfere. 
"I attended his first sennon yesterday, and was lTIuch grati- 
fied. I had not expected to hear the second and personal 
advent of our blessed Lord preached by the !\Ietropolitan Bishop 
in the pulpit of 81. J atnes's. 1iay God give hinI grace and 
strength, and abundant success in his spiritual warfare !- Yours 
sincerely, SHAFTESBURY. 


" P.S.-...\ short conversation with hinlsdf has produced this 
reassuring conviction." 
Y01.. 1. 0 
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TIlE Parliament of 1857 ,vas signalised, among other 
things, by the passing of the Act for the establishment of 
the Di\yorce Court, and it has been not unusual to describe 
Bishop Tait as one of the foremost promoters or sup- 
porters of the change. The facts do not bear out this 
theory. Though the Bishop very early acquired an influ- 
encc in the House of Lords, and took part from the first 
in its debates, the La\\' of 
larriage \vas not a subject on 
\\-hich he ever came prominently to the front. The 
'Di\.orce and 1\latrimonial Causes Hill' had no\v been 
thrice introduced as a Governmcnt measure. A Royal 
COlnmission had in 1853 reported-\vith only one dissen- 
tient-in favour of the substitution of a court of la\v for 
the parliamentary discussion and vote \\'hich had hitherto 
been thc only legal rneans of procuring a divorce. The 
cost of these special Acts of Parliament \vas enormous, 
and the scandals incident to such a process had bcen long 
a subject of c0111plaint. [t had become customary never 
to refusc the divorce if sufficient cause could be shown, 
and if the applicant \vere rich enough to pay the necessary 
expenses of a special Act of Parliament. The principle 
had thus been long admitted, but the' relief' ""as of neces- 
sity confined to the richest class of the community-a 
210 
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fact \vhich became the subject of constant criticism both 
in the La\v Courts and in Parliament. 
In a case, for exan1ple, tried before l\lr. Justice l\laule, 
the prisoner, a poor man, being convicted of bigamy, ,vas 
called upon to say \vhy sentence should not be passed upon 
him. He said, H l\ly \vife \vas unfaithful: she robbed me, 
and ran a\vay \vith another man, and I thought I Inight 
take another \vife." The reply of the learned judge \vas : 
" Prisoner at the bar, you were entirely mistaken. The 
la\v in its ,visdom points out a means by \vhich you 
might have rid yourself from further association with a 
\\rOman \vho had dishonoured you. But you did not 
think proper to adopt it. I \\"ill tell you \vhat that pro- 
cess is. You ought to have brought an action for 
, criminal conversation.' That action \vould have been tried 
before one of Her 
Iajesty's judges at the assizes. That 
might have cost you money, and you say that you are a 
poor working man. But that is not the fault of the la\v. 
You might perhaps have obtained a verdict ,vith damages 
against the defendant, who \vas not unlikely to turn out 
a pauper. But so jealous is the la\v (\vhich you ought to 
kno\v is the perfection of reason) of the sanctity of the 
Inarriage tie, that in accomplishing all this you \vould 
only have fulfilled the lighter portion of your duty. vVith 
your verdict in your hand you should have instituted a 
suit in the Ecclesiastical Court for a divorce 'a JllellstÎ 
et thoro.' Having got that divorce, you should have 
petitioned the I louse of Lords for a divorce 'a vinculo,' 
and should have appeared by counsel at the bar of their 
Lordships' House. Then, if the Bill passed, it would 
ha ve gone do\vn to the House of Commons; the same 
evidence \vould possibly be repeated there: and if the 
Royal assent had been given, aftcr that you Inight have 
Inarried agaIn. The ,vhole proceeding \vould probably 
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not have cost you more than i: 1 000, and you do not 
seenl to be \vorth a thousand pence. But it is the boast 
of the la\v that it is impartial, and makes no difference 
behveen the rich and the poor. The richest man in the 
kingdom would have had to pay no less than that sum 
for the same nleans of obtaining freedom from the 
marriage tie. The sentence of the Court is, that you be 
imprisoned for the term of one day, and, the assize being 
no,v t,vo days old, you are at liberty to quit the dock." 
Such a system,it\vas argued, could no longer be defended. 
Hence the Royal Commission of 1850 and the consequent 
legislation, Lord Chancellor Cran\vorth being responsible 
in t\VO successive Governments for the introduction of a 
Bil1. In 1854, and again in 1856, the Bill obtained a 
second reading in the House of Lords, and in the latter 
year it \vas further reported on by a Select Committee. 
But it \\"as in 
ach case cro\vded out in the House of 
Commons. In 1857 Lord Cran\vorth introduced it for 
the third tilnc, and the Government announced a firm 
intention of carrying it at all costs. The minority against 
the Bil1, though comparatively \veak in numbers, \vere 
strong in determination, and met the measure ,,"ith stern 
opposition at every stage. Bishop \Vilberforce in the 
Lords, and l\lr. Gladstone in the Commons, used every 
weapon to defeat the plan. The difficulty of the subject 
,vas proved by the fact that each of these leaders had 
changed his mind during tht. course of the discussions" 
:\Ir. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 18 54, 
had shared the responsibility of introducing the very Bill 
\vhich he \vas to oppose so bitterly three years later,! 
and Bishop \Vilberforce publicly modified in 1857 the 
opInions he had himself expressed ten months before.
 


1 Hansard, August 4, 1857, p. 1051. 

 Ibid., ,Jay 19, 18 57, p. 523. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury supported the Bill, and 
was follo\ved into the lobby by nine other Bishops, in- 
cluding Bishop Tait, \vho had spoken briefly in support 
of it, "because in his conscience he belicved the time \vas 
come \vhen the haphazard legislation of the last 150 years 
ought to be done a\vay \vith." 1 I-Iaphazard indeed it \vas. 
More than 250 such' Divorce Bills' had been passed, for 
the Inost part unopposcd, and at the very time this debate 
\vas in progress, thcre \vere four such privatc Bills upon 
the table of the House. 2 No one even suggested that 
these Bills should be opposed, and the principle had thus 
been long conceded for all \vho could afford to pay. This 
\vas the argument \vhich ' told' both in the House and in 
the country, and, in spite of the earnest and eloquent 
opposition of High Churchmen, secured the final passage 
of the Bill. 
The Bishop refers thus to the subject in his Diary :- 


"Su1lday, August 3o.-0n Divorce Bill in House of Lords 
last 
Ionday I gave my votes in favour of the Ministerial pro- 
positions as the Bill was brought back from the Commons. I 
spoke, in answer to Lord St. Leonards and the Bishop of Salisbury, 
in favour of accepting the compromise conferring on the clergy 
the liberty of refusing to celebrate the remarriage o
 the guilty 
party, and þer contra allowing such n1arriage to be celebrated in 
the parish church by another clergyn1an who did not disapprove. 
l\ly reasons for this course will be found in t11Y speech.:: 
. . . I was convinced that the clergy would not obtain 
such good terms if the Bill were sent back and the dis- 
cussion opened up again and extended to another session. I 
felt also the [evil] of the further continuation of these Divorce 
discl}ssions. . . . On full reflection now for n1any months I 
believe this Bill right, and the clergy have gained a far greater 
concession to their wishes than could have been anticipated in 
the provision leaving it to their option to celebrate the relnarriage 


1 Hansard, 
lay 19, 18 57, p. 533" 
2 Ibid., July 31, 18 57, p. 861. 
3'Ibid., August 24,1857, p. 20 5 8 . 
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of guilty parties or not. . . . I fear my votes on this Bill 
have given great offence to many, but I have acted according to 
Iny conscience, and I pray God that all may go right." 
A prominent share in another controversy, destined to 
arouse a ficrcer and more lasting blazc, he inherited 
,vhether he \vould or no. It \vas certainly from no per- 
sonal inclination that he became a party to thc I
i tual 
strife which had begun to agitatc the public mind, and 
\vhich \vas to be prolonged ,vith intennittent vigour 
throughout his ,vhole Episcopate. The facts of its origin 
have recently been told \vith care in books accessible to 
every one,l and the briefest summary \vill here be enough. 
The famous' Gorham judgment' of 1
50 2 had seemed 
to gi\yc a signal triumph to the Evangelical party. But in 
the reaction against that judgment, the pendulun1 swung 
far the other \vay. Old-fashioned Churchmen \\"ho had 
no liking for the 'Oxford Tracts,' or for Dr. Pusey, 
\vere shocked at a scntence \vhich seelned to thClTI d 
flat contradiction of the plain language of the Prayer- 
Book, and the result among High Churchmen ,vas a 
\vider tolerance for the vehemence, and even the 
vagaries, of men \vho no\v set thcmselves to eInphasise by 
oUÍ\vard act as \vell as spoken \vord the Sacramental 
doctrines \vhich had, as they thought, been unjustly 
assailed. \Vith this encouragement there took place an 
advance in oUÌ\vard ritual, \vhich had becn discouraged 


1 See especially Canon Perry's Student's English Church History, Period 
I II., chapters J\. vii. xxii. xxiii. See also AIemoir of Bishop Blomfield, vol. ii. 
chapter vii. 

 The judgment turned upon the point whether :\1r. Gorham's published 
opinions upon the subject of Baptismal Regeneration were or were not so 
heterodox as to justify the Bishop of Exeter's refusal to institute him to the 
Vicarage of Brampford Speke. The Privy Council decided, upon appeaJ, 
"that the doctrine held by :Mr. Gorham is not contrary or repugnant to the 
declared doctrine of the Church of England, and that Mr. Gorham uught not, 
hy reason of the doctrine held by him, to have been refused admission to the 
Vicarage of Brampford Speke." 
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as unnecessary or inexpedient by the earlier Tractarians, 
but \vhich commended itself to some at least among their 
follo\vers as the necessary and logical outcome of \vhat 
had gone before. Foremost alnong these' Ritualists,' as 
they no\v began for the first tÏlne to be called, ,vas the 
Rev. \V. J. E. Bennett, Vicar of St. Paul's Church, Knights- 
bridge. He \vas indefatigable as a preacher and a pastor, 
and the result of his appeals to a \vealthy congregation 
\vas the erection of the district Church of St. Barnabas, 
1>in11ico, \vhich ,vas consecrated by Bishop Blomfield on 
June I I, 1850. :\1r. Bennett's ritual in the parish church 
had been of so 'advanced' a type as to call for several 
remonstrances from the Bishop, but St. Barnabas', it \vas 
evident, \vas to be the scene of much more develop- 
Inent, and the stonn soon bcgan in earnest. It \vas the 
year of the 'Papal Aggression,' and \vhen Lord J ohll 
Russell, in his fan10us 'Durham Letter,' fanned the anti- 
l>apal fury by denouncing the "un\vorthy sons of the 
Church of England" ,vho \verc "for\vard in leading their 
flocks step by step to the very verge of the precipice," he 
gavc the signal for a clamorous outcry against 1\1r. 
]
ennett, to \vhom he \vas knO\\i1 to be referring, and a 
series of disgraceful disturbances began. 
"The Protestant cause," says Bishop Blo111field's biographer, 
"was taken up by those to who111. all religions were equally 
indifferent, and all excuses for a riot equally acceptable, and 
every Sunday saw the Church doors besieged by a 1110b of 
disorderly supporters of the Refonnation, and the services inter- 
rupted by their groans or hisses." 1 


Far from yielding to this clamour, 1\'1r. Bennett became 
firn1er than ever in his resistance, not only to the mob, but 
to the Bishop, and he formally signified his intention of 
taking 


-\. 1lc:moir of Bishop Blomjielc!, \"01. ii. p. I -l6. 
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"three standards to guide hitn in the ritual of St. Barnabas: 
first, whatever was practised in any other churches in the 
Diocese, and as yet undetected by the Bishop; secondly, what- 
ever had been done in the Bishop's presence at the consecration 
of the church; and thirdly, whatever he could find practised in 
any of the English Cathedrals. To such rules of ritual obser- 
vance the Bishop, of course, was not likely to give his consent, 
and finding no other way of ending a controversy, the protracting 
of which only increased the agitation, he at length accepted an 
offer, n1ade more than once by l\Ir. Bennett, of resigning his 
living." 1 


After a short interval of comparative quict the contro- 
versy began again. l\lr. Bennett had been succeeded at 
St. Paul's by the I Ion. and Rev. Robert Liddell, ,vhose 
ritual in both the churches under his control soon formed 
the subject of a fresh complaint. In December 1855 
j udgmcnt \vas delivered in the Consistory Court of the 
London Diocese directing ccrtain changcs in the ritual 
complained of. The Court of .L\rches confirmed this 
sentence on appeal, and l\lr. Liddell at once appealed 
further to the Privy Council. Matters had reached this 
:;tage ,vhen Bishop Tait's Episcopate began, and he thus 
found himself the inheritor of a controversy \vith the 
origin of \vhich he had nothing to do. \Vi thin a fe\v 
months of his consecration he had to sit as a Privy 
Council Assessor to hear Mr. Liddell's appeal, and he took 
part in formulating the ultimate Judgment \vhich ,,'as 
delivcred by Lord Kingsdo\vn cÙlVlarch 21, 1857. It \\ras 
the first of \vhat is no\v a long series of ritual judgments. 
The questions raised \vere comparatively ne\v, and some of 
the statements contained in the judgment have since been 
seriously impugned in the light of historical evidence, sub- 
sequently unearthed, upon a subject \vhich is admittedly 
both intricate and obscure. It \vas evident, ho\vever, that, 


) 11/emoir 0/ Bishoþ Blo"
fìeld, \"01. ii. p. 140. 
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on the basis of such information as ,vas then available, 
no effort had been spared to make the judgment both 
d.ccurate and completc. Somc of thc dccisions of the 
Courts belo\v \vcrc affirmcd, others were reversed, the 
net result bcing that Mr. Liddell \vas directed to remove 
thc stone Altar from St. Barnabas' Church, and to sub- 
stitute a ,vooden table, \vith or \vithout the re-table or 
.5uper-altar belonging to it; that he \vas also to removc 
as illegal the cross attached to thc Communion Table, and 
"'as to discontinuc the use of ccrtain embroidered altar 
linen \vhich had becn objected to; \vhile, on the othcr 
hand, in rcvcrsal of the decision of the Courts belo\v, he 
\\?as permitted to retain the various coloured frontals and 
hangings for the Holy Table, a credence table for the 
bread and \vine, and, finally, crosses of ,vhatever lnaterial, 
,vhen erected as 'architectural ornaments' not attached 
to the Holy Table, or intended to be objects of super- 
stitious revercnce. The judgment concludes by expressing 
the" satisfaction of their Lordships that both the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London (the t\VO 
Assessors who had heard the case) concur in the judg- 
ment \vhich has just been delivered." The result of thc 
appeal ,vas, on the \vhole, distinctly favourable to Mr. 
l
iddcll and his party, and the injunctions of the Court 
of Appeal ,vere immediately comp
ied ,vith. A fe,v \veeks 
after the judgment \vas delivered, the Bishop, \vhose 
personal relations \vith l\Ir. Liddell continucd to be of the 
most friendly kind, prcachcd in St. Paul's Church at his 
request, and took occasion, \vhilc plainly expressing his 
disapproval of some of thc services at St. Barnabas, to 
defend Mr. Liddell from the charge of intentional la\vless- 
ncss, and _ to bear testimony to the zeal and efficiency of 
his ,vork. A technical question \vas raised as to the 
intcrpretation 
o be put upon the Privy Council direction 
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\vith respcct to the cross as an 'architectural ornament.' 
1'hc Privy Council had distinctly refused to condemn 
such a cross ,vhen on the chanccl scrcen, and l\lr. Liddell 
no\v asked the Bishop \vhether he might interpret the 
decision as applying also to the reredo..:;. 
Thc Bishop rcplied as follo\vs :- 


The BislloJ of LVlldoll to tlte !-f01l. alld Rev. Robert Liddell. 


"LONDO
 HOUSE, 6th Aþril 1857. 
,. 
"l\lv DEAR SIR,-I should be truly glad if I could think it 
consistent with Iny duty to yield to the request you have pre- 
ferred. I anl sure you will believe nle when I say that I anI 
1110St unwilling to do anything which l11ay have an appearance 
of want of sYlnpathy with good and earnest persons such as 
those whose charitable and pious labours you speak of. But 
having taken part in the deliberations on which the decision of 
the Judicial Comluittee of the Privy Council was founded, I 
feel that I should be departing widely fronl its spirit if I allowed 
the wooùen cross when renloved fronl the Conununion Table to 
be replaced by another of stone in the' architectural structure 
of the reredos.' Such a change could scarcely be regarded 
otherwise than as an evasion of the decision, and I cannot but 
think that the calnler judgnlent of your people will, on reflec- 
tion, see that I could not with any propriety accede to this 
req ues t. 1 
" Trusting and believing th..lt the attachment of your flock to 
the Church of England is far deeper than to be liable to be 
shaken by such a cause as this plain discharge of nlY duty, I 
would conclude with an earnest prayer that at this sacred season 
the doctrine of the Cross and of our close union in Hinl who 
suffered thereon, whether represented or not in our church
s by 
the presence of its outward synlbol, Inay be present to all our 
hearts.-I anI, Iny dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
" _-\. C. LONDON." 


1 The technical point with which this letter deals came again before the 
Privy Council a few years later (on June 22, 1860) in the second suit of 
Liddell v. Beal, when it was decitled that such a cross in such a position 
had not been declared hy the pre\"ious judgment to be illegal. 
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Soon after the judgment in the case of Liddell v_ 
\ V esterton \va') made pu blic, the Bishop received complaints 
from several other parishes in his diocese. lVlost of these 
he ,vas able to allay by his personal intervention and 
authority, and even \vhcn this ""as unsuccessful hc \vas 
strongly averse to bringing the questions at issue before a 
court of la\v, although such litigation was at that tÏ1ne 
advocated as the proper course by thc Ritualistic clcrgy 
thclTIselves. 
A single cxalnple \vill 111ake this clear. One of the 
charges against l\Ir. Liddell \\'as that he had placed 
candlesticks and candles, presun1ably for ceremonial pur- 
poses, upon the .A.ltar of St. Paul's Church. In giving 
judgment upon this point in thc Diocesan Court on 
December 5, 18 55, the judge, Dr. Lushington, spoke as 
follo\vs :- 


"] hold that all lighted candles on the Con1111union Table 
are contrary to law, except when they are lighted for the purpose 
of giving necessary light." 


The candlesticks and candles therefore, to ,vhich 
exception had been taken, \vere declared not to be in 
thenlselves illegal ornaments of the Altar, but the 
cercmonial lighting of then1 ,vas in Dr. Lushington's 
opinion contrary to la,v. Against this judgment no 
appeal ,vas raised \vhen lYlr. Liddell brought his 
case before the Privy Council, and, so far as lYIr. 
l.jddell \vas concerned, the judgment ,vas not dis- 
obeyed. But other clergy took a different line, as is 
sho\vn by the follo\ving correspondence bet\veen the 
Bishop and the Rev. Ed\vard Stuart, a \vell-kno\vn and 
representative clergyman of the 'advanced' school, and 
one of the original founders of the English Church 
Union. 
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The Bishop of LOlldoll to the Ret'. I!.:. 
'tllart. 
"FULHA
[ PALACE, 5th JI[arch 1858. 
"l\Jy DEAR SIR,-I have very carefully considered what passed 
at my intervie,v with you yesterday in London House, and I feel 
myself obliged to adhere to the opinion I then expressed. I 
1l1ust, therefore, lay n1Y comrnands upon you to discontinue the 
practice you have introduced without any authority in S1. 1Iary 
l\Iagdalene, l\Iunster Square, of lighting the candles on the Conl- 
munion Table in broad daylight, except when they nlay reasonably 
he considered necessary or convenient for purpose of light. 
I cannot hold it to oe a gÐod reason for lighting thenl at the 
celebration of the Holy C0l1l111Union in our Reforn1ed Church, 
that lighted candles were, in ROlnan Catholic tilnes, or even dur- 
ing the short period of transition before the Refornlation was 
fully settled in England, placed Leforc the Sacrament on the high 
altar at the celebration of the l\lass. 1 earnestly trust that on 
reflection you will see the e:x.treme ÍIupropriety of an individual 
clergyman, on the authority of his own private judgInent or that 
of his friends, as to what he considers an admissible return to 
ancient usage, disregarding the distinct conlnlands of those who 
are set over hin1 in the Lord. To a person like yourself, 1 need 
not urge further that this obligation is rendered if possible stronger 
by the oath you haye taken to obey your Diocesan in all things 
lawful and honest. 
" You will, laIn Slue, bclie,-e that I fully synlpathise in the 
self-denying efforts which I know you have made and are making 
for the flock conlnlitted to you. And I think our conversation 
yesterday nlust have convinced you that I anl anxious to allow 
you as great liberty as possible in so applying the services of our 
Church as you deen1 nlost likely to affect your people's hearts, 
but you will grant that a heavy _esponsibility devolves on me 
not to sanction the introduction of innovations or returns to old 
usages of the unrefornled Church which I believe likely to break 
down the barriers which nlark in the Ininds of siulple people the 
distinction between our worship and that of Rome. The point 
beyond which a private cIergynlan n1ust not go, in following his 
own private judgment in the fornls of public worship must surely. 
in the very lowest view of Episcopal authority, be settled by the 
Bishop, and I cannot but hope that when your Diocesan, having 
given his best attention to the law and CUst01l1S of the Church, 
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forbids an innovation, you will drop the practice objected to, even 
though you Inay think it right for your own justification to place 
on record that you do so Inerely out of deference to an authority 
which you feel bound to respect, and to which, indeed, the 
Prayer-Book distinctly refers you in an points which adulit of any 
doubt. I have told you that I have no intention at present of 
bringing such nlatters into a court of justice, believing that I best 
consult the well-being of the Church, already too much disturbed 
by the agitation of questions of ceremonial, by endeavouring to 
rule as long as I can by the quiet and private exercise of that 
power of godly adnlonition with which I am intrusted. Let nle 
call to your luind that if, notwithstanding the legal grounds I 
have stated to you, you still suppose nlY exposition of the law to 
be erroneous, your dutiful acquiescence in nlY decision does 
in nowise prejudice the general question, while I believe you 
will, on calnl consideration, find such acquiescence satisfactory 
to your own conscience, and far Inore likely than a contrary 
course to further the great object you have in view-viz., your 
gaining and retaining a wholeson1e spiritual influence over your 
people's souls. Such influence, I cannot doubt, would be likely 
to be lessened by the unseenlly spectacle of your setting nle at 
defiance. 
" I know that I write to one whose life shows that he feels 
deeply the nlinisterial responsibilities, and, therefore, I am the 
nlore hopeful of your acquiescence.- Believe l1le to be, my dear 
Sir, faithfully yours, ..A. C. LONDON." 


'l'he l?ev. E. Stuart to tlte lJisltop of LOlldoll. 
" I l\IUNSTER SQUARE, 
iff ollda)', ilIa rch 8, 1858. 
"
Iy LORD,-I write to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 5th instant, containing a conlnland to me to discontinue 
the use of lights at the celebration of the Sacrament. 
"I must respectfully decline to oòey this C0l11nland, as I 
believe that in issuing it you have (unintentionally, of course) 
transgressed the limits of that authority which the Church of 
England has conlmitted to her Bishops. 
" I believe that you have done this by forbidding what the law 
of the Church distinctly authorises, for the Rubric (which is our 
law in this matter) distinctly authorises 'such ornanlents of the 


. 
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Church, and of the Ininisters thereof, as were in use in the 
Church of England, by authority of Parlial11ent, in the second 
year of Edward VI.' Now I have no doubt whatever that lights 
were generally used at the celebration of the Sacrall1ent through- 
out the Church of England, by authority of ParlianIent, in that 
year. If I anI wrong in this belief I all1, of course, subject to 
correction. 
" I nlust deprecate the use of such a phrase as that of 'set- 
ting you at defiance.' It is silnply inIpossible for a priest of the 
Church of England to set at defiance any lawful exercise of the 
authority of his Diocesan, since the Church has given abundant 
power to her Bishops to conI pel obedience in such a case; but 
a nIatter of advice inIplies of necessity a discretionary power in 
the person advised. . . .-1 renIain, n1Y Lord, your obedient 
servant, ED\V ARD STUART." 


The Bishop of Londoll to tllC /(C'i J . E. Stuart. 
" FULHA:\[ PALACE, lVIarch [10], 1858. 
"1Iv DEAR SIR,-I greatly regret that you should think it 
right to disobey my conlnland on your own private interpretation 
of what you deenl to be the law. Had you read the judgment 
of the Privy Council in the Knightsbridge case, and Dr. Lush- 
ington's previous judgment on the sanIe, with the care that they 
deserve, you would, I doubt not, have seen your error as to the 
point of law. Your view of the obedience due to a Bishop and 
of the interpretation of your oath seelns to resolve itself into a 
clailn of right to resist all his adluonitions unless he thinks it for 
the good of the Church to enforce them by penalties in a court 
of justice. 
" I n10st deeply regret that one whonl I believe to be so nluch 
in earnest in his endeavours to labour among his flock should be 
so far misled, and I earnestly trust that you will one day see how 
wrong is the course you are pursuing. I shall not fail to be 
ready to assist you in any way that may be consistent with the 
unfortunate position in which you have, to my great sorrow, 
placed yourself.-Believe me to be, nI}' dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
" 
\. C. LONDON." 


Grave difficulties had in the meantime arisen upon a 
totally different subject; and again the arena of the strife 
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,vas the parish of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. The Re\". 
Alfred Poole, one of the curates of the parish, ,vas 
accused, at the instance of several parishioners, of 
habitually asking outrageous questions from persons ,vho 
caIne to hitn in Confession. The Bishop investigated the 
tnatter, and came to the conclusion that the accusation 
,vhich had becn made \vas unsupported by the evidence, 
:lnd ought to be dismissed. It \vas elicited, ho,vever, that 
Mr. Poole's vie,vs on the subject of the Confessional had 
led him to adopt practices ,vhich the Bishop regarded as 
at variance ,vith thc teaching of the Church of England 
on the subject. The Bishop accordingly ,vrote to 1\lr. 
Poole as follows :- 
" \Vhile I fully adn1it that the statements you have made to 
Ille tend to make me look with much suspicion upon the par- 
ticular evidence laid before me, I regret to say that, quite inde- 
pendently of that evidence, I an1 led by your own adn1ission to 
regard the course you are in the habit of pursuing in reference 
to Confession as likely to cause scandal and injury to thè 
Church. . . . IT nder the circun1stances I feel I ought to mark 
IllY sense of the in1propriety of what you describe as your 
practice, and I shall therefore feel Iuyself bound, though with 
great pain, to withdraw your licence as curate of 81. Barnabas, 
and shall send you formal notice accordingly. I earnestly pray 
that this solemn protest on Iny part against a course in which I 
believe you have departed fron1 the spirit and practice of the 
Church of England, and assimilated your n10de of dealing with 
your people too much to the systen1 of the Church of Ron1e, 
Inay cause you to pause and reflect on the dangers to which such 
a course of action as you have adopted may eÀpose both your- 
self and those over whom you exercise influence; and I trust 
you will allow me to add that I shall at any tin1e be glad to give 
you my best advice and assistance in the difficulties in which 
you are involved.-l remain, reverend and dear Sir, yours faith- 
fully, A. C. LONDON." 


1\Ir. Poolc replied in a long and perfectly temperate 
protest against the Bishop's action. He asked for a 
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specific statcnlent of the particular charges on the 
strength of ,vhich the licence ,,-as ".ithdra,vn, and 
solemnly asserted that he had "never put any questions 
of a nature, or in a manner, or in language 'calculated 
to bring scandal on the Church,' or othcr,vise than ,vas 
calculated to assist the penitent, and to enable him or 
her to receive more effectually the consolation or advice 
,,-hich, as the minister of the Church, it \,'as his duty to 
. " 
Impart. 
J3ut the Bishop declined to give ,yay. lIe testified 
strongly to his o,vn belicf that 1\lr. Poole ,vas (( a con- 
scientious and upright man," for ,,,horn he had (( a most 
sincere personal regard," and he sho\ved that he ,,-as not 
un\\Tilling to license him afresh in some other parish 
,vhere party feeling did not run so high. But he deemed 
it necessary, on public grounds, to give this emphatic 
expression to his vie\vs about the teaching at St. Barnabas', 
and the licence ,vas accordingly ,vithdra,vn. l\lr. Poole, 
\vith the Bishop's entire approval, and eyen encourage- 
ment, appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
,vhom, after a full hearing, it ,vas formally decided 1 that 
there ,vas (( good and reasonable cause for the revocation 
of this licence, and that the Bishop of London has exer- 
cised a sound discretion in revoking the same." 
1\lr. Poole then carried his appeal to the Judicial 
Con1mittee of the Privy Council, ,vho, after hearing thc 
fullest legal arguments upon either side, decided that 
there ,vas 110 such right of appeal fronl the Archbishop's 
decision, and that they ITIUst thcrefore decline to enter 
into the lTIerits of the case. This decision, ho,vever, was 
not given till March 13, 186 I, three years after the cÒJn- 


] The Archbishop had at first given judgment upon the case ill camerâ, 
hut on )lr. Poole's request a mandamus issued from the Court of Queen's 
Bench commanding the Archbishop to hear the appeal in Court. He did so, 
and gave formal judgment as abo\-e. 
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Incncenlcnt of thc dispute, and the gencral question had 
in the meantiInc becn under vehcment discussion on 
every side. Thc Bishop had taken pains to show from 
the first that it was on no grounds pcrsonal to Mr. Poole 
that the licence had been revoked. I t was intended to 
be a distinct and public declaration of his opinion-an 
opinion to which he adhered to the end of his life-that 
the inculcation of the practice of habitual auricular con- 
fession ,vas contrary to the doctrine and practice of the 
Church of England. Accepting this as the issue, Mr. 
Liddell and other London clergymen espoused with the 
utmost zeal the cause of Mr. Poole, while pamphlets and 
letters not less vehement poured forth upon the Bishop's 
side. vVhile the strife ,vas at its height the time came for 
the Bishop's primary Charge. I ts general purport and 
the remarkable facts of its delivery are described e1se- 
\vhere. 1 But the importance of this particular question, 
and the care \vith ,vhich it ,vas treated in the Charge,2 
seem to require that a fe,v extracts should be given. 


" In pointing," he said, " to the difficulties which beset a young 
pastor, I would especially refer, as an example, to questions 
as to the authority and claims of the ministerial office, which 
have in these days grown to an importance such as has scarcely 
ever before attached to thenl in our Church since the Refor- 
mation. 
" On this matter I must be eXplicit. First, then, let us not 
forget in approaching such questions that nothing can exceed 
the solen1nity of the words in which it has been thought proper 
in the Church of England to confer the full rights of the office of 
the Presbyter. Also let us not forget that these words of ordina- 
tion have always in our Church been interpreted by a large and 
influential body-by n1any, indeed, of our most honoured divines 
-as conferring the right, derived from Christ Hin1self, not only 
to administer His Holy Sacraments and preach His Holy Word 


1 See p. 26 5. 
2 Twenty-five pages of the Charge are devoted to this subject alone. 
VOL. I. P 
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in the congregation, but also to speak of pardon with authority 
in Christ's name in the Church's service in a way in which other 
men cannot speak, for the cou1fort of distressed souls. . . . The 
clainI, I say, of such authority for Presbyters of the Church of 
England has hitherto been usually expressed with guarded 
moderation even by those who thought most highly of it. 
Isolated passages may be adduced fronl our great divines up- 
holòing the Priest's absolving power; but any dangerous appli- 
cation of such passages is guarded against by the whole tenor 
of those more nloderate sentiu1ents which we find breathing 
through the works quoted when \\ e view them as a whole. 
" At the risk of being tedious, I think it right to enter some- 
what at length into this matter. The silence of the Church of 
England Fornlularies, as cOl1Ipared with the fulness of the 
Church of Rome, in treating of systematic Confession is itself, 
to n1Y n1inc1, an irrefragable argUI1Ient to show that the mind of 
our Church is quite against the practices now sought to he 
introduced. 1 . . . 
" l\Ioreover, I would observe, for 1nyself, that it is no wish of 
mine to insist on other people adopting nIY own opinions as to 
the exact nature of the Presbyter's office, and thus to narrow 
those bounòs of a \\ ise con1prehensiveness, according to which 
the Church of England has always allowed her children, if they 
chose, to believe that some very especial blessing and con1fort 
to the penitent soul is to be derived fronl listening to the 
pronlises of God's mercy, pronounced by his n1Ìnister on those 
limited occasions where alone the Formularies have authori"ed 
him officially to pronounce them as Absolution. \Vhat I do 
utterly disapprove of, and what I feel constrained most strongly to 
protest against, is something very different from the conlmon pas- 
toral intercourse which is indicated in the three passages of the 
Prayer-Book I have cited, and which the Church always nIust 
uphold. It has been said that I have not explained myself 
when I have spoken against a systclnatic introduction of the 
practice of Confession as opposed to such common pastoral 
intercourse. But I really believe even those who make this 
objection will, when they reflect, allow-all men of comnlon 
discernment must know and distinctly recognise-the difference 
between the pastoral intercourse I have spoken of and that 
1 The Charge contains at this point sixteen printed pages of elaborate refer- 
ence to authorities, ancient and modern, on the subject of Confession. 
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which is now endeavoured to be set up amongst us under the 
nan1e of the Confessional. If any c1ergynlan so preaches to 
his people as to lead thenl to suppose that the proper and 
authorised way of a sinner's reconciliation with God is through 
confession to a priest, and by receiving priestly absolution; if 
he leads them to believe (I use the illustration I have found 
employed by an advocate of the Confessional) that, as the Greek 
Church has erred by neglecting preaching, and the Church of 
Rome by not encouraging the reading of the Scriptures, so our 
Church has hitherto been much to blanle for not leading her 
people 11lore habitually to private auricular confession; if he 
thus stirs up the Ítnagination of ardent and confiding spirits 
to have recourse to hÜn as a n1ediator between their souls 
and God, and when they come to seek his aid receives them 
with all the elaborate preparation which is so lik.ely unduly to 
e"Xcite their feelings, and for which there is no authority in the 
Church's rules of worship-taking them into the vestry of his 
church, securing the door, putting on the sacred vestments, 
causing then1 to kneel before the cross, to address him as their 
ghostly father, asking a string of questions as to sins of deed, 
word, and thought, and imposing penance before he confers 
absolution; the nlan who thus acts, or - even if some of 
these particular circumstances are wanting-of whose general 
practice this is no exaggerated picture, is, in ll1Y judgment, un- 
faithful to the whole spirit of the Church of which he is a 
J11inister. . . . But if any will not be stayed by nlild ren10n- 
strance and affectionate warning, those invested with authority 
in the Church nlust use the other means of influence which they 
find their position gives theln to prevent evil. How that influ- 
tnce shall be wielded in particular cases it nlust rest with the 
Bishop's own discretion to decide, whether in sonle less penal 
form, or necessarily by severe exan1ples of discipline, such as it 
has greatly pained me of late to feel myself constrained to use 
against a zealous and pious and truly well-meaning but mistaken 
brother. All I can distinctly intinlate on this public occasion is 
that if what I deem a dangerous systelnatic invitation and 
adlnlssion of his people to Confession is endeavoured to be 
maintained by any c1ergynlan in this diocese, I shall feel myself 
bound to watch his proceedings very carefully, and shall hold 
him most deeply responsible for any evils that ensue; considering 
carefully in each particular case what power the law gives me to 
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correct what is an1iss. One thing I wish to add, that if I have 
abstained hitherto fron1 giving in any church distinct directions 
on this subject, it has been because I have received no assurance 
that nlY directions are likely to be obeyed. ClergYlllen who 
seek to introduce this bad systeln n1ay indeed express a general 
readiness to follow my advice as to the 111 ode in which they will 
carry it into practice, thus endeavouring to gain for it the aid of 
111Y authority. On such terms I am not likely to give advice. 
'Vhat I do advise and urge is that they abstain altogether fronl 
seeking to introduce an10ngst their people any systematic and 
habitual Confession such as I have described. Believe Ine, nlY 
reverend brethren, our Chur 'h has not erred in being so guarded 
and cautious in this matter. There is within the limits of her 
calm and reverent piety full opportunity to satisfy all the really 
spiritual longings of the faithful soul, while she leads it to direct 
personal intercourse with the Lord Jesus Christ. Other longings 
which her system has made no provision to satisfy we shall be 
right to scrutinise very carefully before we think well of them; 
putting on the guise of religion, they may be but some subtle 
form of the yearnings of the unregenerate heart. Be it yours 
in such matters gently to restrain and guide the morbidly sensi- 
tive, and to teach your people daily better to understand and 
appreciate the blessings offered in the authorised system of our 
own Reformed Church. J) 


\Vhether in consequence of this Charge or for other 
reasons, the 'Confession Controversy,' as it was called, 
passed almost out of sight for many years. Its vehement 
revival \vhen Bishop Tait had become Primate ,vill form 
the subject of a later chapter.] 
A few ,veeks after the Charge had been delivered, ne\v 
troubles arosc, in a different part of the diocese from that 
which had been disturbed before. The riots of St. George's 
in the East are still remembered as a remarkable episode in 
the public life of the Metropolis. Of the various mission 
centres for the Church's ,vork among the poor of London, 
none has earned a ,,"orthier claim to a place in history than 


1 Chapter XXIII. 
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that ,vhich \vas set on foot by l\lr. Charles Lo,vder and 
his colleagues in the great riverside parish of St. George's 
in the East. How Inuch of the success which attended 
the efforts of these devoted men is to be attributed to the 
personal po\ver and nlagnetism of Mr. Lowder's presence, 
and ho,v nluch to the system he adopted, is a question on 
\vhich opinions ,vill continue to differ. It may also be 
fairly questioned \vhether Mr. Lo\vder's work, during its 
earlier years, gained or lost by its association with the 
scenes of excitement and controversy \vhich, for some 
months, ,vere \vitnessed. ,veek by ,veek in the great Parish 
Church from which his mission \vas an offshoot. Painful 
and mischievous as ,vere the riots of St. George's in the 
East, discreditable as their continuance undoubtedly was 
both to the civil authorities and to the partisan ,vire-pullers 
\vho instigated the controversialists on either side, the pro- 
minence \vhich \vas thus given in the public mind to the 
devoted ,york \vhich ,vas going on in St. George's mission 
for the civilisation of one of the roughest neighbourhoods 
in London, \vas not without its very practical advantages 
both to the mission itself and to the Church at large.! 
Exam pies of such work \vere less common then than now, 
and the enlistment of sympathy for the Church's self- 
denying ,vorkers ,vas a frequent, though unintentional, 
result of the endeavours to put them do\vn by force of law, 
and even by personal violence. 
The keepers of the dens of drink and infamy, who reap 
their nightly harvest from the sailors and others in the 
neighbourhood of London Docks, \vere doubtless ranged, 
to a man, under the so-called' Protestant' banner during 
the St. George's riots of 1859. But it would be a simple 
error of fact to confound the mission ,york of Mr. Lowder 


1 For emphatic testimony to this advant
ge, see Charles Lowder's LiJ"':, 
pro ISO, ctc. 
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,vith the 'movement,' such as it \vas, \vhich produced 
these disturbances. l\lr. Lo\vder, as he has hinlself 
recounted in a volume of the highest interest,l \vas ap- 
pointed in 1856 to take charge of a separate mission 
district, no,v the parish of St. Peter's, London Docks. The 
,york ,vas carried on from the first upon thc lines of the 
'Catholic Revival,' of \vhich l\Ir. Lo,vder had beconlC a 
,varm adherent. But although he encountered the usual 
amount of opposition from the disorderly and degraded, 
there seems to have bectl' little if any attempt during his 
first three years of progress to enlist against him the 
synlpathies of 'Protestants' as such. Those ,vho kne\v 
anything about his \vork must have secn that the evils 
\vith \vhich he ".as endeavouring to grapple \vere not of a 
kind to make men critical as to the precise means adopted 
for the fight. lIe ,vas even assisted from tinle to time by 
such mcn as Arthur Stanley, Frederick lVlaurice, and 
Thomas Hughes, and had the parish been in his hands as 
Rector its history might have been very different. 
The Rector \vas the Rev. Bryan King, a man of 
intense earnestncss, high courage, and unflinching prin- 
ciple, but unsuited, in a singular degrce, for the charge of 
such a parish as St. George's in the East. 
He had been appointed to the Rectory in 1842, the very 
year in ,vhich Bishop Blomfield's fanlous Charge to the clergy 
of London, enjoining thc use of the surplice in the pulpit, 
and the prayer for thc Churc}J l\1ilitant, had aroused the 
fears and the hostility of the Evangelical party. l\lr. King 
not only made these changes, as in duty bound, but en- 
deavoured in many other \vays to givc a differcnt character 
to the slovenly services \vhich had prevailed before his time. 
Some of his friends subscribed to the support of a paid 
choir, and the Psalms and Canticles, and, before long, the 


1 Twenty-olle Years ill S. George's J.11issioll, pp. ,8--to. 
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Ijtany, ,vere chanted, to the great dislike of the old- 
fashioned members of the congregation. Unfortunately, 
Mr. }(ing, ,vith all his earnestness, had not the gift, in 
introducing such changes as he thought necessary, of doing 
it in a conciliatory manner. IIis congregation, partly 
froln the removal of the richer parishioners into the 
suburbs, partly fron1 other causes, gre,v steadily smaller, 
and \vhen in 1856 he announced his intention of adopting 
the then almost unheard-of Eucharistic Vestments, a more 
\videspread dissatisfaction began. The dissatisfied, ho\v- 
ever, contented themselves \vith grumbling and absenting 
themselves more and more from the unpopular services. 
Outside the Church's ,valls, in the meantime, Mr. King's 
influence and authority were yet further on the wane. He 
has himself described his position as follo\vs :- 


" The nU111ber of souls nominalIy intrusted to my charge was 
about 38,000. . . . 'Vhen I allude to the amount of the merely 
ordinary routine of clerical duties, in the celebration of the daily 
services and the occasional religious offices, . . . [as well as] the 
merely secular duties which devolved upon me as Chairman of 
the Vestry, . . . it \vill not be a matter of any surprise if I now 
confess that, beyond the exercise of something like discipline in 
regard to a few extren1e cases-such as the refusal to give 
Christian burial to unbaptized children, or to permit the bodies 
of S0111e who had died in open sin to be taken into the Church 
for that portion of the Burial Service, and the refusal to con1muni- 
cate one or two notorious evillivers":'-'-I was never able even to 
111ake allY at/elll}! at anything like active aggression upon the 
seething mass of evil and sin by which I was encompassed." 1 


The examples of discipline here instanced by l\lr. 
King himself as his sole attempts at active aggression 
upon the evil around hiln serve ,veIl to illustr- te the 
character of his earnest but ineffectual ministry at St. 


1 Letter from 1\lr. Bryan King in "\lr. Lowder's Twenty-one }éars ltZ 
.\"t. George's lIIiss'foll, p. 227. The italics are 
fr. King's. 
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George's in the East. It ,vould be easy to name clergy 
of views similar to his \vho might have made far more 
s\\"eeping changes in the services of the Church than any 
that ,vere made by T\Ir. King, and \vho \\.ould yet have 
retained the enthusiastic support of at least a large section 
of their parishioners. It ,vas the Inisfortune of T\ir. King 
that his efforts after ritual improvement had the result of 
irritating beyond endurance many of the old-fashioned 
parishioners, chiefly of the middle class, "rho still con- 
tinued to attend their parish church; \vhile he had, as he 
himself says, no such agencies among the poor as might 
have served to attract them by degrees within the Church's 
\valls. One of the memorials to the Bishop of London, 
adopted in open vestry \vithout a dissentient voice, states 
that U on account of the religious difference behveen the 
Rector and his parishioners there had not been a sing Ie 
charity sennon in the church for sixteen years, either 
for the National Schools or for the local and n1edical 
charities, although these sermons \vere frequent before 
that time." 
It is essential to bear these facts in mind for the proper 
understanding of ,vhat follo,ved. 
From the beginning of his Episcopate Bishop Tait had 
been receiving periodical complaints and memorials from 
one or other of the parties in the distracted parish, and 
the follo,ving letter sho,vs that even before his consecra- 
tion he had been in commurication \vith Mr. Lo\vder 
upon the difficulties of his ,york. 


Tlu; Ðz'shop-clcct of London to the Rc'L. Charles Lowder. 


" BRIGHTON, .Nov. 13th, 1856. 
"
Iv DEAR SIR,-Let me thank you for senòing nle the 
earnest expression of the feelings with which you have under- 
taken your difficult post in St. George's in the East. 
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"I sincerely trust that God may bless all earnest and single- 
hearted efforts to spread the Gospel of I-lis Son through the 
masses of the n1etropolis. You certainly may rely on my readi- 
ness to give what aid my guidance and advice afford. 
"I doubt not that God will so direct the zeal of those who 
seck Hin1 earnestly in prayer, as to save then1 from any dangerous 
errors in doctrine or practice. A.nd though there may be Inany 
zealous men in the diocese to which God has called me, fron1 
whon1 I must greatly differ, I still trust that I n1ay be a fellow- 
worker with all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
Ir. 
King has con1n1unicated with me respecting the chapel to be 
opened. I have put him in con1munication with 
1r. Lee, of 
Dean's Yard, and I hope all the legal difficulties may speedily 
be arranged, when I shall be very glad to see the chapel secured 
as a chapel-of-ease.- Yours faithfully, 
"A. C. LOr\DON (Elect)." 


!\Iatters came to a point in the autumn of 1858, when 
the Bishop's attention ,vas called to certain books and 
tracts in circulation in the parish,1 as ,veIl as to the ritual- 
istic 'innovations' of the Rector. A long intervie,v be- 
tween the Bishop and l\lr. Bryan King resulted in the 
follo\ving letter:- 


1 Among these was a Catechism from which the following are extracts :- 
Q. Are all the Bishops equal? 
A. All are equal in their office, but some are higher in honour than 
others, as Archbishop!', l\Ietropolitans, and Patriarchs, of whom the first is 
the Bishop of Rome, the Patriarch of the \Vest. 


Q. \Vhat is the fourth commandment of the Church? 
A. To confess our sins to our pastor or some of the priests whenever they 
trouble us. 
Q. At what time may children begin to go to Confession? 
A. \\Then they come to the use of reason, so as to be capable of mortal 
sin, which is generally supposed to be about the age of seven years. 


Q. \\That is the Holy Eucharist? 
A. It is the true Body and Blood of Christ, under the appearance of 
bread and wine. 
Q. How do the bread and wine become the Body and Blood of Christ "1 
A. By the powèr of God, to whom nothing is impossible or difficult. 
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The Bishop of Londoll to the Rev. Bryan King. 


"FULHAl\I PALACE, Dec. 3, 1858. 
"
Iy DEAR SIR,-I think I ought to comn1it to paper the 
result of our interview yesterday, for, indeed, in such interviews 
it is difficult to keep the main points in view; and I am sure it 
is due to your standing in the Diocese, as well as to many per- 
sonal qualities which have secured you the respect of all who 
know you, that I should state Iny opinion and wishes for your 
calIn consideration apart fron1 any of those unpleasant feelings 
which an interview to investigate complaints n1ay call up. 
"\Yith respect to what has been laid before me by the 
churchwardens, I an1 glad to be assured by you that the candles 
are not lighted at the celebration of the Holy Comnlunion except 
for purposes of light. 
" As to the green vestInents, stoles, or whatever they Inay have 
been, which it appears you yourself and 
Ir. Burn wore on the 
occasion of the anniversary, I very deeply regret that you should 
think it right to aSSlln1e the unusual ganllents you described to 
nle. I am convinced there is no sufficient warrant for it, and if 
you continue this, it is against nlY express order. Surely, if in 
any matters a Bishop is entitled to require the canonical obedi- 
ence of his clergy it is in such a case as this. You cannot believe 
that there is any legal obligation on you to depart in this respect 
from the usage of our Church, as explained and enforced by all 
her living authorities. The very utnlost point to which you can 
go must be to consider that the law of the land does not posi- 
tively forbid you to use such vestments (as, indeed, there are 
nlany other strange things which it has never conten1plated, and 
therefore does not forbid), and that, by giving an order for their 
disuse, I am abridging your liber y. Surely your regard for the 
office I hold, and the rubric enjoining upon YOll to refer to the 
Ordinary, must suggest that in such matters your own private 
opinion ought to be waived in deference to those set over you; 
especially when I urge upon you to give up your own wishes out 
of regard for the 30,000 souls committed to you, to your useful- 
ness an10ng whonl I feel convinced these excessive ritual 
observances are a great hindrance, as is found, it pains me to 
think, in the emptiness of your great church. 
" As to l\Ir. Burn's wearing such garments, I an} glad to have 
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been assured yesterday both Ly you and him that he will dis- 
continue them, and I shall be truly glad if you will resohe to do 
the sanle yourself. I have only allowed him to officiate on his 
probation under very peculiar circumstances, and require 
obedience as one of the conditions of his probation. 
"The sanle objections that apply to the garments apply also, 
though perhaps in a lesser degree, to other nlatters which I 
pointed out to you in the writtel} description which the church- 
wardens have given of your service on the occasion of the 
anniversary, and which I am certain have raised and kept alive a 
grievous prejudice against your ministry in the minds of your 
parishioners. I know that you are anxious for the good of 
their souls. I pray you to consider whether you cannot sacrifice 
your own peculiar tastes in such matters to promote your 
spiritual usefulness. 
" As to matters brought before nle by others, and not by the 
churchwardens, it was very satisfactory to me to be assured by 
you that the Catechisnl complained of as teaching Romish 
doctrine had never been distributed in the parish, or used in the 
school, with your knowledge or sanction. I understand your 
curate, 1\lr. Lowder, to have given me before the same assurance 
as to his district of your parish. I take leave to advise that you 
should let your people understand that you disapprove of this 
Catechisnl, if it is still circulating among thel11 through any dis- 
honest influence of those two of your curates who lately joined 
the Church of ROllle. . _ . 
"And now allow me, lllY dear sir, to conclude by repeating, 
what I endeavoured to express to you at the close of our inter- 
view, how gladly I would endeavour to strengthen your hands if 
you could bring yourself to alter your course. I do beg you to 
give up the Inatters conlplained of, which are, I believe, a 
grievous Ï111pediment to your usefulness. In carrying out the 
sinlple Scriptural systen1 of our own Church, you will receive, I 
assure you, all sympathy and assistance from nle; and I cannot 
but think that the high opinion of your high and gentlemanlike 
bearing under trying circunlstances which I have heard expressed, 
even by those of your people who are strongly opposed to you, if 
you showed willingness to act differently in the matters com- 
plained of, would not be without its proper weight in enabling 
you to do our common l\laster's work in the fearfully responsible 
position in whièh you are placed. 
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"One word more. You seen1 to have felt aggrieved yester- 
day that I should lay my con1n1ands upon 
Ir. Burn not tu 
follo\y your example as to these (you must excuse me for calling 
them) foolish vestments. But I think, on reflection, you will 
see that a Bishop, in such a case, n1ust exercise his power to guide 
and control a curate, where he conscientiously believes an in- 
cUlllbent is leading him astray; and 
Ir. Burn is not even your 
curate, he is simply a gentlelllan on his probation, assisting you 
by special favour. 
"I ha\'e thought the simplest way of answering the present- 
Inent, if I Inay so consider it, of the churchwardens is to send 
then1 a copy of this letter. 
"I wish to draw your attention to their statelnent that the 
congregation at the parish church is less than 150 at the most, 
,\"hile the nU111ber of regular attendants in the pews and free 
seats together is only about 40, and that in the 111ission chapels 
the united congregation altogether consists of only about 35 
adults.-Believe 111e to be, 111Y dear sir, yours faithfully, 
"A. C. LONDON." 


By an Act of Parliament passed in Gcorge II.'s reign, 
the Vestry possessed the right of nominating a lecturer for 
the parish Church, ,,"ho should (C be admitted by the Rector 
to have the use of the pulpit from time to time." And 
the Vestry of St. George's in the East no,v proceeded to 
elect to that office the Rev. Hugh Allen, already dis- 
tinguished for the vchclnence of his 'no Popery' tenets. 
Mr. Allen's testimonials and other papers \vere presented 
in due form, and although the consequences \vere not 
difficult to foresce, the Bishop found he had no power to 
intervene, and l\'lr. Allen "'as duly licensed on 1\1ay 17, 
1859. On the follo\ving Sunday, according to l\'lr. Lo\vder's 
biographer- 
"l\lr. Allen entered the pulpit triull1phantly brandishing the 
Bishop's licence in his hand, and was greeted with shouts of 
applause. He had a band of devoted and noisy adherents who 
filled the Church with uproar, and, elated by their success, 
invaded it on the next Sunday during the usual service, the 
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clamour and violence reaching such a pitch, that the clergy and 
choir were with difficulty extricated from the mob by the 
police." 1 


It \vould be tedious as well as painful, to rccount the 
rcpetition, Sunday after Sunday, of these disgraceful 
sccnes. The riot, disorder, and buffoonery grew ,vorse 
instead of better, and the civil authorities believed them- 
sclves unable to interfere. In August the church,vardens 
appeal cd to the Bishop. It seems right to reproduce the 
Bishop's reply in full, notwithstanding its length, as it 
gives expression to his opinions not only on the particular 
points at issue, but on some of the principles \vhich under- 
lay both this and other strifes. 


The Bishop of London to the Senior Church'loardell of 
St. George's Ùl the East. 
"LLANDUDNO, 5 Seþtenlber 1859. 
" SIR,- I beg to acknowledge your official letter of the 2d 
instant, respecting the late disgraceful proceedings in the parish 
of 5t. George's in the East. It reached me yesterday (Sunday), 
and I also beg to acknowledge the copy of a report n1ade to the 
vestry of St. George in the East by a Comn1ittee appointed by 
that body. 
"In answering your letter, I think it necessary to draw your 
attention to a distinction as to Episcopal authority, very 
commonly lost sight of in such disputes. A Bishop's authority 
is of two kinds. 'Vithin a certain range defined by law, he has 
power to give orders and enforce obedience to them by penalty 
of law. Over a much wider range, he has authority from the 
good feeling of all well-disposed melnbers of the Church, who 
voluntarily accept his paternal advice and guidance. It is not 
too luuch to say that by far the greater part of a Bishop's 
government of his Diocese is carried on through the willing 
deference which good Christian feeling suggests to the members 
of his Church, both lay and clerical, that he is entitled to cIain1 
on accoun t of the very nature of his office. 
'1 Biography of Charles Lowder, p. 173. 
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" Now, a difficulty arises in answering your letter, from your 
not distinctly intinlating in which of these two capacities it is 
that the aid of my authority is now invoked. 
"I. I shall consider the nlatter brought before me in reference 
to that authority which I can enforce by legal penalties. 
"You are aware that two parties in this dispute have invoked 
my aid. 
" (I) I anl infornled, on the part of the Rector, that the 
parish Church is desecrated by disorderly persons, the public 
worship of GOD interrupted, and the Rector, or other officiating 
Ininister, with the choristers, habitually insulted during or after 
Divine Service. No language can be too strong to express the 
abhorrence with which all persons of any true Christian feeling 
must regard such outrages, if they really take place, as is not 
denied. It is the grossest self-deceit to suppose that they can be 
justified by any provocation which the Rector's choral service or 
unusual habilÏ1nents 111ay have given. But what is the legal 
remedy for these disturbances? It is that to which I have had 
recourse. I have required the Churchwardens to be IJresent at 
the service in which the riotous proceedings cOlnplained of are 
alleged to take place, and to exercise the powers inherent in 
their office, for the suppression of disorder. 'rhese powers are 
well defined by Statute I "ïllianl and !\Iary, cap. 18, clause 
18- 


" , If any person maliciously or contemptuously come into any Church 
and disquiet or disturb the congregation, or misuse any preacher or teacher, 
such person, upon proof thereof before any justice of the peace, by two or 
more sufficient witnesses, shall find two sureties, bound Ly recognisance, in 
the penal sum of .iso, and in default of such sureties, shall be committed to 
prison, there to remain till the next general or quarter sessions, and upon 
correction, shall forfeit .i20 to the use of the Crown.' 


" At conlmon law, a person disturbing Divine service may be 
removed by any other person there present, but the duty of 
tnaintaining order lies especially on the churchwardens. If they 
are absent, or being present do not repress disorder, they 
neglect their duty. I grant that the performance of their duty, 
in the present instance, is difficult, but the law seems to point 
out with sufficient distinctness how they ought to act. The 
Rector, as I learned fronl the report of the Comnlittee of Vestry, 
has fornlally intimated to the churchwardens that he will hold 
thenl responsible to an Ecclesiastical Court for the performance 
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of their duty above described, and they are certainly so respon- 
sible. The Comnliuee of Vestry is of opinion that they are most 
assiduous in the perfornlance of their duty, and I shall be truly 
glad to find that this is so. 
"This is the strict legal aspect of the case, as regards the 
complaint on the Rector's part respecting the alleged disturbance 
of public worship, and as regards the remedy which ought to be 
applied. 
"(2) The complaint of the Vestry, which you forward to me, 
has reference to the alleged exciting cause of such disturbance. 
You state, as I understand you, that these disturbances arose 
from the exasperation of feeling caused by the objectionable mode 
in which you allege that the Rev. Bryan King, the Rector, and 
those appointed by him, celebrate Divine Service in the Parish 
Church, and also by the inconvenience of the hour appointed by 
the Rector for the afternoon lecture. 
"You therefore request me to restore the afternoon (lecture) 
service to the hour of 3 or 3.30, and to prohibit the use of un- 
accustomed vestments by the officiating clergy. I gather from 
your letter, and the report enclosed, that there are other matters 
in the cerenlonial of the parish Church, which you consider to 
be causes of dissension, and, in particular, you bring under nlY 
notice the mode in which the nlorning service was conducted on 
Sunday, August 28, by a strange clergyman designated the Rev. 
Frederick George Lee. 
"(a) As to the hour of the afternoon (lecture) service, you 
are aware that the arrangel11ents respecting this lecture were very 
lately nlade the subject of proceedings before a Court of Law, 
and lilY understanding of the decision of the learned judge in the 
case is, that it was left to the Rector to fix such hour as he 
deenled fit and proper for the lecture. I write at a distance from 
the means of verifying this impression, but, subject to correction 
and better information, I am of opinion that I have no legal 
authority to order the hour to be changed. Your request on this 
subject n1ust, I apprehend, be addressed to the Rector, and not 
to me. 
"(b) \Vith regard to the nlode of celebrating Divine \V orship 
in the parish Church, I understand you to conlplain that at 4 
o'clock on Sundays the Litany is used as a separate Choral 
service. 
" If your objection be to the celebration in the parish Church 
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of any additional Divine Service beyond the ordinary 1110rning 
service, the afternoon (lecture) service, and the evening service, 
I have no power to prevent such additional use of the Church, 
and certainly I should not enlploy such power if I had it. In a 
parish so vast as that of St. George's in the East, the nlore services 
there are the better, and the incunlbent has a legal right to Use 
his Church as often in the day as possible, and I highly approve 
of his nlu1tiplying the opportunities of public worship. 
"Again, if your objection is to this additional service being 
choral, the la\\ allows the incumbent to have a choral rather than 
a read service if he pleases; and though I nlay highly disapprove, 
as I do, of forcing a choral service on an unwilling parish, I can 
only remonstrate. I have, by law, no power of forbidding, or, if 
I forbid, of enforcing obedience to 111Y lnandate. 
" Again, if your objection be to this additional service being 
the Litany and not a third regular evening service, I must point 
out to you that there is a very comnlonly expressed desire, to 
which utterance has been given in Parlianlent and elsewhere, to 
have the ordinary n10rning service of the Church of England 
shortened, and I have nlyself, in:nlY place in Parlianlent, stated 
that an obvious way of lega1Jy attaining this object is by separat- 
ing, as the law allows, the Litany from the ordinary morning 
service. It is an open question whether the clergyn1an has not 
the power of effecting such a separation in strict accordance 
with the rubric, even without any sanction fronl his Bishop. If 
fronl nlY con1n10n authority as Ordinary, I have legal power to 
forbid this practice, I should be very unwilling to do so, unless I 
was satisfied in this instance, that it was the t:1.ct of this service 
being the Litany, rather than an additional repetition of the 
comnlon evening service, that is the cause of the exasperation 
that you allege. 
"But the chief real objection to this 4 o'clock service, I 
presunle, arises from its being supposed to interfere with the 
(lecture) afternoon service. I have already stated to you, how, 
as 1 apprehend, the case stands regarding any legal power to 
regulate the hour of that lecture service. I can only point out 
to you, further, that I fear the parish would scarcely be satisfied, 
if the Rector so far gave way as to incorporate l\lr. Allen's lecture 
into an afternoon choral service of his own, conducted accord- 
ing to the model of his own usual services. And if he so far 
gave way as to admit the lecturer to his pulpit at his usual after- 
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noon service, he would, I apprehend, have the legal right to 
make that service choral. J confess I think it is on the whole 
better that these two gentlenlen (the lecturer and the rector of 
the parish) should have their hours of nlinistration in the parish 
church separate. 
"I now come to the only other point you mention-the use 
of unaccustomed vestnlents by the officiating clergy. It is well 
known that I have announced 111y detenl1ination to put a stop to 
such follies when I can do so by my summary jurisdiction over 
those who are placed nlore immediately under Iny personal con- 
trol; and such jurisdiction I have already exercised at 81. George's, 
and I hereby require the churchwardens to give me imnlediate 
infonnation if any clergyman so officiate in the Church, as to 
give reasonable offence by this childish mimicry of antiquated 
gan11ents, or by so dressing hinlself up that he l11ay resenlble as 
111uch as possible a Rornan Catholic priest. Even if it be proved 
that such foolish practices arc not a distinct violation of the 
letter of the law, they may indicate such a wrong-headed and 
self-willed deternlination, for the sake of foolish theory, to 
endanger the success of his ministrations among the souls conl- 
nlitted to him, as to justify the Bishop in sumnlarily withdraw- 
ing a curate's licence for the good of the parish. I need not, 
however, point out to you that the law does not give the Bishop 
any such power in dealing sunlmarily with an incumbent, and in 
the case of the Rector of your parish, with whom I had some 
lengthened communication last winter on the subject of these 
very garments, you are probably aware that on nlature considera- 
tion, I determined to trust rather to my conviction that conlmon 
sense will in the end prevail, and not to go into a court of 
justice on a nlatter which appears to l11e to be so foolish in itself, 
and the issue in the legal prosecution of which, through all the 
several courts, must, after all, be uncertain frol11 the very nature 
of a controversy turning on the shape and pattern of the clothes 
worn at the tinle of the Reformation, and their points of resem- 
blance to, and divergence from, the garments made for us in the 
present day. 
" But though I entertain this opinion myself that prosecutions 
on what may be called the vestment question, in a court of law, 
are inexpedient and indeed derogatory to the character of our 
Church, I by no means wish to bind others by my opinion in 
this matter, agaìnst their will; and if it is the deliberate desire 
VOL. I. Q 
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of those WhOlll you represent to prosecute the Rector for wearing 
gannents which (1 grant not unnaturally) offend his parishioners, 
1 shall be ready when called upon to afford you all due facilities 
for the conlnlencement of your lawsuit as far as my authority 
extends. 
"I need scarcely say further that if you have any charge to 
bring forward of unsoundness of doctrine, or any distinct viola- 
tion of the law of the Church which you think you can sub- 
stantiate, I shall be ready at once to hear and investigate it. 
" 'Vith respect to the Rev. F. G. Lee, of whom you complain, 
that gentlenlan has no leave to Ininister in nlY diocese, and I 
have required intimation to be sent to hin1 to desist from so 
officiating till he obtains my fornlal authority. I have written to 
1\lr. l\lackonochie, who is a licensed curate in the parish, desir- 
ing him to take the service in the parish Church till the Rector's 
return. 
" I have thus stated to you what is the legal power I possess 
of interfering by nlY authority personally to enforce obedience 
on both sides of this n1iserable controversy, and I shall now sum 
up my decision as respects this legal power. On the one hand, 
I call on the churchwardens, at their peril, to do their duty in 
preserving order in the church, and bringing offenders to justice, 
according to the Statute. On the other hand, I prohibit all 
unusual vestnlcnts, such as you conlplain of, in the celebration 
of Divine service. I am ready, when I can, sumnlarily to en- 
force their disuse, and if you desire it, I anl ready to further 
your prosecution, in a court of law, of those whonl I cannot 
Inyself reach sU111marily. Any other cOlnplaint of violation of 
the Church's law I an1 ready at once to investigate, on its being 
distinctly pointed out. I do not consider myself entitled in law 
to order the alteration of the hour of service which you may 
desire. 
" You nlay feel at first surprised that my power as Bishop 
should go no further than I have notified, but on the whole, for 
n1Y own part, I do not consider it an evil in the Church of 
England, that inculnbents of parishes are invested with so inde- 
pendent a responsibility, which, I anl bound to say, in nlost 
cases they exercise wisely for the good of their parishioners, and 
which it would not be consistent with our n1anly English spirit 
to see suspended by an ar bitrary extension of episcopal d0I11inion. 
A.s II have said, it is not by compulsory force of law, but by 
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authority of a gentler kind that a Bishop most effectively works; 
and I would now shortly consider, in the second place, how such 
authority may avail us, in the present nliserable dispute. 
"II. If the Rector on the one hand and those who oppose 
him on the other, have any right Christian spirit, they Blust be 
thoroughly ashamed of the state into which the parish is now 
brought. If the allegations which have reached nle are to be 
depended upon, bad l11en have availed themselves of the irrita- 
tion which has been excited to bring dishonour on the worship 
of God, and the nanle of our holy religion. Under such circum- 
stances sincere Inembers of our Church cannot, I should think, 
hesitate as to the duty of subnlitting their causes of quarrel for 
arbitration to hin1 wholn God has placed over them in the 
Church for the very purpose of healing differences. Up to this 
tinle, however, I have received no distinct intimation from either 
party of their willingness th us to be guided by me as their 
Bishop; on the contrary, indications have not been wanting, at 
least on one side, that Iny advice will not be listened to, unless it 
can be legally enforced. If the case wer
 thus voluntarily placed 
in my hands, by both parties, for friendly adjustment-if the 
clergy of the parish, on one hand, consented to follow nlY direc- 
tions as to the ordering of the services, and if the vestry and the 
churchwardens, on th
 other hand, were equally willing to be 
guided by nlY advice as to the best way of allaying the unseenlly 
tunlults which have arisen, I alll very hopeful that all nlight yet 
go well. There has, I dOll bt not, been no lack of conscientious- 
ness On both sides, but so far as I can at present judge, there has, 
I am bound to say, been a sad lack of kindly Christian considera- 
tion for each other's feelings. I earnestly beseech all concerned, 
for the sake of the l1lany ignorant and thoughtless souls in this 
parish of St. George's, not to allow another day to pass without 
taking such steps towards Christian reconciliation as may by 
God's blessing end the present miserable disturbances. Depend 
upon it, none can feel any satisfaction in these church riots but 
those who are the enelnies of the Lord Jesus Christ and of all 
true religion. 
" My advice to the Vestry is, fornlally to request the Rector 
to join with them in submitting the whole case to Iny episcopal 
arbitration-both parties binding themselves to act as I direct. 
If this offer is not made, or if, being made, it is not acceded to, 
I do not see how I can aid the parish in any other way than by 
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such strictly legal interference as I have indicated.-I have the 
honour to be, sir, your n10st obedient faithful servant, 
"A. C. LONDON." 


The Bishop's correspondence ,vith Mr. l\Tackonochie, 
,vhich is alluded to in the foregoing document, was of the 
most cordial and friendly kind. Mr. Mackonochie, \vhose 
name "ras after\vards to become so fan10us in con ncction 
,vith ritual matters, ,vas curate in charge during IVlr. 
King's temporary absence, and had a most difficult task 
to discharge. ... 
On September 15th, 1859, the Bishop ,vrites to him- 


"l\Iv DEAR !\IR. 
IACKONOCHIE,-Let n1e thank you for your 
interesting letter. I trust that by God's blessing the efforts you 
have n1ade will not fail to produce their effect, and that this dis- 
graceful state of things will soon be ended. I an1 sure that the 
manifestation of the kindly Christian spirit of conciliation, at the 
same tin1e that you show your determination not to be intin1i- 
dated, 111USt have its effect. . . . I cannot but feel n1uch for the 
very difficult position in which you are placed." 


But it ,vas ,vith :\Ir. King, and not ,vith l\Ir. Lo,vder or 
Mr. l\Iackonochie, that the Bishop had to dcal, and the 
suggestcd arbitration proved a matter of the utmost 
difficulty. For a long time it ,vas impossible to bring 
about any agreement bet\veen the Rector and the Vestry 
as to the points on \vhich the Bishop ,vas to arbitrate, and 
so serious had the riots become, that it \vas found neces- 
sary for the public safety to close the Church entirely for 
some \veeks. After endless correspondence, the Bishop 
succeeded in obtaining a quasi-promise, limitcd, ho,vever, 
by many provisos, that the controversialists ,vould accept 
his decision; but no sooner ,vas it pronounced, and the 
Church re-opened, than the rioting ,vas rene\ved ,vith 
greater fury than before. The presence of a large force 
of police for some Sundays put a curb upon the violcnce 
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of the mob, but on January 1st, I t)60, this assistance ,vas 
suddenly ,vithdra\Vl1, and once again, as soon as the 
Choral Service was attempted, the Church became a 
scene of the ,vildest tumult. 


"The whole service," wrote .1\1r. Bryan King, I "was inter- 
rupted by hissing, whistling, and shouting. Songs were roared 
out by many united voices during the reading of the lessons and 
the preaching of the sern10n; hassocks were thrown down from 
the galleries, and after the service, cushions, hassocks, and books 
were hurled at the altar and its furniture. I myself, and the other 
officiating clergy, had been spat upon, hustled, and kicked within 
the Church, and had only been protected from greater outrages, 
for several Sundays past, by the zealous devotion of some 
sixty or eighty gentlen1en who attended froIn different parts of 
I 
ondon." 


For more than half a year these disturbances continued 
almost \vithout abatement. The matter can1e before 
Parliament again and again. In the session of 1860, it 
\vas discussed on six several occasions in the House of 
Lords, and advantage ,vas taken of the passing of an 
unimportant Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Bill to 
introduce ne\v provisions for the summary correction and 
punishment of Church' bra,,'lers.' Bishop Tait explained 
on several occasions, in the House of Lords, the difficulty 
in \vhich he found himself, o,,'ing, on the one hand, to the 
Rector's detcrnlination to continue the obnoxious ritual, 
and, on the other, to the apparent inability or un\villing- 
ness of the police authorities to prcvent the misconduct 
of the mob. 


"As to the miserable state of things," he said, "in the dis- 
tracted parish of St. George in the East, he regretted it as n1ucn, 
or 1110re, than any man, for he had more cause to regret it, but 
although much abuse had been bandied about on every side, and 


1 The quotation is from 
Ir. King's pamphlet Sacrilege and itJ Eucour- 
agement, page 23. 
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everything that was done by anybody was wrong in the estima- 
tion of everybody else, yet no charge of which he could take 
legal cognisance had been brought before him. He believed 
that this was silnply one of those n1iserable cases to be found in 
all parts of society, in which, if men would stand on their legal 
rights, there was no amount of disturbance they might not cåuse. 
In the d0111estic relation, for instance, suppose two persons 
detennined to n1ake the111sclves as disagreeable as they could, 
each to the other, without infringing the law, what a state of 
things would result in the fanlily ! He believed it was the same 
thing with those 1l10st sacred relations between the pastor and 
his flock; it was possible for a pastor to Inake hinlself very dis- 
agreeable to his flock without violating the law, and for the flock 
to Inake thel11selves very disagreeable to the pastor; and it was 
very difficult for those who wished to set then1 right to find by 
what Ineans they could do so. . . . lIe had said, and he believeò, 
that if the I1latter were placed in his hands it could be arranged, 
but it Blust be an unconditional surrender to the Ordinary. He 
n1ust be called in to settle these disturbances, and he hoped he 
was not thinking too 111uch of hÏ1nself or his office, when he said 
he had full confidence that there was so ,nuch good feeling 
alnong Englishnlen, that whenever they had no doubt as to 
where the authority lay, they would be quite ready to give way 
to it. If the Rector of that parish would do what he ought to 
have done I1lonths ago, and say 'I anl unable to manage this 
parish, I beg the Bishop of the I)iocese to I1lanage it for Ine,' all 
the n1Íschief nlight be put an end to." 1 
For a time the police ,,"ere again introduced into the 
church, but although they ,vere able to stop actual violence, 
they,vere po\verless to prevent the noises and interrup- 
tions \vith \vhich the service ,vas accompanied, these last 
offences, as the Home Secretary explained, falling short, 
in his opinion, of ,vhat could technically be called an 
, outrage.' ..-\t length, on the intervention of .Arthur 
Stanley and Thomas Hughes, l\Ir. Bryan King \vas per- 
suaded to go abroad for a year, and the parish ,vas in- 
trusted to the care of the Rev. Septimus Hansard, \vhom 


1 Hansard, :May 22, 1860, p. 1600. 
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l'vlr. 1-1 ughes described as a man "\vithout an equal for 
dealing with the roughest part of a London population." 
This arrangement had the Bishop's entire approval, and 
it ,vas hoped that peace would follo,v. Mr. Hansard, how- 
ever, had promised l\lr. Bryan I(ing that he \vould main- 
tain certain of his usages unimpaired, and it soon became 
evident that, in the temper \vhich had been aroused among 
the parishioners, even l\1r. IIansard \vould fail to bring the 
strife to an end unless the choral services ,vere discon- 
tinued. The Bishop and l\Ir. Hansard made a joint effort 
to obtain l\Ir. King's sanction for such alterations as 
seemed necessary, but l\lr. King, who ,vas residing at 
Bruges, declined to consent, and l\1r. I-Iansard resigned 
the charge. The position \vas no\v most difficult. It ,vas 
easy to point out the mischief of yielding to the demands 
of a disorderly mob, but it had become impossible to 
allo\v the \veekly scenes" of noisy irreverence to continue, 
and no amount of energy on the part of the police could 
restrain the congregation of a crowded church from the 
profane amusement of shouting the psalms and canticles 
so as to dro\vn the choir, from shuffling ,vith their feet 
and coughing, or from banging the pe\v-doors at intervals. 
'[he choice lay bet\veen again closing the church (a mere 
temporary expedient at the best) and re-arranging the 
services under a ne\v curate in charge. The Bishop after 
repeated conferences \vith those best able to advise him 
decided upon the latter alternative. l\lr. Bryan King 
having declined any further responsibility in the matter, 
the Bishop undertook to provide, at his o\vn cost, for the 
charge of the parish. A new curate \vas accordingly 
licensed, and the services ,vere so arranged as to corre- 
spond \vith ,vhat ,vas then customary in London churches. 
This re-arrangement ,vas in entire accordance \vith the 
advice of ma,ny, even High Churchmen, ,vho had been con- 
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cerned in the controversy,l and \vhatever its disadvantages, 
it resulted in the speedy restoration of peace. After a fe\v 
months a memorial \vas presented to the Bishop, signed 
by 2176 of the parishioners, including church\vardens, 
overseers, trustees, guardians, vestrYlnen, and, it is said, 
every resident member of the legal and n1edical profes- 
sion, \vith onc exception. " \Ve desire," they said, cc to 
convey to your lordship our deep sense of the obligation 
,ve are under for the restoration of peace to this long 
distractcd parish, through,your lordship's instrumentality." 
In the follo,ving year 1'1r. Bryan King \vas appointed to 
a country parish in the dioccse of Salisbury. He left 
behind him in the mission districts of St. George's parish 
devoted men \vho maintained in a more exccllent \vay, 
and \vith an çarnestness cqual to his o\vn, the principles 
for ,,-hich he had perseveringly contendcd, and l'vlr. Lo\vder 
and l\lr. l\Iackonochie, before many years had passed, 
found themselves loved and reverenced in their daily 
\vork by those \vho had once been eager to " thro\v them 
over the Dock head." 
One other point is pcrhaps \vorth noticing. The 
curious misusc of the name of Dr. Pusey in connection 
\vith such controversies has seldom bcen better illustrated 
than in the riots of St. Gcorge's in the East. C Do\vn ,,'ith 
the Puseyites !' seems to have bccn the usual ,var-cry oÍ 
the mob, and the' Society' \vhich promoted the agitation 
"'as 'the Anti-Puseyite League.' It so happened that 
the Bishop of London \vas at that time in correspondence 
\vith Dr. Pusey in connection \vith the evening sermons in 


1 A well-kno\\n High Churchman, who as C Eye-witness' had, in a 
series of letters to the Guardian, described the scenes all through the riots, 
advised, in his last letter, that the points at issue should be conceded. "It 
is worse than useless," he said, " to insist, for the sake of so small a differ- 
ence, on the maintenance of a .seryice of which the only result is such frightful 
desecration. " 
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"vVestIninster Abbey and St. Paul's, and Dr. Pusey, on 
April 26, 1860, thus refers to the ritual controversy:- 
"In regard to 11lY 'friends,' perhaps I regret the acts to 
which your Lordship alludes as deeply as you do. I anl in this 
strange position, that nlY nalne is made a byword for that with 
which I never had any sympathy, that which the writers of the 
Tracts, with whom in early days I was associated, always depre- 
cated, any innovations in the way of conducting the service, any- 
thing of ritualism, or especially any revival of disused vestments. 
I have had no office in the Church which would entitle me to 
speak publicly. If I had spoken it would" have been to assume 
the character of one of the leaders of a party, which I would 
not do. Of late years, when ritualisnl has become nlore promi- 
nent, I have looked out for a natural opportunity of dissociating 
nlyself frol11 it, but have not found one. I have been obliged, 
therefore, to confine nlyself to private protests which have been 
unlistened to, or to a warning to the young clergy from the 
University pulpit, against self-willed changes in ritual. Altogether 
I have looked with sorrow at the crude way in which some 
doctrines have been put forward, without due pains to prevent 
nlisunderstJ.nding, and ritual has been forced upon the people, 
unexplained and without their consent. I soon regretted the 
attempt which the late Bishop made, and which was defeated. 
Had I been listened to, these nliserable disturbances in S1. 
George's in the East would have been saved. . . . l\iay God 
prosper your Lordship's plans fur the conversion of these long- 
neglected souls. 1 From what I have seen and heard I belie\"e 
that He has' much people in that place.'-I am your Lordship's 
faithful servant, E. 13. PUSEY." 


1 This refers to the special evangelistic efforts which the Bishop was then 
inaugurating. See p. 255. 
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I
lrORTANT as these controvcrsies \vcrc, and deep as 
,vas the mark they left upon his 'v hole Episcopate, it 
,vould be a simple mistake to suppose that they occupied 
in othcr than a subordinate degree either the intcrest or 
the energies of Bishop Tait. On the contrary, he ,va
 
frequently accused in those early years of his Episcopate 
of devoting too little time to the governa1lce of his Diocese, 
and too much time to the E,yangelistic ,,'ork, ,vhich the 
critics of that day regardcd as belonging rathcr to 'the 
inferior clergy' than to a Bishop. lIe had throughout 
his life an excessive dread of 'v hat he described as 'over- 
much machinery.' He used to complain, both at Balliol 
and Carlisle, that nlore time ,vas spent in discussing, 
arranging, and systematising the ,york of the Foundation 
than in doing it ; and 'v hen Le came to London the same 
difficulty, as he thought, confronted him in anothe.r form. 
Bishop Blomficld had set himself ,vith untiring zeal, 
and ,vith the largest personal generosity,! to thc task of 
Church-building in and around London, so as to overtake, 
if possible, the gigantic increase of population. Although 


1 His own contributions to the ':l\Ietropolis Churches Fund' and other 
agencies amounted to at least .[25,000. 
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he consecrated, during his tenure of the See, some t\vo 
hundrcd ne\v churches, there \vere still, \vhen Bishop Tait 
succeedcd him, a very large number of overgrown and un- 
\vieldy parishes provided only ,vith a single church. Nor 
had the provision of ne\v buildings realised, speaking" 
generally, the intentions of their founders. It had been 
too often assumed that the erection of a commodious 
church in a populous locality \vould of itself, as a matter 
of course, attract d full supply of ,vorshippers, and the 
snbscribers ,,-ere puzzled and disappointed to find that 
many of the ne\v churches were standing almost empty.! 
The nlachinery was there, but no grist came to the mill. 
SOllie fresh impulse, some ne\venthusiasn1 seelned to be 
,vanted, and Bishop Tait bestirred himself to supply the 
need. It is difficult for those fan1iliar \\"ith the multi- 
farious agencies by which Church \vork is no\v diversified 
in crowded parishes to realise the suspicion and even 
hostility \vith ,vhich the authorities, forty years ago, 
regarded any other ministrations of religion than those 
carried on in regular course \vithin the Church's ,valls. 
\Vhat Bishop Blomfield had urged ,vas that churches 
should be so multiplied as U to bring home to the very 
ùoors and hearths of the niost ignorant and neglected of 
the population the ordinances, the solemnities, the deccn- 
cies, and the charities of our Apostolical Church." But 
the encouragemcnt of anything like mission preaching, 
out-door scrvices, or other' irregular' evangelistic efforts, 
accorded neither ,vith his theories nor his example. Ready 
speakcr as he ,vas, he never, save on one memorable occa- 
sion, preached an un,vritten sermon, and, in his earlier 
ycars at least, he objected to an address on \veek-days, 


1 Bishop Blomfield had indeed, in his Charge of 18 4 6 , anticipated some- 
thing of this difficulty, and pointed out the need of waiting patiently for 
re
ults which might be long of coming. 
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even if delivered in the church itself, "as leading the 
people to over-value preaching and under-value prayers." 
\Vhere there \vere t\VO full services on Sundays, such 
"reek-day scrvices \vere, in his opinion, not required. 1 It 
is easy to conjecture, therefore, \vhat his attitude ,vould 
have been had 'revivalism' and other movements of the 
kind been started under his Episcopate. Bishop Tait's 
vie\v ,vas altogether different. I n a sermon in St. James's, 
Piccadilly, on the Sunday after his consecration, he em- 
phasised \vith all his nlight the necd of more evangelistic 
,vork. At his first ordination, hcld a fe\v \veeks later, he 
\vas hinlself the preacher, ;:}nd he took occasion to reiterate 
the same opinion \vith the samc carnestness, beseeching 
the clergy to "go forth into thc higl1\vays and hedges, and 
to proclainl in the simplest "yords at their command the 
Gospel of a living Saviour." ]3efore he had been a month 
in office he presided at a great meeting held in Islington 
to launch a schelne for building t\velve ne\\' churches at 
a cost of f, 50,000, and his speech on the occasion gave 
occasion to vIgorous and, in some quarters, unfriendly 
comment. 


"It will be," he said, "a source of deep consolation to U1Y 
venerated predecessor, Bishop Blomfield, in the affliction which 
it has pleased God to lay upon him, to reflect that he has been 
instrunlental in building and consecrating within this Diocese 
upwards of two hundred churches. But it is impossible to read 
the public prints, and to think s{.riously upon the subject as it pre- 
sents itself to us throughout the whole Kingdonl, without acknow- 
ledging that there is a good deal to be said in favour of the 
argunlents of those who maintain that these schenles of Church 
Extension had better, for a little time at least, be allowed to 
stand still. It is often urged, and with great plausibility, that 
building churches throughout the kingdoul is sOlnething like the 
occupation of a conquered land; and there is an exanlple ready 


1 See Llfe, vol. i. p. 110. 
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at hand in the case of Ireland. Garrisons were in forl11er tin1es 
stationed at intervals throughout that land, and fortresses were 
built for then1 to reside in; and yet no real conquest took place, 
for the inhabitants only retired to their fastnesses, and there 
ren1ained unsubdued. And so it may be with the Church: 
additional churches nlay be lnerely the towers which contain the 
garrison, and the people whom we wish to bring within the pale 
may remain at a distance. It will therefore be wrong if we 
mistake the erection of churches for the spread of the Gospel 
throughout the land. It will, above all, be necessary to place in 
the churches faithful n1inisters of God's 'Vord. And we n1ust be 
very careful to use every 111eans to bring in the poor. It is the 
upper and the n1iddle classes who fonn the church-goers through- 
out this country; and a vast mass of the population are estranged, 
not only froln the Church of England, but fron1 the Gospel 
itself. Both in our crowded cities and in our ren10te country 
districts there is a very nUl11erOUS body of the poor who cannot, 
and another who will not, enter the churches. Under these cir- 
cun1stances, when asked to preside at this 111eeting, I inquired, 
first of aI1, whether the churches are, as nluch as possible, 111ade 
available, whether there are as many services in them as can well 
be perfornled, and also whether attempts are n1ade to build up 
the Church spiritually as well as materially." 


He \vent on to press the need of local sympathy and co- 
operation in the ne\v endeavour, and promised to sub- 
scribe /;600 as a pledge of his anxiety for its succcss.! 
His ncxt public act involved hin1 in some controversy. 
It was announced by the Vicar of St. Alban's, \Vood 
Street, that on Ne\v Year's Day, I8Sï, the Ho1y COll1- 
munion \vould be celebrated at a quarter before seven in 
the morning, and the Bishop of London \vould deliver an 
c.lddrcss to the ll1clnbers of the Y nung ::\Ien's Christian 
Association. The Bishop immediatcly received letters 
from clergy and othcr
, urging him to refrain fronl attcnd- 


1 The amount of this subscription to the local fund for a particular parish 
was of course exceptional, being more than one-tenth of his total income for 
the year, while he was at the same time encouraging many other efforts with 
almost equal liberality. 
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ing such a scrvice, as many mcm bers of the association 
\vere Nonconformists, or, at all cvcnts, \vcre unconfirmcd, 
and could not thcrefore prcscnt thcmselves at the Lord's 
Tablc. The Bishop, ho\vcver, adhcrcd to his engagenlent, 
and spoke as folIo\vs in the coursc of his address :- 


" If there are any here who are not Inell1bers of the Church of 
England, I rejoice that they should show their friendly feeling 
by being present to hear the 'V ord preached by her ministers, 
and to join in her Scriptural prayers, and in hearing those por- 
tions of the 'Vord of GOB which our Prayer nook sets before us 
at this tinlc. l\S to any such approaching the 1110St sacred rite 
of Conullunion in our Church, that is a Inatter which they 111lISt 
weigh well with theillseives. 'Ve invite those to approach who 
are bapti7ed, confirnlcd, or ready to be confirnled. I can well 
understand those who are l1lenlbers of SOBle other National 
Church rejoicing to C0111111Unicate with the Church of England 
while they sojourn mnongst us, without forsaking the Church of 
their country and hOl1le. I can understand: also, that l11any of 
our o\\'n countrynlen, who frolll their early training have been 
kept apart fronl our Church, Inay, as years advance, feel a grow- 
ing desire to unite with her as the great safeguard of Scriptural 
Christianity in the land, though they cannot resolve entirely to 
separate thenlselves from SOllle other body with which they have 
many tender associations of kindred and of spiritual privilege 
enjoyed in tinles past. Still, I anI bound to say, that that seenlS 
to nle an unsound state in which a nlan of Inature age and 
independent position hangs doubtful between one conl11lunion 
and another, not feeling hilnself really united with the Church, 
and ready to cast in his lot with it, though he loves its services, 
or feels that they do his hea.-t good. There is always sonle 
danger of hanging loose between two systems, and thus failing of 
the helps which either, according to its means, endeavours to 
afford for the building up of the soul. But enough of these 
nlatters. 'Ve are nlet together to-day to worship in the Church 
of England, and we, her nlinisters, invite you in her name to this 
holy feast of love, as believing you to be anxious, through her 
teaching and her time-honoured Scriptural forms, to seek closer 
union with the Lord she serves. Her zeal in spreading the 
(;ospel is her highest claim on ) our allegiance. 'Ye meet in our 
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National Church to-day to devote ourselves for the New Year to 
do what we can as citizens of this great nation, that we n1ay 
advance the cause of Christ and goodness an10ngst our fellow- 
citizens; and we seek grace through the Lord's Ordinance that 
our hearts n1ay be right while we attempt to guide others." 


H is efforts in these early \veeks of his Episcopate had 
the effect of scandalising not a fe\v of his more old- 
fashioned friends, \vho made no scruple of expressing 
their disbelief in what \vere described by one of them 
as (( the Bishop's undignified and ahnost l\Iethodist pro- 
ceedings." Worse than all, he no\v began to set the 
exan1ple of open-air preaching in the streets. In the 
spring and summer of 1857 he gave such addresses in 
almost every part of London. Those \vho remembered 
his ill-health \Vere amazed at the ceaseless pressure of the 
\vork he undertook. His diary sho\vs him going off from 
the IIouse of Lords to speak to a shipload of emigrants 
in the Docks, from the Convocation discussions on Church 
Discipline to address the Ragged School children in 
Golden Lane, or the omnibus-drivers in their great yard 
at Islington. He preached to the costermongers in 
Covent Garden Market; to raihvay porters from the 
platform of a locomotive; to a colony of gypsies upon the 
Comn1on at Shepherd's Bush, and this without in any 
way relaxing the accustomed round of confirn1ations and 
sermons and committees \vhich must ahvays occupy a 
bishop's time in addition to his huge business correspond- 
ence. The very novelty of his ,york seemed to inspire 
him for a time with a physical stiength and toughness 
\vhich surprised his friends. 
I t was owing probably to the impetus thus given by 
the Bishop to evangelistic \vork that Lord Shaftesbury 
and son1e of his friends opened in 1857 a ne\v religious 
campaign, ,vhich \vas destined to cause no small stir in 
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London. It \\"as arranged that services should be held on 
Sunday evenings in Exeter Hall, and some of the fore- 
most evangelical clergymen in England consented to give 
the addresses, ,vhich ,vere intended mainly for those 
unaccustomed to church-going.! Bishop Tait gave his 
sanction to the scheme, and ,vas himself present at one of 
the services. The hall ,vas cro,vded every Sunday evening, 
but a vigorous outcry soon arose in the Church ne\vs- 
papers and else\vhere. It ,vas stated that the audience 
consisted largely of \vorshippers dra\vn from church and 
chapel, and the incumbent of the parish in ,vhich Exeter 
Hall stands, the Rev. A. G. Edouart, ,vas induced in 
November 1857 to assert his legal right, and to issue a 
formal veto against the continuance of these ministrations. 
He \vrotc fully to the Bishop explaining his reasons. 


"I an1 setting n1Y face," he said, "against a proceeding 
altogether irregular, which, if pennitted, would prove thoroughly 
subversi\-e of all discipline and order in the Church, and would 
tend beyond all conception to destroy that forn1 of sound words 
so e
sential to the purity and power of our branch of Christ's 
Church." 


By the Bishop's advice the servIces \\'ere thereupon 
discontinued for a time, but Lord Shaftesbury immedi- 
ately introduced a Bill into the I louse of Lords to deprive 
an incumbent of any such right of veto. Bishop \Vilber- 
force protested successfully against \vhat he called the 
'indecent haste' \vith \vhich Lord Shaftesbury tried to 
force his Bill through Parliament. l\Iorc than onc debate 
took place, and, in the end, Lord Shaftesbury, much 
against his \vill, found hin1self compelled to \vithdra\v his 
measure in favour of an alternative Bill of a less stringent 
character introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbury 


1 The first list of preachers included Bishop Villiers, Bishop Bickersteth, 
Dean Close, and Dr. l\f 'N eile. 
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with the support of Bishop Tait. In the course of these 
discussions Bishop Tait had occasion to refer, very fully, 
to the Exeter llall services, and, unpopular as they \\"ere 
among most of his hearers, he gave them his unstinted 
commendation. 


" I Ie should be sorry," he said, "if any expression which 
had fallen from his lips could be construed into a charge against 

Ir. Edouart. That clergY111an had acted Inost conscientiously, 
and he (the Bishop of London) should deeply regret it if he were 
held up to opprobriun1. 'Yhen, however, so great a move111ent 
as this-which he, as the Bishop of the diocese, esteen1ed to be 
one of the best works that had been undertaken since he entered 
upon his office-was stopped by a single incumbent, he did feel 
that the gentleman who had put his veto upon it did not exer- 
cise a sound discretion. He desired to thank the noble Earl 
(Lord Shaftesbury) and those who had acted with him for the 
good work which had been done, and he was happy to think that 
there was a prospect, a near prospect, that the example which 
had been so worthily set by these gentlen1en would be followed 
by our great cathedrals. He rejoiced to be able to announce 
that 'Vestminster Abbey would be open for Divine service on the 
evening of the 3d of January, and he could express no better 
wish for the services to be conducted there and in St. Paul's 
Cathedral than that they might be attended by as great and 
hearty a body of worshippers as were found at the services in 
Exeter Hall. Even although the cathedrals should be thrown 
open, there would still be r00111 for other services, and he hoped 
that so long as he occupied a position of responsibility he should 
encourage every good work, whether it was carried on in a 
cathedral or elsewhere."1 


\Vith the Bishop of London's recolnnlendation, the 
Bishops' Bill passed through tht House of Lords; but it 
\vas \vithdra,vn in the COlnmons, and in the 1l1eantime 
TJord Shaftesbury and his friends recommenced the Exeter 
llall services, having been advised that by avoiding the 
use of liturgical forms, they \\ ould deprive 1\1 r. Edouart of 
, 1 Ilallsartl, Dec_ 8, 1857, pp_ 3..1-3-344. 
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his legal po\ver of veto. This opinion \vas disputed by 
ì\ir. Edouart's advisers, but he decided to abstain fronl any 
formal \yeto, and to thro\v upon the Bishop, as he said, all 
the responsibility for the mischief \vhich nlust inevitab1y 
follo\v :- 


"But though I thus retire," he wrote, "yet I continue to 
object to these services, and again appeal to your Lordship as 
IllY Diocesan to nlaintain the order and constitution of the 
Church." 


The corrcspondence was made public at the tio1e, and 
the Bishop's final reply, dated July 30, 1858, \vas the sub- 
ject of much criticism among the nlore timid or old- 
fashioned of his friends. 


" I think," he said, "that you have come to a wise determina- 
tion in resolving not to move further in the question of the 
Exeter Hall services. You arc aware that I have all along been 
of opinion that it was only in a technical sense that a great build- 
ing like Exeter Hall-intended for the use of London gener- 
ally-could be held, in its character of a place of public meeting, 
to be included in the Parish of St. 
lichael's, Burleigh Street, 
and therefore subject to you. . . . I readily concur in the 
opinion of your friends that you can in no way be held respon- 
sible for these services, and need have no apprehension lest you 
be COl1lprOll1ised by ceasing to take any further steps against 
thenl. . . . On l11e ll111st devolve the responsibility, if zealous 
efforts on the part of my clergy to enable the Church to do nlis- 
sionary work in the nlidst of our overwhelming population, be 
allowed to interfere with sound doctrine or the due discipline of 
the Church. . . . I do, indeed, nost earnestly desire that the 
Gospel nlay be preached to the poor, and that the clergy of our 
Church nlay be the nleans of preaching it; but I am not insen- 
sible, on the other hand, to possible dangers of disorder, and am 
quite ready to interfere, if in the exercise of my discretion in the 
discharge of the duties of my office I come to think that any 
interference on my part is desirahle." 


The excitement aroused by the Exeter Hall addresses 
had at least one happy result: it strengthened the Bishop's 
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hands in his ùeternlination to secure the opening of \Vest- 
111inster Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral for Sunday 
Evcning Scrvices for the people. Fronl the very day of 
hi" consecration hc had bcen in comlnunication upon the 
subject \vith his friend, Dean Trench of 'Vestminster, and 
it \vas by their joint effort that one by one the many' lions 
in the path' ""ere conquered, and at last on January 3, 
1858, the first great Sunday Evening Scrvice ,vas held in 
the Abbey, in the presence of an overflowing congregation. 
rrhe \Vestminster difficulties overcome, the Bishop had 
to face obstacles still graver at St. Paul's. It \vas at first 
in vain that he pressed upon Dean l\lilman and his 
colleagues the imperative necessity of utilising the great 
space at their command. The' impossibilities' \vere 
endless. "The \vant of such services," \vrote Dean 
::\Iiltnan, "is not felt in the City, ,\There so many churches 
are available, and it is extrcnlely doubtful \vhether a 
sufficient congregation would attend to justify so costly 
an experiment ;" and, further, "there is no Fabric Fund to 
provide for the expenses." The Bishop replied by issuing 
an appeal to the public for subscriptions, heading the list 
himself \vith a donation of .;(100. The funds ,vere soon 
forthcoming, and, after further correspondence, the space 
under the Dome \vas at last thro\vn open to the public 
on the evening of Advent Sunday, 1858, ,vhen the Bishop 
\vas hilnself the preacher. The excitelnent of the occasion 
,vas immense, and Ludgate Hill ,vas for sonle time com- 
pletcly blocked by the cro\vd. An hour before the time 
of service evcry seat \vas occupied, and enormous numbers 
(variously estimated in the ne\vspapers at from 10,000 
to 100,000) wcre turncd a\vay for ,vant of room. The 
services \vcre \vell attended throughout the \vinter, and 
the Hishop exhausted evcry effort in the endeavour to 
persuade the. Chapter of St. Paul's to continue them in 
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spnng and summer. He promised to make a further 
appeal for funds, and to undertake, if dcsired, the entire 
responsibility of finding preachers for the Sunday even- 
ings; but the Chapter, to his openly-expressed disappoint- 
ment, unanimously declined to accede to his rcquest, and 
it ,vas not till long after\vards that the services \vere 
maintained throughout the year. 
\Vhile these Cathedral negotiations ,vere still incom- 
plete, the Bishop set hin1self to promote in the Parish 
Churches of North and East London-most of \vhich 
\vere pe\v-rented-a serics of Sunday Evening Scrvices 
for \vorking people. The experiment, strange as it no\\' 
sounds to say so, ,vas altogether novel, and therein 
perhaps in part lay the secret both of its succcss and 
of the opposition offered to it. The follo\ving is one of 
the placards \vhich \vcre issued in Bethnal Green :- 


"SPECIAL SERVICES FOR THE PEOPLE.-BETH

\L 
GREEN. 
(A II seats to be perfectly oþcn /0 all.) 
" To the IVorking People of Bethllal Gree1l. 
"l\Iv FRiENDS,-Nearly a year has now passed since nlY 
appointnlent to the Bishopric of London, and though I have 
visited Bethnal Green, and heard much of its churches, no 
opportunity has as yet been given me of nleeting many of you in 
the House of God or elsewhere. I now propose, if God wiII, to 
begin next Sunday evening a coursf" of special services, to be 
continued till Christnlas, in which I trust we n1ay nleet each 
other. Let me affectionately beg of you to give l1le the oppor- 
tunity of thus joining with you in worship, and to C0111e, that you 
may hear the message which I and the other clergy who will 
assist me are commissioned to deliver to you on Christ's behalf, 
in preparation for the approaching season of ChrisÌlnas.- Believe 
nle to be, my friends, your faithful servant in Jesus Christ, 
" A. C. LONDON. 


"LONDON HOUSE, 17tlt Nov. 18 57." 
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Describing one of these Bcthnal Green Services, the 
TUlles 1 \vrotc :- 
"Long before eight o'clock, the time appointed for the com- 
mencelnent of the service, the spacious church was densely 
crowded by such an auditory as it is quite safe to say was never 
before seen in any church in England. The people who 
assembled were of the poorest possible classes-nlen with fustian 
jackets and unshaven faces; women whose faces betokened the 
sad privations they are called upon to endure, and luany in 
absolute rags. . . . The church was crowded to suffocation, and 
hundreds of persons who had vainly struggled to obtain admis- 
sion assembled in the adjacent streets, and occupied them- 
selves in discussing the nature of this new n10venlent for their 
edification. " 


The Guardian 2 thus described the first sermon of thc 
course :- 


"Three-fourths probably of the audience were men-a very 
considerable proportion of then1 being weavers of the district. 
. . . The Bishop's sermon was entirely extemporaneous, and the 
striking earnestness and sincerity which characterised his affec- 
tionate and eloquent discourse appeared to sustain throughout 
the attention of every n1elnber of the congregation. This first 
service was thoroughly successful, was unmistakably attended 
by the working classes, and is one of the first fruits of the newly- 
established London Diocesan Home l\Iission." 


A fe\v \vords are necessary to explain the ongln and 
character of the last-named organisation. At the close 
of his first year of Episcopal ,york, Bishop Tait convened 
a meeting of the incumbents of the most populous London 
parishes, and propounded to them his plan for a ' Diocesan 
Home l\Iission' organisation, \vhich should arrange 
periodically for such special services as have been 
described above, anù should also employ a certain number 
of clergy, under the Bishop's direction, for distinctly 
evangelistic or 'aggressive' \york in cro\vded districts, 
1 Dec., 10, 1857. :! Nov. 25, 1857, p. 9 10 . 
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\vith a Vle\V in most cases to the ultimate formation of 
ne\v parishes. This organisation, the first of its kind, has 
been the prccursor of many others, morc or less like it, in 
thc various English Dioceses; anù it is at this l11oment, 
after more than thirty years of vigorous though unob- 
trusive ,york, employing some t\venty-eight missionary 
clergymen in London, and has an income of about 
6ooo 
a year. 
It ,vould bc tedious to recount in detail the various 
evangelistic efforts, sometimes combined, sometimes iso- 
lated, to \vhich the Bishop gave his encouragement in 
those early years. 


" I wish to be very explicit," he said in his pritnary Charge, 
"as to the general principle I ha \'e followed in pennitting or 
sanctioning these various efforts. . . . 'Yhen persons have C0111C 
to me to propose any work of Christian usefulness in the diocese, 
which has c0l11111ended itself to the hearty approval of any con- 
siderable nU111ber of earnest and honest nlelnbers of our Church 
-if it has seenled to nle to ainl, on the whole, at good ends, and 
to be undertaken zealously and in good faith, and to have sonle 
fair prospect of advancing Christ's work, I have not hesitated to 
give my sanction to it, though its arrangenlents and nlode of 
action 111ight be very different fronl what I should myself have 
suggested. . . . I have thought that it was the duty of nlY office 
to present no obstacle to the fair develop111ent of each Inan's 
zeal, provided I believed hiln sincerely desirous of dedicating it 
to the service of the Church, in which I am intrusted with 
authority; and if persons, differing widely from l11yself, through 
respect for my office, have thus requested nle to allow them to 
put themselves under my protection, and professed their willing- 
ness in turn to have their peculiarities restrained by my authority, 
I have not thought nlyself at liberty to decline. I believe this 
to be the spirit of St. Paul's rule. . . . This 1vletropolitan 
Diocese is a world in itself, and its schenles of Christian useful- 
ness must suit all tastes. Let all zealous efforts, honestly under- 
taken with the view of advancing our Church's means of 
reaching souls, be fairly trieè. Properly watched and guarded, 
they will soon show whether or not they are likely to advance 
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God's glory. Do what we will, SOUle things, which, as Indivi- 
duals, we do not like, cannot be stopped fronl working, and they 
had bettcr work under proper control. They lllay be blessed of 
God; if they are not of Hinl, they will COB1e to naught." 1 


One such endeavour, neither authorised nor forbidden by 
thc Bishop, \vas the plan for utilising the London theatres 
for Sunday evening scrvices. At a 'Confcrence of Chris- 
tians of all Evangelical Denominations,' held November 
22, 1859, l\lr. Arthur IZinnaird named seven theatres, be- 
sides other public buildings, \vhich \vere bpen to them, and 
stated that "the Bishop of London \vas in cordial har- 
mony \vith them, dnd carcd not \vhetþer Churchmen or 
Nonconformists conducted the services." This, ho\vever, 
\\'as rashly spoken. The Bishop \vrote, in ans\ver to a 
correspondent, that he had grave doubts as to the ,visdom 
of the movemcnt, though he explained that his attitude 
ITIUSt for the time be one of \vatchful neutrality. These 
services in theatres became, in 1860, the subject of pro- 
longed debate in the House of Lords, ,vhen the Bishop, in 
ans\ver to a ,videly-supported remonstrance or challenge 
from Lord Dungannon, expressed his determination not 
to interfcre ,vith an effort ,,'hich, ho\vever irregular, had 
undoubtedly been productive of much good. Lord 
Shaftesbury, in a long and eloquent speech, described the 
impressive and orderly character of the services \vhich had 
been held in the theatres each Sunday evening, in the 
presence of immense multitudes of the poorest classes. 
Bishop Tait follo\\'cd :- 


" It had been supposed," he said, "that this was a public 
Jl10Vemcnt which the heads of the Church were officially 
sanctioning. The facts were altogether different. It was a 
n10ven1ent of certain private individuals, who, feeling deeply the 
responsibility cast on thenl as Christian ll1cn, dcternlined to try 
1 Charge of 1858, pp. 89-91. 
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an experiInent, not perhaps consonant with the general feeling 
of the Church, but yet one which they thought might result 
in great good. No doubt Episcopal disapproval might have 
induced the clergy of London to cease to take part in these 
services, but he felt that the responsibility would have been grave 
indeed of expressing such disapproval in the face of a mass of 
hunlan beings whom either they or their forefathers had hitherto 
sorely neglected. Could they-dare they-call upon the clergy, 
either by inhibitions or by other means, to refrain from nlinister- 
ing to these persons? He was not prepared to say that he went 
entire]y with the Inovement. There were some things in it 
which he did not like, but as egards the objection which was 
entertained to using places of theatrical entertainnlent, he did 
not know whether one result of this nlovenlent nlight not be that 
theatr
s would then1selves beconle sonlething better than they 
had ever been before. He begged their Lordships not to go 
away with the impression that, because this great experinlent was 
being tried, no other efforts were being 11lade in the sanle direc- 
tion. True, they lTIUst wait long before sufficient churches 
could be built, but they need not despair on that account; and 
nleanwhile, it would be well if those who felt strongly against this 
nlovenlent would see that the churches we already had were 
thrown open to the poor as freely as possible. It nlight be very 
difficult to lure thenl in, but at present they were not lured in, 
but locked out. No idea seelned to be more deeply ingrained 
in the nlinds of lTIany officials of our parishes than that the 
abject poor had no right to accomnlodation in Our churches. In 
this and other ways perhaps inlportant results lllight flow from 
this nlovenlent. They were not to accept it as the best which 
could be imagined; but that it had been productive of good few 
could doubt, and he hoped that many other efforts of a kindred 
nature might be made." 1 


One subject \vith \\"hich thc Bishop set himself to grapple 
In 1858 was the qucstion of Sunday labour. The time 
had conlC, he thought, for a distinct and outspoken protest 
on the part of the clergy and laity of the Church against 
the increase of Sunday \vork in the l\1:etropolis. He 


1 See Hallsard, Feb. 24, 1860, p. 1692, etc. 
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arranged for sin1ultaneous sermons on the subject in almost 
all the London churches, upon a particular Sunday, and 
he himself undertook the responsibility of pressing upon 
the great Omnibus Conlpanies of London, in a remark- 
ablc letter \vhich ,vas made public at the time, the duty of 
a relaxation of the hours of Sunday labour for their 
servan ts. 
On November 17, 1858, just t\vo years after l1is conse- 
cration to the See, he delivercd in St. Paul's Cathedral his 
primary Charge-to \vhich more than one allusion has been 
alrcady made. That Charge ren1ains, in the n1emory of all 
\vho kne\v him, one of the greatest achievements of his 
life. It practically inaugurated a ne\v order of Episcopal 
utterances, and, for a fe\v days at least, all London sang 
his praises. Even the outward delivery of the Charge 
,vas a ren1arkable feat. For nearly five hours he held 
the attention of his hearers, under the dome of St. Paul's, 
his steady, sonorous voice reaching every ear from the 
beginning to the end. Eye-\vitnesses have often described 
ho\v the short November day sank into twilight, then into 
darkness, and still, in clear, quiet, earnest tones he ,vent 
on, the only object visible in the great building (for the 
dome ,vas then unlighted), turning his pages by the light 
of two small lamps upon the temporary desk from ,vhich 
he spoke. 
Rightly to estimate the significance of this Charge, it is 
only necessary to turn, in an Ecclesiastical Library, to a 
volume of the Episcopal Charges \vhich had till then been 
usual. \Vith a fe\v note\vorthy exceptions,! they \vere 
stilted, conventional, and jejune to the last degree; and, 
so far as the average layman \\"as concerned, they might 


1 Among the exceptions were such Charges as those of Bishop Phillpotts, 
Bishop \Yilberforce, Bishop Thirlwall. Each of these had its own vigor- 
ous characteristics, but not one of them was in any way similar either in 
mattel or manner to this Charge of Bishop Tait. 
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as \vell have bcen lcft unspokcn. The rcception accorded 
to the Charge of Bishop Tait gavc, by its vcry warmth, 
abundant evidence of ,vhat the public vie,v of such utter- 
ances had hitherto been. 


" fhe day on which the Charge lras to be delivered," wrote 
the Guardian in a critical and cautious article, "was looked for 
with extraordinary interest and even anxiety. There are said to 
have been nearly a thousand London clergy gathered on that 
day under the donle of 51. Paul's-an ecclesiastical army, for it 
was nothing less, ilnpressive if not unparalleled in nlere numbers; 
but to a ChurchnIan especially'suggestive from the place where 
it was for the first til11e held, and very solen1n from the thought 
of the vast and unspeakably inlportant interests which depended 
under God upon the men there gathered üT!der one roof. 
Anlongst such reflections one of the foren10st nlust be the awful 
responsibility of hinI in whom spiritual agencies, SG 111any and 
powerful, centre for direction. It was evident that the Bishop 
keenly felt th
 importance of the occasion, not only from the 
earnestness and emphasis of his delivery, but from the elaborate 
con1pleteness and finish bestowed on the Charge both in Inatter 
and composition. . . . Truly now, if ever, the mitre is lined 
with thorns, and to draw up a Charge, such as was delivered on 
'Vednesday last, is as delicate and difficult an undertaking of its 
kind as a nlan can have laid upon him." 


Other ne,vspapers, not usually giving much attention 
to matters ecclesiastical, devoted articles and correspond- 
ence columns to the subject for sevcral \veeks after the 
delivery of the Charge. 


" A Christian, a gentleman, and a man of sense, is the Bishop 
of London, and the an1ple, unreserved view which he has taken 
of church questions in this country, in the metropolis, and in 
certain parishes, abounds with evidence to the qualities which 
he possesses for the post assigned to hinl." 


Again: 
"Bishop Tait has well won his first laurels. Had words as 
free fronl ambiguity, had plain outspoken designation of the 
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things condenlned, Inarked bygone Charges deli vered in the 
same Cathedral, many of the evils of to-day might never have 
been. " 


Among the letters which he immediately received from 
men of \veight \vas the follo\ving from the aged Arch- 
bishop \Vhately) \vho had known him years before in his 
undergraduate days at Oxford :- 


The A rchbishop of Dublin to the Bishop of Loudon. 


"DUBLIN, 30 Nov. 1858. 
"!\Iv DEAR LORD,-I have delayed acknowledging the excel- 
lent Charge which your Lordship kindly sent nle, till I could 
present a little tract containing the substance of two of mine. 
" Your Lordship's Charge presents a striking contrast-as 
all must admit-to the prevailing idea of an Episcopal Charge, 
viz., an elaborate and studied inanity, carefully avoiding every- 
thing that nlight be displeasing to any of the clergy, and accord- 
ingly keeping clear of everything on which there nlay be two 
opinions among thenl; thence dealing only in vague and barren 
generalities, as unprofitable as they are unobjectionable. 
" I anI glad to see a Bishop (especially of the greatest Diocese 
of the world, and which I have always thought ought to be made 
two) determined to show that he has at least something to say, 
and is resolved to say it.-Believe nle to be, your Lordship's 
faithfully, RD. DUBLIN." 


The controversial portions of the Charge have been 
already referred to, but it ,vas not to these that the main 
interest attached. It ,vas rather to the record and the 
promise of the ne\v and larger ,york by ,vhich he ,vas 
trying, in the spirit not less of a Christian statesman than 
of an Ecclesiastic) to thro\v fresh life into the Church of 
England, to popularise it, and to make it altogether 
national. fIe called attention, in the very forefront of his 
Charge, to the position and duties assigned to him in the 
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National Legislature? and to the influence of London 
upon the country as a \\"hole :- 


"rro provide," he said, "for the spiritual wants of the Inetro- 
polis would be conferring a boon on the whole kingdom of 
which this 111etropolis is the heart; as, on the other hand, to 
neglect the masses of the 11letropolis is to work ruin in the State. 
. . . The Church as a spiritual institution, the Church of Christ, 
can never perish; and this our own national developlnent of the 
Church of Christ-with its own peculiar institutions, dear to true- 
hearted Englishn1en fro III the historical associations of the cen- 
turies of England's 1110St real b
eatness; which has been bound 
up with so Inany crises of the nation's history in times past; 
which nlen love because it Inaintains the faith in which their 
fathers lived and died, and in which they desire to rear their 
children; to which all the Protestant nations of the earth .look 
as the great bulwark of that at once reasonable and loving Chris- 
tianity which commends itself only the 1110re to right-nlinded 
men, the more they love freedonl and the 11lore they are educated 
-this, our great national developnlent of the Church of Christ, 
is in no danger if we, its ll1inisters, are what we ought to be." 


Upon these lines he proceeded to consider in copious 
(his critics said over-copious) detail the training of 
candidates for Holy Orders, the duties of a licensed curate 
in his earlier ministry, and then of the parish clergy in 
their maturer years, diverging to discuss the incidental 
questions of Ritualism and the Confessional upon one 
side, and of a sceptical' intellectualism' upon the other. 
The respective difficulties of to\vn and country parishes, 
the peculiar problem presented by the empty churches of 
the rich city parishes from \vhich the population had 
moved a,vay, and, above all, as has been already said, the 
need of more yigorous and 'aggressive' ,vork for those 
,vho had, for one reason or another, become alienated 
from the Church's ministrations: such ,vas the cOlnpre- 
hensive theme of this rcmarkable Charge. Somc of the 
1 Charge, p. 8. 
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questions (the incidence of Church rates for example) arc 
no\v of mercly antiquarian importance. Others, such as 
the 'City Churchcs' problcm, remain still unsolved- 
perhaps insolublc, considering ho\v various are the con- 
ditions to bc satisficd. But on each and all of these 
questions-old or ne\v-he gave abundant food for 
thought, and the Charge rctains its practical interest to 
this hour. 
The effort exhausted hinl completely, and he \vent to 
Brighton to recruit. There, six days later, his diary has 
the follo\ving :- 


"Nov. 23, 18 5 8 .- This day two years I was consecrateò 
Bishop of London. God's mercy has been great since then. 
Health: strength: the society of my wife and n1Y boy, with 
our dear little L. : a daily increasing interest in my work. I 
would fain hope that by God's blessing I have done somewhat 
to make this Church more truly the Church of the nation. 
Lord, pardon my great shortcomings." 


The years that immediately follo,ved ,vere not, so far 
as the Diocese ,vas concerned, eventful, though they were 
full of unremitting \vork. The diaries give evi
ence of 
his anxiety-an anxiety inspircd by frequent \varnings of 
ill-health-to strengthen the broad foundations he had 
laid, and to arrange the plans of future effort. Such 
entries as the follo\ving occur more than once :- 


"FULHAM, SundaJ' E'l.,'ellillg, 20th July I862.-To-day and 
yesterday I have been again laid up. Very unpleasant symp- 
toms: fainting and the like. Obliged to stay in bed all yester- 
day, and to get the Bishop of ,V orcester to preach for I11e to-da}'. 
It is good for me to have the nearness of death thus brought 
before me. I trust, if God is pleased to call me, I am ready. . . . 
o God, watch over me this night, and if it be 'rhy good pleasure 
1et this illness pass. But Thou knowest what is best for us, for 
my wife, n1Y darling children. I place then1, 0 Lord, in Thy 
hands: keep' them, I beseech Thee. I have had, as usual, a 
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very busy week, and have been much in God's House. How 
great the privilege of thus n1inistering continually! . . . I pray 
for the Diocese. Prosper the works undertaken in Thy nanle. 

Iake then1 conduce to the good of souls. To-day I have had 
an hour's conversation with Hugh, the under-butler, about his 
confirmation. How many anl I privileged to address at these 
confinnations! . . . 1\1 Y dear boy comes home, I hope, fron1 
school in ten days. It would be a great pleasure to live to see 
hin1 grow up. But God knoweth what is best for him and 
me. . . ." 


The fainting-fits proved difficult to cure, and he \vent to 
. 
Scotland for a holiday. 
On September 6th, 1862, Archbishop Sun111cr died at 
Addington, and three \veeks later Archbishop Longley 
\vas translated from York to Canterbury. Bishop Tait 
\vas in the Highlands ,vhen he received the follo,ving 
letter :- 


TTiscou1lt Palllterstoll to tkr fliskop of Londoll. 
"BROADLANDS, 27th Seþt. 1862. 
"
Iy DEAR LORD,-I have ueen authorised uy the Queen to 
propose to you to take charge of the Archbishopric of York, which 
will uecolne vacant by the transfer of the present Archbiç;hop to 
the See of Canterbury; and I hope that this proposal may be 
agreeable to you.- Yours faithfully, 1) ALMERSTON." 


The Bishop asked for a fe\v days in \vhich to consider 
the proposal. He consulted some three or four trusted 
friends, and although their advice was, on the ,vhole, in 
favour of the move, he ,vas unable to persuade hilTIself 
that it \vould be right to leave London, and on October 
5 th he \vrote to Lord Palmerston declining the Arch- 
bishopric. The follo,ving letters ensued :- 


Viscount Pallllers/oll /0 the Bishop of London. 
"BROADLANDS, 6tfl Oct. 1862. 
"
Iy DEAR LORD,-I have received your letter of yesterday, 
and I cannot refrain fronl asking you to reconsider your decision. 
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It is of course for your
elf alon
 to detennine the relative dignity 
of the post which I have proposed to you and that which you 
now hold, and as to the n1eans of doing good which those posts 
respectively afford; but I should certainly not have n1ade the 
proposal to you, if I had not thought the balance was in favour of 
York. 'fhere is, however, another consideration which I should 
wish earnestly to pr
ss upon you, and that is a regard for your 
own health. I 111ay have been Blisinfornlecl, hut I have been told 
that your healt!1 has heen very nluch affected by the labours of 
your present post, and I 3111 very sure that as long as you hold 
that post, you will not slacken in the anlount of lahour which you 
lnay think that a due perfornlance of your duties l11ay require. 
But if your health should break down under the continued pres- 
sure to which it is exposed, a great part of those duties would 
necessarily remain unperfonll ed, or would be icadequately per- 
fornled by others, and you would have your personal discol1lfort 
embittered by the reflection that interests which you have at 
heart were suffering. The duties of the Archbishopric of York, 
though Blore conlmanding and extensive in their range and 
nature, are nevertheless not so personally harassing, and you 
would be able to perfonn thel11 with less strain upon your health, 
and with still greater advantage to the interests of the Church.- 

ry dear Lord, yours faithfully, PALl\IERSTON." 


TIle Bishop of London to Viscount PabJ/erstoll. 


"CRO
IER, NORFOLK, 8th October 1862. 
" 
ry DE.-\R LORD,-.L\ccept my best thanks for your letter of 
the 6th. I assure you that if I had not, since receiving your first 
letter, weighed your very considerate proposal 1110St anxiously, and 
viewed it in every aspect before arriving at 111Y decision, I should 
have been shaken hy your renewed kindness. .As it is, however, 
I feel that I have already given very full weight to what you so 
considerately urge. I fully appreciated the kind l110tive which 
offered 111e, in the Archbishopric of York, the opportunity of 
ren10ving to a post at once of greater dignity, and of less work. 
rfhe question of my health was very seriously considered, and I 
arrived at the conclusion-in which lny usual l1ledical adviser's 
opinion confirnls n1e-that, hunlanly speaking, it is likely to be 
as good in the See of I.ondon as in that of York. I do not pro- 
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fess to be a strong Inan, and at tinles I aln obliged to take great 
care; but certainly I anl nluch stronger than I was six years ago, 
when I first entered on the duties of the London diocese, and 
frOnl Iny peculiar tenlperanlent I have no particular reason to 
think that the work does lne any hann. On the other hand, I 
have had to consider that a very great assistance to nle in the 
performance of my present duties is derived from the cOlnplete 
knowledge of the details of nlY work in London, which six years' 
experience of the diocese has secured-that I might find the 
distant and untried work of York less congenial, and, though less 
pressing, more difficult for me-that, without some very strong 
counterbalancing reason, it is.not desirable that I should leave 
plans which I have begun, but scarcely matured, in London. 
"I am sure, when your Lordship reads this, you will not 
think that I have lightly set aside the offer nlade and renewed to 
me, or that I should be justified in now altering my decision.- 
Believe 111e to be, with renewed thanks, nlY dear Lord, your 
faithful and obliged servant, A. C. LONDON." 


He ,vas encouraged and cheered by the chorus of 
approval with \vhich his decision ,vas greeted in London. 
Men of all sorts ,vrote to him to express their satisfaction. 


"Our great fear," wrote one friend, "was that sonle who lnight 
succeed you in London would be drawn more and lnore by the 
pressing calls of parochial activity, meetings, etc., away fronl the 
more difficult work of influencing public opinion, whether legisla- 
tion, or religion, or theology." 


"For you to give up London for York," wrote Lady \Vake, 
"would have seenled to nle like a man Inaking a second marriage 
while the first wife and fatnily wpre not only yet living, but 
possessed all the husband's thoughts and affections." 


The follo,ving extracts from his journal give a picture 
of \\yhat had passed in his own mind:- 


"DOUGLAS HOTEL, EDINBURGH, I I III seþt. I862.- r rhe Lord 
Advocate and Sir Harry l\loncreiff to dinner, discussing the 
accounts of the dear Archbishop's death. Good old lnan! 
, \Vell done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
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joy of thy Lord.' 
\fter 60 years of faithful 111inisterial service, he 
is freed fro111 its hurdens and cares, anù has quietly fal1en asleep 
in Jesus. . \. great loss. For al1 who knew the good old man 
venerated hin1. Every newspapcr I have since read speaks of 
hiIn with respect. ...'\.n an
ious time for the Church. '[he office 
indeed a difficult one. 0 T ...ord, whosoever is appointed to it, 
guide hiIn by Thy Holy Spirit." 
., "'"EEM, PERTHSHIRE, SU1lday, 28t1z Sept. 1862.-Last night 
hrought the announcen1ent of Longley's appointn1ent. . . . 
I Y 
anxiety is lest the Evangelical and l...iberal sections of the Church 
n1ay lose what they have gained of late years. But all Iny 
thoughts ha,-c been turned in another channel by the n10
t un- 
e
pected receipt, hefore afternoon sen-ice, of a letter fron1 Paln1er- 
ston, offering 111e the .\rchhishopric of York. 1 should have at 
once declined to Jea\-e n1}' great post in London for this quieter 
sphere had it not been that I have sOlne fears as to nlY health, 
and the difficulties which beset the fÌnal settlen1ent of what are to 
be the lin1its of the London diocese." 


"P.\LACE, NORWICH, Sunday 11 igllt, Slit October 1862.-An 
anxious week ended. From \Veen1 to Lochearnhead. From Loch- 
earn head to !)runl111ond Castle, where we spent two e,-enings. 1\lost 
interesting and peculiar old place. Fron1 Drunn110nd Castle to 
Harviestoun, where, on Thursday n10rning, consecrated the dear 
old hurial ground. 
 \. solcn1n thing thus to stand and pray over 
so n1any of our dead. . . . On Thursday night to York. Frida). 
inspected Bishopthorpe and can1C on to Peterborough. On 
Saturday to this pJace. 
\t the EJy station wrote to Paln1erston 
declining the 
\rchbishopric of York, and as we drove through the 

treets of Norwich stopped and posted the letter. I had scarcely 
\\ ritten it, at Ely, when 
lr. \Valpole cmne fron1 the train to ask 
whether he was to congratulate n1e. He seemed quite taken 
ahack on hearing that I had declined, and so has everyone; but 
I feel satisfied that it was the right course. No doubt the deci- 
sion has been very difficult. Everywhere the news of the offer 
having heen Inade has preceded us, and all friends have thought 
we would accept. \Ve have sought God's guidance. On Friday 
night at Peterborough I suffered great anxiety and could scarcely 
sleep. But the fact is this : there could be no reason for the 
change c
cept on the plea of health; and an inspection of Rishop- 
thorpe, and fvIl consideration of the nature of the duties and the 
'or.. I. '" 
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sort of life, convinced us both that it was doubtful whether nl)' 
health would really hc likely to hc stronger in that 1110re K orthern 
clinlate. 4<\nd if this was doubtful, no other argunlent of suf- 
ficient weight rel11ained to lead 111e to break off all 111Y I.ondon 
\York in its iInperfcct state, withdraw IHYSelf froln thc c0111111and 
of what 111Ust ever he the key of the Church of England-a post 
second only in inlportance to Canterhury- and separate Inyself 
also frOl11 all the Inan}' fellow-workers who helped nle and e"\- 
pected to he helped by 111e. 0 Lord, in 'l'hy hanùs are the 
issues. Guide all aright. I have desired all through to place 
nlyself under that guidance." 
"CRO),tER, SUlldaJ', 19//1 October 1862. - \ very busy week. 
Six days' hard work brought n1e, by dinner-titne yesterday, to the 
close of the rough draft of nl}' Charge. Every day also I have 
had Inany letters: S0111e, of ('onl111011 business. in which Hassard, 
who has been here, greatly helped 111e ; others in which no one 
could help 111e. One fronl F. 
Iaurice, announcing his intention 
of resigning his Charge. . . . I wrote a careful answer, anxiolls 
if possible to preserve so holy a 111an to the active sen-ice of the 
Church. 1 :\Iany of the letters I have received within these few 
days seenl to show that I have a place in the Church in connec- 
tion with lllen of un
ett1cd nlinds, which no other of our present 
Bishops can occupy. ..\nd this. amongst other signs. 
eems to 
tell 111e 1110re clearly that I have heen right in deciding to remain 
in London. 
"I)uring the week We have beén reading in the e,-enings the 
third VOlU111C of Carlyle's Frederick tlte Great. A vast inlpro\ è- 
Inent in style and perhaps also in Inatter over the two first. rro- 
day twice at Church. Our three little girls very engaging. Bahy 
has taken to insisting on saying her little prayer to 111e before she 
goes to bed. Little Edith caIne to us on the sands, saying, '(
od 
can't see nle, can He? He is in Heaven; how can He? I Ie 
can't see nlC when I anl in hed. 'Vhere is He then?' It was 
the continuation of an arguillent with l.ucy. I repeated to her 
the words of her hyuln ahout 'One I cannot see who loves and 
cares for lHe.' " 


The decision as to York madc, hc returned \vith rc- 
ne,ved zest to face ,vhat \\"ere perhaps thc busiest and 
certainly the most stormy years of his London life. 
1 See p. 5 I 2. 
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A CONTROVERSY had already been for some time III 
progress, more important perhaps thd.ll any other 1n 
Tait's public life, a conflict in ,vhich he \vas to stand 
from the first between t\vo fi res, and to run a risk of 
alienating the very friends in \vhose cause he ""as suffer- 
ing reproach. 
in his primary Charge, to \"hich reference has been 
already made, he had expressed himself as follo\vs in 
speaking of the temptations and dangers of the younger 
clergy :- 


" It is not to be denied that there is, in this age, a great danger 
of what we may call intellectualism, as contradistinguished fronl 
a sound and vigorous exercise of the intellect. Students in our 
Universities, wearied of the dogmatisn1 which ruled unchecked 
there sonle years ago, are very apt now to regard every l11axin1 of 
theology or philosophy as an open question. Difficult questions 
there undoubtedly are, connected principally with the exact lin1its 
and nature of inspiration, which cannot in this age be avoided by 
Inen of inquiring minds. But I have no fear of such questions if 
they are approached in a reverential, truth-loving, prayerful spirit. 
There are exceptions of nlinds peculiarly formed: but, as a 
general rule, I have no fear of a n1an beco111ing sceptical, if he 
has not a secret love of the independence of scepticislll and a 
sort of self-sufficient appreciation of the supposed superiority to 
the prejudices of ordinary mortals which an enlightened scepti- 
('isHl seen1S to in1ply. If a young cIergyn1an is a man of prayer, 
if, having a reverential sense of God's presence, he seeks to 
2;':; 
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be taught of God, I cannot l11yself fear that he will be beguiled 
hy the dangerous ten1ptations of a sceptical and would-be intel- 
lectual age. . . . Hut let him beware in his early days how he 
trifles with intellectualisln, lest his whole nature be corrupted, and 
a shallow half-belief con1e to be all that he has to offer, either to 
his people or his own soul, instead of deep-rooted love and 
faith." 1 


This ,vas the position he nlaintained from first to last 
during the stormy controversies of the next fe\v years. 
But it \vas a position taken, at that timc, by cOInparativcly 
- 
fe,v. Thc scicnce of revcrent Biblical criticisln ,vas, to 
Inost people, absolutely unknown, and it is difficult no,v, 
a quartcr of a century aftenvards, to rcalise thc vague 
terror \vith \vhich Inuch of ,\"hat is to-day the general 
belicf of Christian men \vas IUlnped together as 'Ration- 
alism,' and thcreupon condemned as an abomination. 
Thc Inob \vho in thcir jealousy for Protestantism hootcd 
and reviled the H..itualists at St. George's in thc :East, 
although morc ignorant and noisy, ,yere scarccly nlorc 
violcnt in spirit than Inany of the earnest and \vell-mean- 
ing men and ,vomen ,vho, ,veek after \\"eek, cried aloud for 
vengeance against the traitorous' Rationalists' ,vho hcld 
, free-thinking' ideas about thc six days of Creation, or 
expressed an honest doubt ,vhethcr the Deluge covered 
thc Himalayas. But, as in the analogous case, the outcry 
,vas not all unreasonable. If thc onc found occasional 
justification in the fact that a good many Ritualists joined 
the Church of Romc, the othcr ,vas able to point out ,vith 
truth that the school of free inquiry led some of its 
scholars into sheer negation and unbelie[ In no con- 
trovcrsy \vas thcre graver nced for a calm sobriety of 
judgment on the part of the rulers and leaders of the 
Church. 


] Charge of 1858, pp. 66-67. 
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Although the echoes of this particular battle have no\\' 
for Inany years been silent, the area of the strife \vas at the 
time so \vide, and Bishop Tait's position in it \vas so 
peculiar dnd so prominent, that it is necessary to tell the 
story at some length. 
In February 1860 a voluI11e of theological Essays by 
different authors ,vas published under the colourless title 
of Essays and RC'i.'iews. The character and purpose of the 
volulne \verc made clear in its short preface or " advertise- 
111ent," ,vhich ran as follows :- 
" It will readily be understood that the Authors or" the ensuing 
Essays are responsible for their respective articles only. They 
have written in entire independence of each other, and without 
concert or con1parison. 
"The Volume, it is hoped, will be received as an attempt to 
illustrate the advantage derivable to the cause of religious and 
111 oral truth, from a free handling, in a becon1Îng spirit, of 
subjects peculiarly liable to suffer by the repetition of conven- 
tional language, and fronl traditional 111ethods of treatn1ent." 
The Essays \vere seven in number. The first \vas by 
Dr. Temple, Head 1Iaster of Rugby, its title being Tlte 
Education of tlte If/orld. The seventh ,vas by Professor 
] owett, Oil tlte Interpretatioll of ScrijJture. The other 
essayists ,vere Dr. Ro,vland '\Tilliams, Professor Baden 
Po\\-ell, the Rev. I-I. B. \Vilson, IVIr. C. 'V. Good\vin, and 
the Rev. l\lark Pattison. 
The volume a,vakened at first no very absorbing interest. 
I n April a severe but discriminating revie\v appeared in 
the Guardian, condemning the book as a ,vhole, but 
dra\ving a marked distinction bet\veen the different essay- 
ists, and specially exonerating Dr. Temple's essay from 
ha\'ing given any just grounds of offence. Other criticisms 
\\"hich followed in less guarded tcrols 1 served chiefly to 
I Among these was a long and vigorous article in the TVestlllil1ster RevieïtJ, 
which attracted great attention at the time. I t has been commonly attributed 
to the pen of \Ir. Frederic Harrison. 
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stÏInulate curiosity as to \\That the book contained, and 
,vhen, in his autunln Charge, Bishop vVilberforcc \\rent out 
of his \vay to denounce its teaching in unmeasurcd tones, 
its celebrity and circulation incrcased at a bound. In 
January, Bishop \Vilberforce returned to the attack in an 
elaborate and \veighty article ,vhich he contributed to the 
Quarterly l?.e'i.JÏe'Zv, ,,, hcrei n he arraigncd the seven essays 
collcctively and severally, and declared his distinct con- 
\ iction that their ,vritcrs could not .. \vith moral honesty 
Inaintain their posts as clcrgymen of the Established 
. 
Church." 1 
So Ii ttle are the details no\v remembered, that it 
111ay be well to say sonlething, ho,vever briefly, upon the 
nature of thc volume and of the attacks upon it. The 
preface quoted above stated distinctly thdt the seven 
authors had ,vrittcn (( in entire indepcndence of each other, 
and \vithout concert or comparison," but it \\'as yehenlently 
urged that the next sentence of the preface practically 
adlnitted H a unity from \vhich joint responsibility cannot 
be scvered. Anyone ,vho undertook to unite in the frce 
handling of such subjects in a cornlnon volulne Inade him- 
self responsible for the COlnmon effect of all the essays as 
a ,vhole." 
 
This, ho\vever, \vas the cxtremest point to which the 
theory of their joint responsibility could be fairly carrieù. 
Every unbiassed reader \vas forced to admit that the hvo 
essays \vhich opened and closed the volume-the handi- 
,vork of Dr. Temple and l\Ir. }o\vett-\vere, in reverence 
of tone, earnestness of purpose, and ability of construction, 
as different as possible from those which form cd the cen tn.: 
of the book, the contemptuous argument of Mr. 13adcn 
Po\vell, for example, upon the credibility of miracles, or 


J Q//a1-terly ReJÙ,t r , Jan. 1861, p. 3 02 . 
:! Ibid. p. 250. 
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the rude flippancy of Dr. \ Villialns with rcspcct to the 
Divine clailns of thc Old Testament.! 
Thc author of the fourth essay, the H..ev. H. B. \Vilson, 
had in 184 I been one of the four tutors \\'ho, \vith Tait as 
their leader, protested against Tract xc.; and his vie\vs 
as to the meaning of honest subscription to the articles 
had eyidently undcrgone a startling change in the twenty 
years that had elapsed. for he was no\v able to argue in 
favour of the very nlode of interpretation ,vhich he had 
then denounced, and some pages of his essay upon the 
National Church gave more pain pcrhaps to devout Ininds 
than any othcrs in the volume.
 
But if the cssayists had, to say the least, blindly com- 
Initted thcnlselves to rash and ill-considered staten1ents 
in one direction, it cannot be denied that those ,vho 
stood forth to answer or impugn thenl used language 
on the other side ,vhich ,\-ould no\vadays be generally 
regarded as scarcely less open to objection. In the judg- 
111ent of Bishop Tait, and of others \\'ho felt ,vith hirn, the 
strain of denunciation in \vhich the champions of ortho- 
doxy indulged, and their dogmatic assertions as to 'v hat 
is essential to the faith, contributed not a little to the 
harnlfulness of the ,vhole controversy.3 An agitation of 
the \vildest sort immediately began. Addresses to the 
Archbishops came up fronl Rural Deaneries on every side, 
calling attention to the mischievous tendency of the 


1 Even Arthur Stanley in his fìery article in tht;; Edinburgh Review in 
defence of the essayists condemns Dr. \\ïlliams's 'flippant and contemp- 
tuous tone' and the' unbecoming' character of his remarks.-EdÙl. Rez:., 
April 1861, p" 479. 
:! See Essays and Review,r, pp. 180-183, 186, etc. 
3 Even Dishop \Vilberforce, for example, who was by no means the hottest 
of the controversialist
, de
crihed men as in danger of being "robbed 
una wares of the 'i.Jery foundations of the Faith," if they should be persuaded 
to "accept allegorically, or as parable, or poetry, or legend, the stor} of a 
<;erpent tempter, of an ass speaking with man's voice, of an arresting of the 
earth's motio
, or of a reversal of its motion. "-Charge of Ib60, pp. 69, 70. 
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yolume, and entreating that some action Inight be taken 
against its authors, \vho \vere regarded and sornetimes 
described as traitors to their sacred calling-traitors, 
too, \vhosc position-to quotc the ,vords of some of the 
menlorialists-gave them "opportunities favourable in 
no ordinary degree for the diffusion of error." This 
it ,vas ,vhich mainly excited the public mind. As in 
the case of Bishop Colenso, a fe\v years later, it \\.as 
not so rnuch the '\vhat' as the 'who says it,' \\.hich 
aroused general attention. 


" If other Inen," wrote Bishop \Vilberforce, "had put forth 
the suggestions contained in this volume it would not, with 
one or two n1arked exceptions, have been found to possess 
either the depth, or the originality, or the power, or the liveliness 
which could have prevented its falling still-born from the press. 
I t has been read, because to all it is new and startling-to 
some delightful and to others shocking-that men holding such 
}Josts should advocate such doctrines: that the clerical head 
of one of our great schools . . . two Professors in our fanlOUS 
University of Oxford, . . . the \
ice-Principa1 of the College at 
I.aIllpeter for training the clergy of the principality, and a 
country clergyman fan1ed in his day for special efforts on behalf 
of orthodoxy-that such Inen as these should be the putters 
forth of doctrines which seen1 at least to be altogether incon1- 
patible with the Hible and the Christian Faith as the Church of 
England has hitherto received it-this has been a paradox so 
rare and so startling as to wake up for the tin1e the English 
Inind to the distasteful subject of a set of sceptical 111etaphysical 
speculations regarding n1any long-received fundamental truths. 
. . . \Ve hold that the atternpt of the essayists to c01l1bine their 
advocacy of such doctrines with the retention of the status and 
e1110lument of Church of England clergYlnen is simply moral 
dishonesty." 1 


\Vhile the exciteulent \vas gro\ving to its height both 
Dr. Temple and Mr. J O\\"ctt visited Bishop Tait at Fulhd.ln. 


J Quarterly Rc..'l!iew, Jan. 1861, PI'. 250-2ï4. 
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On January 20th, 186 I, the Bishop's Journal has the 
follo\ving entry :- 
" Jowett has been with HIe for two days. The unsatisfactory 
part of his systen1 seems to be that there is an obscurity over 
what he beJieves of the centre of Christianity. As to the out- 
\Yorks, the conflict there is of conlparatively little in1portance; 
hut the Central Figure of the Lord Jesus, the central doctrine of 
the efficacy of His Sacrifice-in fact St. Paul's Christianity-is 
this distinctly recognised by the writers of his school? I have 
urged both on hÎ1n and 1'emple, who has also been with me, 
that they are bound to state for their own sakes and for the sake 
of those whol11 they are likely to influence what is the positive 
Christianity which they hold. It is a poor thing to be pulling 
down. Let then1 build up. 
"Lord, fix nlY own heart and soul on the great Christian 
V crities. Thou knowest 111Y failures.. Breathe into my heart Thy 
1I01y Spirit, through Jesus Christ. AI11en." 


Early in February, ,vhile the addresses and memorials 
in various forms \vere still flo\ving in, the Bishops met in 
forcc at Lambeth, and decided on replying to one of these 
addresses in a joint letter, ,vhich might servc ,vhcn pub- 
lishcd as a virtual ans\yer to all the remonstrants, \vhatever 
the form of their respective appeals. The particular 
address to ,vhich they thus replied ,vas one \vhich ema- 
nated from a Rural Deanery in Dorsetshire. It ,vill be 
obscrved that its objection to rationalistic teaching is 
couched in general tenus, and that there is no express 
reference to the obnoxious volume :- 


" "Te wish/' said the nlen10rialists, "to nlake known to your 
(
race and to all the Bishops the alann we feel at SOlue late indi- 
cations of the spread of rationalistic and sen1Ï-infidel doctrines 
an10ng the beneficed clergy of the reahn. \Ve allude especially 
to the denial of the atoning efficacy of the Death and Passion of 
our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, both God and 
lan, for us 
nlen and for our salvation, and to the denial also of a Divine In- 
spiration, peculiar to then1selves alone, of the Canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and 1'\ ew Testalnent. 
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" 'Ve would earnestly bescech your Grace and your Lordships, 
as faithful stewards o\"er the House of God, to discourage by all 
tneans in your power the spread of speculations which would 
rob our coun trynlen, nlore especially the poor and unlearned, of 
thcir only sure stay and cOl1lfort for titne and for eternity. .\nd 
to this cnd we would nlore especially and n10st earnestly beseech 
you, in your Ordinations, to 'lay hanùs suddenly on no tnan' 
till you have convinced yourselves (as far as hUlnan precaution 
can secure it) that each 1 )eacon who in reply to the question, 
, 1)0 you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
()ld and New 'festanlent ?' answers' I do believe thenl,' sþeaks 
the truth as in the sight of God." 
. 


To this address Archbishop Sutnner replied as follo\vs:- 


" LAMBETH, February 12, 1861. 
,- REVEREND SIR,I_I have taken the opportunity of lileeting 
Inany of nlY Episcopal brethren in London to lay your address 
before them. 
., They unani1110usly agree with nle in expressing the pain it 
has given them that any clergynlan of Ollr Church should have 
published such opinions as those concerning which you have 
addressed u
. 
"'Ve cannot understand how these opinions can be held COll- 
sistently with an honest subscription to the forn1ularies of our 
Church, with many of the fundamental doctrines of which they 
appear to us essentially at variance. 
"'Yhether the language in which these views are expresseù is 
such as to Blake the publication an act which could be visited in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, or to justify the Synodical condetnna- 
tion of the hook which contains thenl, is still under our gravest 
consideration. nut OUI Blain hope is our reliance on the bless- 
ing of God, in the continued and increasing earnestness with 
which we trust that we and thc clergy of our several dioceses 
Jnay be enabled to teach and preach that good deposit of sound 
doctrine which our Church teaches In its fulness, and which we 
pray that she Inay, by God's grace, ever set forth as the uncor- 
rupted Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.-I renlain, reverend Sir, 
your faithful servant, J. B. CANTUAR. 


1 The reply is addressed to the Rev" II. B. \Villiam
, whose name stooJ 
at the head of this particulàr memorial. 
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" I anl authorised to append the following BaIneS :- 


C. T. EnoR. 
A. C. LONDON. 
H. 1\[, ])URHAM. 
C. R. \VINTON. 
I I. EXETER. 
(;. PETERBOROUGH. 
C. ST. DAVIDS. 
A. T. CHICHESTER. 
J. LICHFIELD. 
S. OXON. 
T. ELY. 
rf. V. ST. ASAPH. 
r. P. l\IANCHESTER. 
.I 


R. D. HEREFORD. 
J. CHESTER. 
. \. LLANDAFF. 
R. J. BATH AND 'VELLS. 
J. LDJCOLN. 
C. GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 
\V. SARUM. 
R. RIPON. 
J. 'f. NORWICH. 
J. C. BANGOR. 
J. ROCHESTER. 
S. CARLISLE." 


I t had not bccn \vithout dcbate that this ans\ver ,vas 
agrccd to. Bishop Tait's close friendship ,vith t\VO at 
least of the Essayists made his o,vn position a sOlnewhat 
difficult one. But he seems from the first to have taken 
the line to \vhich he adhered to the end, dra,ving a marked 
distinction between the different cssays, ,vhile he joined in 
his brethren's censure of the rash and harmful character 
of thc volume regarded as a \\"hole. 1 


1 The biographer of Bishop \Yilberforce has in this case, as in many others, 
published the Bishop's recollection of what took place at the private meet- 
ings of the Bishops (vol. iii. p. 3). These meetings being regarded as 
entirely confidential, no official record is kept of the discussions or rather 
conversations \\hich take place. During the years covered by Bishop \Vil- 
berforce's Biography there was not even a rough minute-book of the proceed- 
ings. The confidential character of these conversations would obviously he 
at an end if the death of any single Bishop were to be regarded as justifying 
the immediate publication of his memoranda of what had passed. \Vhatever 
the personal interest of the Bishop's memor.L:ida, as recording the impression 
left upon his own mind, they can in no sense be regarded as authoritative 
history, and anyone who has had the opportunity of comparing them with other 
sources of information upon the subject must have been struck by the wide 
hut perhaps not unnatural dissimilarity which occasionally exists between 
the Bishop's recollection of what was said, especially hy those who differed 
from him, and the recollection of others" No evidence has been given to the 
\\ orId that TIi$op \Vilberforcc intended, or would ha,'e sanctioned, the 



[CH. All. 
\Vhen the formal letter of the Bishops ,,'as first pu b- 
Iished in the ne\\'spapers, it \\yas unfortunately not accom- 
panied by a copy of the particular address to ,vhich it 
,vas a reply, and to this mistake may be traced not a 
little of the misunderstanding evidenced in some parts of 
the follo\ving correspondence. l The omission \\ as soon 
rectified, but the mischicf had been done. 
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Canon A. I>. Stall/(J' to the Bishop of LOll.lOll. 


"
H. CH., ()XFORD, l-è/J. I G, 1861. 
"l\Iv DEAR BISHOP,-I do not know when I have been nlore 
startled than in seeing your n
une appended to the document 
which this morning appeared in the TÙJle.f. 
" You ha\ e yourself e:\pressed to n1C in a n1anner so decided 
as to allow nle to repeat your opinion in various places, that you 
sa\\ nothing seriously to condcnln in Jowett's Essay and hardly 
anything in Tenlple's. 
" You also gave Ine to understand when I was at Fulnan1 
(and thus effectuaIJy prevented nle froln taking any active step in 
the Inatter) tnat no nleasure could bc taken by the Bishops 
except a general reco111nlendation to the dergy to preach the 
truth more actively. l'his second conlnllu1Ícation I considered 
confidential till now. 
" I consider that the subscription of your nalnc to this docu- 
nlent (especially paragraph 3) is in direct contradiction to what 
you have said to nlC on the occasion to which I refer. How can 
I explain this? \Vhat can I say in your defence ?-Ever yours, 
" A. P. STANLEY." 


publication of these renUlllscences of p10ceedings which he has himself 
described as "most confidential " (Lif
, iii. 114). Strange to say, they have 
bl:en incorporated, as though they were authoritative records, in at least 
one popular " History of the Church of England." 
I It may be thought that this correspondence is reproduced at unnecessary 
length, and that the more personal part of the controversy might well have 
been omitted. But after consultation with the Bishop of London, and with the 
hiographer of Dean Stanley, it has seemed to all to be the fairest and wisest 
course that the whole correspondence should be left intact, as serving to throw 
light upon the pri,"ate and personal, as well as the official, side of the charac- 
ter which this Biography t:ndea,'ours to portray. 
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lltc BisllOP of London to CanOJl A. P. Stanley. 


.. LONDO
 HOUSE, .February 18, 1861. 
")[y DEAR STANLEY,-ln paragraph 3 of the ...\rchbishop's 
letter, as given in the Times, there is a typographical error which 
Dlaterially alters its tone. The word 'their' is substituted for 
'these.' 1'his shall be publicly corrected. 
" J f you read the letter with this alteration, you will See that 
the paper in <'luestion contains simply what I stated to you in 
the garden at Fulhanl as likely to appear. No allusion is n1ade 
in the paper to any individual writer, and it is open for each to 
show that he is not responsible for what others have written, or 
for the general systen1 which the public has put together fronl 
comparing the seven essays. 
"Trust nle that I have done in this n1atter what is best, and 
what was absolutely necessary. 
" .As to Tenlple's essay, I Inentioned to you, that, in nlY judg- 
ll1cnt, there is nothing in it, taken by itself, to which such a 
condenlnation as that of the Archbishop's letter can apply. 
The sanle Blust oe said of Pattison's. Jowett's has a deeply 
earnest tone about it. Those who are acquainted with his other 
writings win find far less to ohject to in this essay than in the 
I )issertations or COnll11entary. 
"The book of the Essays and Reviews as a whole is what has 
excited so nluch feeling. Cannot the copartnery be dissolved? 
Surely it is wrong to allow new editions of it as a whole to be 
appearing. The variety of names in that list of the whole Bench 
appended to the _\rchbishop's letter ought to convince you of 
the gravity of the occasion, of which no one but ourselves (the 
Bishops) can judge. I anl confident that the course pursued 
has heLll the right one, and the kinùest to the writers. I urged 
on both Jowett and TCll1ple the duty of their each publishing 
something of a positive character, which would show that they 
are not to be confounded, say, with Baden Powell. I wish you 
could bring this about. rrenlple at least would have no difficulty 
in doing so"- Yours èver, " . \. C. LO
DON." 
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Callon A. 1). StaJ/!t')' to tlte Bishop of Londou. 


.. CH. CH., OXFORD, Feb. 19, 186 I. 
'"l\lv DEAR BISHOP,-Thanks for your letter. The typo- 
graphical correction makes granlnlar, where before there was 
none, but unfortunately Blakes the sense (at least till the 
world is allowed to see the specification of the opinions thus 
denounced) worse than before. 
" I had hoped that you would have heen able to rcnlove the 
contradiction between your acquittal of three of the Essayists to 
tHe in private and the sweeping censure of thenl in public. I an1 
.. 
deeply grieved for your sake that this contradiction should renlain. 
"I cannot understand any popular panic justifying such a 
course. Of course I an1 quite aware that Bishops have the 
opportunity of hearing what docs not reach the ears of ordinary 
persons. But ordinary persons hear 'Huch which does not reach 
the ears of Bishops, and I ha \"e unfortunately the nleans of know- 
ing quite enough to assure me that, unless this call upon such 
11len as rremple, Jowett, and Pattison to leaye the Church of 
England turn out a lllere brllt/1I1l fubllell, which I trust in Heaven 
that it may be, you could not have adopted a 11leasure more 
calculated to injure the cause of Christianity or of the Church 
in this country. 
"'Vith regard to what passed between you and lnyself about 
the Episcopal 11leeting, as it only concerns 111Y own course in 
the matter, I need say no 11lore of it. Of your general opinion 
of the book, I shall, however, consiòer nlyself free to speak, on 
all fitting occasions. Indeed it must be sufficiently apparent 
from what is known of your own views on these nlatters. 
"I am sure that you will agree with nle, that "until this 
tyranny is overpast,' we had better have no l1lore C0l11111Unication 
on this subject, at least none of a confidential nature. It can 
only lead to misunderstandings. 
"It would have been far better that, under the circumstances, 
you had not invited lne to Fulhan1 on that occasion. 
" I do not doubt that you acted with reluctance and with kind 
intentions. I have every hope that the catastrophe, which the 
Episcopal letter endeavours to precipitate, Inay, hy God's help 
and nlan's courage, be 
n erted.- Yours e,.er, 
"A. P. STANLEY." 
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TIle Bisl/op of L01ldOIl to Canon A. 1). Stall/e)'. 


" LONlJO
 HOUSE, ..fèb)'. 20th, 1861. 
"l\ly DEAR STA!'LEY,- I agrce with you that there is no use 
in continuing a discussion, in which each of us must necessarily 
take our own view [ron1 the data brought under our particular 
notice. I feel perfectly confident of the rightness and wisdon1 
of what has been done, and I expect you to view the matter as I 
rlo in three n10nths. 
" I will only say two things: First, that there is really no in- 
consistency bctween the censure of certain opinions contained in 
the book, which give it its general tone in the estimate of those 
who regard it as a whole, and what I stated to you yesterda}, 
and have often stated publicly, to be n1Y opinion of certain of the 
Essays and Essayists. 
" Secolld, I'hat your visit to Fulhan1 at the tin1e of the Epi- 
scopall\Ieeting was arranged week
 before, and that I had no 
Ineans whatever of knowing till after you had been with us for at 
least half of your visit, how things were likely to go as to this 
111 atte r. I believe it is best, as you say, that the 111atter should 
drop for the present between us. I hope to be with you on 
the 22d of l\Iarch to stay till the 1110rning of the 25th. By that 
tin1e I ah110st expect that you will be of my l11Ïnd in the matter: 
but if not, we cali agree to differ.-Ever yours, 
" A. C. LONDOK. 


"You are of course quite at liberty to repeat what I have said 
respecting 1'en1ple's, Pattison's, and Jowett's Essays. ?\ly 
opinions respecting them have been stated continually without 
reserve. \\Tould that their Essays were freed fron1 the C0111pany 
of Powell, \Villiams, and \Yilson." 


The Re'iJ. Dr_ Te1J/ple tfJ the IJis/lop of Londou. 


"RUGBY, 2 Lft Feb. 186 T. 
"1Iy LORD,-I have just obtained a copy of the Address 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury by a nU111ber of the 
clergy of the United Church of England and Ireland, to which 
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His Grace's letter to the Rev. H. B. 'Villian1s, signed by yourself 
anù the other Bishops, was a reply. 
" I find aI110ng the other e"\.tracts which are gi\ren as contain- 
ing opinions against which the A.ddress protests, a passage fro111 
111Y own Essay, on the Education of the ".. orld. 
" I n His Grace's reply, these opinions are declared to appear 
to hin1 and His Right Reverend Brethren to be essentially at 
variance with the fundan1ental doctrines of our Church. 
" I hope your Lordship will not think 111e to be asking H10re 
than I have a fair right to c1ain1 if I request you to be so kind 
as to infonn 111C with what fundalnental doctrines that e
tra('t 
from my Essay appears to you to he at variance. 
., Your Lordship will nðt, I think, object to my n1aking a 
puhlic use of your answer.- Your obeùient servant, 
"F. TE
IPLE." 


Thc Bishoþ of Londou to tlte !?e'i.'. Dr. Trl1lp/c. 
. 


" LONDON HOUSE, Feb. 22d, 1861. 
L. :\Iv DEAR l'EMPLE,-1 have received yours of yesterday's 
òate. 
" You nU1st have Inade S0111e l11istakc respecting the ...\ddress 
to which you suppose the .L\rchbishop of Canterbury's letter, 
signed by the Bishops, to be a reply. No ëxtracts fron1 your 
Essay on the 'E<lucation of the 'Y orld ' were contained in, or 
appended to, any address either of the Rev. H. B. \Villia111s or 
any other brought under n1Y notice or bid before the Bishops 
by His Grace. 
., For n1)" own part I draw a ll1arked distinction between the 
tone and substance of the several contributions to the book 
called Essa)'s and Re'i'Ù'l(fs. I shall he ready to state publicly, if 
you desire it. what is my opinion of your essay, taken by itself. 
But the public appears, I ll1Ust say not unnaturally, resolved to 
n
gard the volu111e as one \\' hole. 
"'Vithout entering on other points to which I object, I will 
say that, when taken as a whole, the teaching of the volulne is. 
in n1Y judgn1ent, not consistent with the true doctrine 111ain- 
tained by our Church as to the office of Holy Scripture. 
"1 feel convinced that there is 111uch in thi') volume of which 
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you, as well as others of the contributors, disapprove; and I there- 
fore the more regret that your high character and deserved 
influence should, as matters stand at present, seem to give weight 
to the volume as a whole. I shall rejoice if the Il10de in which 
attention is now directed to this subject enables each author to 
stand by himself as responsible only for his own opinions, and 
influencing the public only by the force of his own arguments 
and the authority which attaches to his own nan1e. 
., I shalJ be obliged by your making this letter public, and 
renlain, n1Y dear Temple. ever yours sincerely, 
" A. C. LONDON." 


The Rel'. DJ. Te1ltple to tIle Bishop of Londo1l. 


" RUGBY, 22d Feb. 1861. 
"l\Iy LORD,-I have to apologise for having given you need- 
less trouble. I find I was supplied, not with the Address pre- 
sented to the Archbishop, but with one now in course of sig- 
nature. \Vith the Address really presented I find that I have no 
concern whatever.-Your obedient Servant, F. TEMPLE." 


l/ze Bishop of LOlldon to the Re'l/. Dr. TeJllþle. 



. LONDON HOUSE, Feb. 23, 1861. 
"l\ly DEAR TEMPLE,-I have your letter of the 22d, whereby 
it appears that before receiving Il1Y answer to yours of the 2 1st, 
you had become aware of your 111istake as to the Address laid 
hefore the Bishops. 
., It is still Iny wish that our correspondence should be made 
public, for I think it of great importance to the Church, that the 
opportunity should not be lost, which your letter of the 21st 
afforded me, of calling upon the contributors to the volume of 
Essays and Revie'llls (and especially on yourself) to declare more 
emphatically than they have done hitherto, that they claim to 
have their several contributions judged separately, and not as 
parts of a connected whole. 
" It n1ay have escaped your attention that the short preface to 
the volume is ambiguous and unsatisfactory. It consists but of 
two sentenc
s, the first of which indeed disclain1s any united 
VOL. I. T 
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sponsibility; but the second spèaks of the contributors as 
having one C0l11111on object, and as approving collectively of 
the spirit in which each has endeavoured to pron10te that 
object. 
" 
\s circull1stances stand, I hold that those especially of the 
contributors who, like yourself, occupy Ï1nportant public posts, 
arc now solelunly bound to explain publicly, and with as little 
delay as possible, their relation to this book in duty to them- 
selves, and in fairness to the nlany who are likely to be influenced 
unduly by an apparent conlbination of Inuch respected nan1es 
with others less known. 
" The EssaJ's alld RevÙll}S have, I understand, passed through 
several editions in consequence of the attention which has been 
directed to them. It seems to me that, considering the light in 
\\ hich this volume has been regarded, and the feeling which it 
has elicited, whoever undertakes the task of editor ought, on the 
commonest principles of right, before now to have been authorised, 
or rather charged, to satisfy the anÀiety of the public on the 
subject I have brought before you.-Believe me to be, eyer 
yours sincerely, A. C. LONDON." 


The Rev. Dr. Tl'11lp/e to tlte BisllOP of L01ld01l. 


.. Priï'ate and Confidential.] 


" RUGBY, 25 February 1861. 
"
Iy LORD,-I regret that I cannot accede to your wish that 
our correspondence should be published; and although in n1Y 
first letter I asked for an answer of which I might make a public 
use, yet considering that the whole correspondence arose from a 
n1ere nlistake, I can hardly think that you can insist upon pub- 
lishing it without nlY consent. 
"I do not think the short prèface to the book anlbiguous. 
The first sentence states an exact fact. So completely was the 
\Zolunle put together without concert or comparison that I never 
knew what any other writer was writing, nor even what he was 
writing about, till the book canle to nle fronl the Publisher's. 
The second sentence states the tacit understanding with which 
the book was undertaken, namely, that it was to treat of Biblical 
subjects, and that each was to write in a becoming spirit, but to 
say exactly what he thought. I do not see what is to be gained 
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by any repetition of this. .And in the present state of the public 
mind it would be understood as sanctioning the popular damour, 
and that I do not suppose any other of the six writers is prepared 
to do; certainly 1 an1 not myself. 
" I cannot understand your fear that nlany will be influenced 
by the apparent cOll1bination of much respected names wit.h 
others less known. That argument lnight have had weight six 
1l10nths ago. But surely now it is out of place. Surely the whole 
Bench of Bishops is enough to save the many from such influence 
without calling on the six contributors to give their aid. The 
danger seems to me to he quite on the other side. 
" 1Iany years ago you urged us froln the University pulpit to 
undertake the critical study of the Bible. You said that it was a 
dangerous study, but indispensable. You described its difficul- 
ties, and those who listened must have felt a confidence (as I 
assuredly did, for I was there) that if they took your advice and 
entered on the task, you at any rate would never join in treating 
thenl unjustly if their study had brought with it the difficulties 
you described. Such a study, so full of difficulties, imperatively 
demands freedom for its condition. To tell a man to study, and 
yet bid him, under heavy penalties, come to the sanle conclusions 
with those who have not studied, is to mock him. If the con- 
clusions are prescribed, the study is precluded. 
"Freedom plainly Ï1nplies the widest possible toleration. I 
adnl1t that toleration must have linlits or the Church would fall 
to pieces. But the student has a right to claim, first, that 
those limits should be known beforehand) and contained in 
fonnularies within his own reach; not locked up in the breasts 
of certain of his brethren; secoJldl.J', that his having transgressed 
them should be decided after fair, open trial by men practised 
in such decisions. 
"Instead of that what do we see? A set of men publish a 
book containing the results of their study and thought, which, 
rightly or wrongly, they believe to be within the limits traced out 
by the formularies. Suddenly, without any warning to them that 
they are on their trial, without any opportunity given for explana- 
tion or defence, assuredly without any proof that they have really 
transgressed the limits prescribed, the whole Bench of Bishops 
join in inflicting a severe censure, and in insinuating that they 
are dishonest men. And so utterly reckless are their Lordships 
ho,," rnuch ?r how little penalty they inflict, that the censure is 
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drawn in terms that are not intclligiLle without the production of 
another doculuent which is not produced, and thus has the adòed 
force which in these cases always accompanies a vague denuncia- 
tion. I-Iow on earth is any study to be pursued under such treat- 
lnent as this? 
" You cOlllplain that young I11en of ability will not take orders. 
How can you expect it when this is what befaIJs whoever does 
not think just as you do? 
"I know what can be said against a wide toleration. It Ula y 
be said that it would issue in wild and extravagant spcculations. 
So it would, in a few instances. But you know perfectly well 
that there is not the nlost distant chance of the great n1ass of 
sober Englishn1en running in10 anything of thc sort. If there- 
fore you tolerate e
tren1e opinions, their very existence in the 
Church is a guarantee that the moderate opinions are held fron1 
conviction, not from fcar of consequences. But if you drive 
extrelne n1cn out of the ministry, the inevitablc result is to poison 
the n1inds of the laity with thc suspicion that the clergyn1en who 
remain teach what thcy do, not because they bclic\"c it, but 
because they fear the fate of their brethren. 
" I for one joinèd in writing this book in thc hope of brcaking 
through that Inischievous reticence which, go where I would, I 
perpetually found dcstroying the truthfulness of religion. I 
wished to encourage n1cn to speak out. I believed that 111any 
doubts and difficulties only lived because they were hunted into 
the dark, and would die in the light. 
" I bc1ieved that all opinions of the sort contained in the Look 
would be bettcr if tolerated and discussed, than if censured and 
nlaintained in secret. And though thcre was much crror Inixed 
up in these opinions, yet certainly not t110rC than in what was 
allowed, and even encouraged. 'Vhat can be a grosser super- 
stition than the theory of literal inspiration? But because that 
has a regular footing it is to be treat
d as a good Inan's n1istake, 
while the courage to speak the truth about the first chapter of 
the Book of Genesis is a wanton piece of wickedness. A wide 
toleration would in time set all these matters in their true relation 
 
for if neology has strong defenders, ccrtáinly the commonly 
received opinions have no lack of able tnen to maintain them. 
But censures, even on the right side, will only do what you said 
lnore than fourteen years ago,-gain you the aid of son1e trea- 
cherous waiters upon fortune. 
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"In conclusion, I 111USt say a few words personal to you and 
111ysel( 
" If you do not wish to alienate your friends, do not treat thenl 
as you have treated nle. Do not, if one of theI11 seetn to you to 
have done a foolish, or even a wrong thing, ask hinl to your 
house, speak of the subject kindly, condenln in such a tone as 
to inlply no severe reprobation; and then, in deference to a 
popular clatuour, join in an act of unexanlpled severity. You 
Inight have spoken severely if you had thought severely. Having 
spoken leniently, you were pledged to deal leniently. Nothing 
would have been easier than to iInply to nle what you were 
going to do, if you then had thoughts of doing it. And surely if 
your quiet perusal of the book had given you no such thoughts, 
the luere cry of this nlob ought not to have influenced your 
judgnlent. 
"'Vhat you did had not the intention, but it had all Hie effect, 
of treachery. 
" You will not keep friends if you compel theln to feel that in 
every crisis of life they nlust be on their guard against trusting 
you.-Yours faithfully, F. TEMPLE." 


FrOln one of the Rugby l\1asters Bishop Tait had In 
the Ineantime received the follo\ving letter :- 


"Since your lordship's answer to the .Address has appeared, 
we have been placed in a very difficult position at Rugby. As 
the Address itself has not yet been published, no one can say 
exactly who or what has been censured. l\lost of us think that 
J)r. Ten1ple's essay is not included in the general censure. J 
anl one of the few who hope that your lordships have only 
agreed in condemning certain specified opinions not maintained 
by Dr. Tenlple. 
" Under these circunlstances, would you pardon nlY writing 
to beg that the Address and the Answer should be published 
together ? You will be sorry to ht:
r that Dr. Temple was very 
far fronl well when the school nlet. As he is still in a very weak 
and nervous state we are very anxious about hinl. 
" J-Ie has determined, for the sake of the boys, to disconnect 
himself in some way or other fronl the other essayists. Indeed, 
the parents are in such an uneasy state that sOlnething n1ust be 
done to reassure theln." 
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Bishop Tait imInediately replicd (Feb. 23)- 
" You will see in the last Guardian an Address fronl Dorchester, 
to which the Archbishops' letter, signed by the Bishops, was 
sent by His Grace as an answer. You will observe that in that 
address there is no allusion to Dr. Temple, nor to any opinion 
which his essay, as I understand it, Iuaintains.)) 


His correspondent next day \\TOtc- 
"I nlust thank you for your prompt reply to n1Y letter. It 
has removed a very general n1isunderstanding at Rugby, and has 
been a great relief to Dr. rrernple's own Inind. To-day he is ill 
in bed. . . ." 


The \vriter goes on to describe a meeting of the Rugby 
masters, \vhich had been held on the previous day, ,vhcn 
Dr. Temple spoke to them about his connection \vith the 
Essays, and sho\ved, in the opinion of the \vriter, ho\v 
dceply he ,vas distressed by much that the voluInc con- 
tained, and ho\v conscious he \vas of the pain \vhich it had 
caused to parents of the Rugby boys. The letter \vas 
confidential, and, as \vill be seen below, Dr. Temple did 
not accept the detailed account it contained as an accurate 
record of ,vhat had passed. It is cvident, ho\vever, that 
the lctter made a deep impression upon Bishop Tait, ,vho 
,vrote again as follo\vs :- 


Th(' Bish{Jþ of L01ldOll to tlte Re'i. l . Dr. Te1Jlp/c. 


"Priz'ate and Confidential] 


" LONDON HOUSE, Feb. 27, 186 I. 
" l\Iv DEAR TEMPLE,-It was itnpossible for lne yesterday to 
answer yours of the 25th owing to ceaseless engagelnents. 
"Of course, if you wish it, the idea that J had entertained, 
that your circular to IDe and the other Bishops afforded an 
opportunity for your eXplaining to the public your real position 
towards the volume of Essays and Reviews n1ust drop. I was 
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in hopes that you would have felt with nle that the Archbishops' 
and Bishops' letter had so changed the state of the case that 
you, and not you only, but the other essayists also, nlight have 
publicly reiterated their denland to be judged each by his own 
essay alone, and explained how far you approved or disapproved 
of each other's essays. In the judgment of most thinking nlen, 
though they might disapprove of what you had written, you 
would, I believe, have been judged to have yourself kept within 
the fair lin1Íts of the Church's liberty, while, perhaps, all the 
writers, certainly three, including yourself, having vindicated 
thenlselves fronl having their writings explained by a reference to 
a gloss derived from the writings of others, would have stood 
somewhat better in the estinlate of those whose opinions are 
worth considering. I can see nothing in such a declaration that 
could have been fairly considered as ungenerous; and indeed I 
believe it is called for by the present aspect of things. Seven 
persons write without concert in one volume. For a long time 
the volunle is silently disliked; at last the feeling against it be- 
COUles very strong. The public insists upon judging it as one 
whole, interpreting the words of each writer by reference to each 
of the other six. Addresses pour in upon the Archbishops and 
Bishops, stating the strong feeling against the general teaching of 
the book considered as a whole. You will not, I trust, on 
reflection justify yourself in calling those who thus memorialised 
the Bishops a 'mob.' l\Iany of theln were thoughtful and pious 
men, whose best feelings were deeply wounded, and were filled 
with not unnatural anxiety. 
"Certain opinions, quite inadu1issible within the Church of 
England, are asserted in some of these addresses to be distincd y 
advocated by the book, while other addresses assert that the 
teaching, taken as a whole, though it ulay not distinctly advocate, 
implies these dangerous opinions. The Bishops feel thenlselves 
bound to declare their condemnation of these opinions. 'Yhat 
more natural then for any of the writers who can, now to state 
that the opinions in question are not advocated by then1? that 
they have been nlisunderstood; and to demand to be judged 
each by his own staten1ents, and not by the general teaching of 
a book, the tone and aggregate effect of which you, at least in 
your conscience, disapprove, and which you are anxious shall 
not, as a whole, be regarded as an exposition of your opinions. 
"It is 
n vain to say that the disclaimer in the preface was 
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sufficient. Experience has shown that it was not. Son1ething 
n10re distinct is required. And if fron1 the way in which the 
Archbishops' letter was published (I presume before his authority 
had been obtained for its publication) there was an ambiguity as 
to what was condemned, it would have been very natural for 
each writer to request His Grace, or any other Bishop, to specify 
the teaching gathered from the book of which the Bishops had 
expressed their strong disapproval. 
"I an1 not without hope that you Inay still think the proper 
course for yourself and others to be such as I have pointed out. 
And now as to your cOlllplaint of what the Bishops have done. 
'rhey have spoken of certain opinions which the public suppose 
to be derivable from the teaèhing of the book as a whole, and 
which, it is scarcely possible to deny, are iInplied if not taught 
by it. 'rhey have announced their belief that these opinions go 
beyond the fair latitude allowed in the Church. Appealed to-, I 
cannot see how they could do otherwise. As to calling upon 
individuals to defend themselves, this would have given the letter 
the character of a judgment of individuals, which I, for one, was 
most anxious to avoid. 'Vhat was issued was a condemnation 
of the book as one whole, leaving individuals each to speak for 
hin1self in exculpation. 
"I was convinced at the tin1e, and I an1 convinced now, that 
this was a wiser, better, and kinder course than any other which 
was proposed. Other courses were urged-I thought this n10st 
free fro111 any appearance of persecuting or endeavouring to put 
down individuals by authority. 
" 'Ve said, in effect, of the book, to those who addressed us- 
\Ve disapprove of it-of the opinions laid before us by you, we 
think they go beyond any fair latitude, and we cannot deny that 
they are, or appear to be, in the book; but as to n10Iesting 
individuals, or saying how far anyone of the authors whom you 
consider as united to teach these üpinions-we can at present 
say nothing of then1; how far they are responsible is a matter 
for grave consideration, as is also how far any of them who are 
responsible have distinctly committed themselves to anything 
which the law could visit. It is in vain to say, as you do, that 
such a declaration makes the exhortation to encourage Biblical 
studies a mockery. You grant that there n1ust be limits to the 
freedon1 of the conclusions at which clergymen arrive, and 
which they teach. Suppose a man unfortunately to arrive at the 
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opinion, as the result of his Biblical studies, that there is no God, 
and that the Bible is from the beginning to the end a lie. Am 
I to allow hin1 to teach this as a clergYIuan of the Church of 
England? Or if I condcn11l the result of his studies, an1 I to be 
said to discourage all study? Is not this a reductio ad absurdu1Jl ? 
You say that he n1ight be dealt with in a court of law j I think it 
Inay be hettcr to announce strong disapproval without seeking for 
pains and penaltics. Up to the present point this is what has 
been done. 
" And now, n1Y dear Ten1ple, as to your feeling with regard to 
lue personally-it is not just. I soleu1nly assure you that in all I 
have done I have endeavoured to act with a full ren1embrance of 
all that has passed between us, and especially of your visit to me 
a fortnight before the Bishops n1et to consider the subject. It is 
the 111isery of an official position that if a n1an is determined 
that his private friendships and his public acts shall never appear 
to con1e into collision, he must give tip his private friendships. 
.ßlost 111en, I believe, adopt this course. rrhey confine them- 
selves to the society and friendship of those with whom they 
arc sure to agree. They escape thereby 111uch danger of being 
n1isunderstood, but they rob life of what 111akes it of value. 
Remember that in Balliol in old tinles there was u1any a painful 
difficulty of the san1e kind with Oakcley and 'Vard. It was 
understood between us that private friendship should not be 
interfered with by the necessity for public acts. I do not speak 
of your connection with the Church of England as at all resem- 
bling theirs. 'Yhat I said to you at Fulhan1 I say now-and I 
believe what in tny public capacity I have done no\y is not 
inconsistent with what I then and now say of yourself and of 
Jowett's essay. I think you judge anlÏss. If you had been in 
Iny place, I believe you would have done as I have.-Believe 
nle to be, my dear Temple, yours very sincerely, 
,. A. C. LONDON."' 


TIle l?ev. Dr. Tell/pIe to tIle Bishop of Londo1l. 


" fJ r !7'a!e and Confidential.] 


"RUGBY, I i1Iarch 1861. 
"
Iv LORD,-I anl1nuch obliged to you for taking the trouble 
to write nle ,so long a letter. 
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"I do not think anything will be gained by my attelnpting 
to discuss these l11atters in detail any longer. 
"Indeed, I have little to say, if you can really think that in 
reply to a demand on behalf of Biblical students for trial by fixed 
law after full argument in open court, it is enough to say that 
you have given sonlething wiser, kinder, and better. Such is the 
doctrine of the Bishop of London. Such was not the doctrine 
of that Tutor of Balliol whose lecture I still remember-on the 
difference between governnlent by vóP.OI) and government by 
tfì/cþí O"p.u.Ta. 
"'Yith regard to nlY own conduct, I can only say that nothing 
on earth will induce nle to ..do what you propose. I do not 
judge for others, but in nle it would be base and untrue. 
"For the personal question between us, I cannot do more 
than say what I said before, that such conduct has the effect (I 
expressly said-not the intention) of treachery. You did not 
like my essay. 'Yhy did you not say so ? You were ready to 
join in this denunciation. 'Yhy did you not Ï1nply it ? You 
ought not to nlake it inlpossible for a friend to calculate on what 
you will do. I do not care for your severity. I do care for 
being cheated. 
" The greatest kindness you can now do me is to forget till an 
this is over that any friendship ever existed between us. That 
will at any rate save nle from such mischief as your speech in 
Convocation 1 yesterday is certain to do nle.- Yours faithfully, 
" F. TE:\JPLE." 


TIle Bishop of LoudOJl to the Rev. Dr. Telllf'/e. 


" LONDON HOUSE, ltIarch 2, '6 I. 
" l\Iv DEAR 1'El\IPLE,-1 anl qui"e ready to acquiesce in your 
wish that after this note the subject of your essay should drop 
between us. But I must just take the liberty of saying to you that 
I anl totally at a loss to understand the consistency, and propriety 
- I will not use any other word-of making such a statement as I 
know, not only fronl confidential cOlnmunications, but openly 
fronl a quarter where no confidence or secrecy is implied-you 
have made to your assembled nlasters, and what you now write 


1 See page 3 02 . 
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to Inc. Indeed, when you were at Fulhanl, you told Dle dis- 
tinctly that you meant to publish, as I believe and say you ought. 
" Personally, also, I must say that you quite n1isrepresent what 
passed between us at FulhaD1. I said then what I say now and 
said always respecting your essay, and it is my full belief that I 
said the san1e in distinct words to yourself. 
" I an1 happy to think that others who have a deep regard for 
you and Jowett take a very different view from that which you 
have taken, you 111ust allow 11Ie to say, from a somewhat 
arrågant over-estin1ate of the infallibility of your own opinion.- 
Believe rnc to be, nlY dear Te11lple, yours very sincerely, 
" 
\. C. LONDON'" 


The Rev. J)r. Te1Jzple to tIle BisllOP of Londou. 


"RUGBY, 3d lJ,farch 1861. 
" 1Iy LORD,-I should not have answered your letter if it did 
not seerl1 to be necessary to mention two 111atters of fact. 
" I was quite a ware that in speaking to the nlasters I ran a con- 
siderable risk of being misrepresented by half-staten1ents of what 
I said. But I thought their relation to Ine made openness their 
due in spite of the risk. Such a half statement, however, as I 
feared, seems to have reached you. For I do not think that 
whoever told you of what I said can have told you that n1Y last 
words to the masters were: 'Y ou will see that if any public 
statenlcnt of my disapproval of the other writers in the volun1e is 
Blade, I shall probably find it nlY duty to contradict it.' I think 
you could neither have been told this, nor what, you can see 
fron1 its tenor, preceded it. 
"I wish I could feel that I had misrepresented what passed 
hetween us at Fulha111. But I have a very distinct recollection 
of what was said. You expressed disapproval of what I had 
done irJ joining the other writers in the vohnne. You quoted 
Dean l\Iilman's ren1ark about solid2rity. You advised 11le to 
publish. But not one word did you say in n1Y hearing of dis- 
approval of nlY essay. Even your disapproval of the whole book 
was not in such a tone as would have conveyed to any ordinary 
listener that you were prepared to do what you have since done. 
Jowett canle imn1cdiately after I left. Naturally enough, when we 
Illet, I asked hin1 what sort of conversation you had had with lânl. 
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H is reply was (I give his words), 'Tait was very kind, and on 
the whole even gave nle the in1pression that he agreed with me.' 
" I do not think you can be quite aware of the pain that you 
gi,'e in this way. You evidently fancy that you convey one im- 
pression when you mean to convey another. The result is that 
your friends conlplain that they cannot count on you: your 
enen1Ïes say that they can, and that you will always do what 
is popular with the Low Church party. 
"I anl very sorry if I have been arrogant. I was not conscious 
of it. I cannot honestly say that I anl conscious of it now. But 
a nlan smarting under a sense of having been unfairly treated by 
a friend is not a fair judge o( his own tell1 per. At any rate, I 
am honestly gratefuJ to you for telling me. That at least is 
straightforward and friendly. I win try to be on nlY guard 
against the fault. 
"I owe you very 111uch: nlore than I can ever repay. l\Iy 
heart swells sOtl1etimes when I think of lessons learned fron1 
yonr lips twenty years ago, and of kindnesses which perhaps 
were hardly thought of by you who did theIn, but were Blore 
than I can tell to tne who received thenl. And you can hardly 
inlagine the wound it gave Ine to see your nanle under the 
Archbishops' letter, not so llluch because I thought it wrong in 
you to sign if you really wish to condenln so severely, but 
because illY ,-isit to Fulha111 had 1113de l1le feel sure that you 
would join in no such act. Forgive nle if I have written hotly, 
and believe at any rate as l1luch as this, that I anl acting to the 
best of the light that God has given Ine in a very difficult tin1e.- 
Yours faithfully. F. T'El\1PLE." 


The Bishop of Londoll to tIle l
eL'. Dr. Tell/pIe. 


"LONDor.. HOUSE, 4th lIfarch 186 I. 
" 1\lv DEAR TEl\1PLE,-I an1 very unwilIing to add to your 
trouble by writing again, but I cannot refrain froln saying how 
thankful I anl for the more kindly tone of your yesterday's letter, 
so much nlore like yourself. You will not, I trust, be sorry for 
the trouble of reading another letter if it tends to clear up mis- 
understandings with one who has known and esteemed you so 
long as I have. 
" As you say it, I must concede that I appear, when you were 
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at Fulham, to have left on your n1ind and on Jowett's an im- 
pression different from what I intended, though perhaps this 
difference between us may arise from your judging differently of 
the Bishops' protest to what I do. Remember that the protest 
was directed against the general teaching of the book, viewed 
as a whole, and against certain doctrines stated in the addresses 
to be extracted from it, and I do not for my life see how, when 
appealed to, the Bishops could have failed to speak as they did. 
Remember also that no one without can judge of the resporisi- 
bilities under which Bishops are placed. Let n1e say further that 
in 1l1Y note-book of the 20th January I find this entry, which 
expresses my feelings at the time of your and Jowett's visits :- 
, Jowett has been with Ine for two days. The unsatisfactory 
part of his systen1 seems to be that there is an obscurity over 
what he believes of the centre of Christianity. As to the out- 
works, the conflict there is of comparatively little importance. 
But the central figure of the Lord Jesus, the central doctrine of 
the efficacy of His sacrifice,-in fact 81. Paul's Christianity- 
is this distinctly recognised by the writers of his school? I have 
urged both on hin1 and Temple, who has also been with me, 
that they are bound to state for their own sakes, and for the sake 
of those whom they are likely to influence, what is the positive 
Christianity whicli- .they hold. It is a poor thing to be pulling 
down; let them build up.' 
"If I failed to give you the in1pression that such were my 
thoughts, I an1 sorry for it. The position in which a man in so 
responsible an office as mine is placed is, you will allow, a very 
difficult one, if he wishes on the one hand to retain the intimacy 
of his old friendships, and on the other, in his public capacity, 
to act exactly as he thinks right. I am convinced you will not, 
on reflection, judge harshly of the difficulties of such a position. 
One word more. I had no information of the closing words of 
your address to the masters. I should add that I do not now 
see that they are wise or right. And now I leave the subject, 
humbly trusting and praying that you may have wisdom to do 
what is right in your very trying circumstances.-Ever yours, 
"A. C. LONDON." 


While this private correspondence ,vas going on, the 
\vhole subjest had been formally debated in the Convoca- 
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tion of Canterbury. In the Lo\ver House some of the 
speakers gave expression to their \\Tath or their alarm in 
language of the \vildest kind. Archdeacon Denison called 
upon the House to act \vith rigour" for the sake of the 
young, \\'ho are tainted and corrupted and thrust almost 
to Hell by the action of this book" ; 1 adding, on another 
occasion, " In my judgment, of all books in any language, 
\vhich I ever laid illY hands on, it is incon1parably the 
\vorst. It contains all the poison ,vhich is to be found in 
Tom Paine's Age of Reason, \vhile it has the additional 
disadyantage of having been \vritten by clergymen." 2 
In the Upper Ilouse, on February 28th, Bishop Tait 
spoke as follo\vs:- 


" I anl not in the position of the Bishop of Salisbury, for none 
of the writers of this book are within my diocese. But I an} 
in this position-that I have been, and anl at this 1110nlent, the 
intinlate personal friend of two of the clergyn}en whose nanles 
appear in Essays and Revie'ivs, and I wish to say with regard to 
both of them that from nlY present friendship apd intercourse with 
thelu for ll}ore than twenty years, I entertain for then} the very 
liveliest affection and regard; and in proportion as that affection 
and regard is strong, the Inore do I desire that an opportunity 
should be given to them of doing what I trust they will do, namely 
n}ake a declaration satisfactory to the country that they are not 
responsible for every word that appears in this unfortunate 
volunle. . . . I nlust say that I anl greatly pained, that I an} 
ashanled of those who have characterised the writers of this book, 
by a miserable j ole, as Septe1Jl COlltra ChristulIl. It seenlS to Dle 
to be a joke as ill-suited to the solpnlnity of the occasion as it is 
unworthy of any serious person who is dealing with the characters 
of his brother clergymen. . . . I have known Dr. Temple, as I 
have said, for Inany years in the intimacy of private friendship. 
The particular essay which he has written certainly does not 
express nlY views. I believe it was first preached as a University 
Senuon in St. ?\lary's Church, Oxford. I dislike it, but, in my 


I Chrollicle of CClZvocatÙm, Feb. 26, 1861, p. 394. 
2 Ibid. p. 809. 
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estinlation, it is totally different in character fronl other passages 
which occur in this volume; and I cannot conceive by what 
motive the author could be restrained-if it should prove that he 
is restrained-frorD publicly declaring that he does not approve 
of various things which are to be found in this unfortunate book. 
. . . I think nlyself bound to say that if my right rev. brother 
would enter into a full examination of the passages he has 
quoted, he will find that the extracts which he has read do not really 
inlply what to his n1Índ they appear to imply. This is only an 
cxenlplification of what the history of the Church in every age 
confirnls, that if you give isolated extracts from the book of any 
writer you are ahnost certain to give a false impression of what 
his opinion is. I anl unwilling to rake up old stories or go back 
to the history of the University of Oxford at the time when I 
resided in it, but there were books of extracts then published 
which were regarded as very unfair indeed. 1 'Vith the utmost 
fairness of intention it is almost impossible to give by extracts a real 
statement of what a nlan's opinion is when he has the misfortune 
to be writing on the dangerous confines between what is truth 
and what is error. . . . 'Vith regard to the two essays to which I 
allude, if any man would n1ake up his mind upon them, he must 
read them from beginning to end. . . . I 111USt say that I regret 
very 111uch the tone of what the Bishop of Oxford has said; I 
regret it deeply and I also regret what the Bishop of St. David's 
has said, because it seems to me that those two speeches will 
make it very difficult for these writers to do what I believe it is 
their bounden duty to do. . . . Let it be distinctly understood 
that we, the Bishops of the Church of England, looking at the 
book as a whole, believe that it is likely to do great and grievous 
harm; but separating, as I trust I shall ever be able to do 
throughout my whole life, the individuals from their opinions, 
hoping even against hope that these individuals lllay return, how- 
ever far they may have gone astray, I shall be indeed rejoiced if 
an opportunity is afforded to all these writers to make a public 
declaration of their belief in the great truths of Christianity. 
I shall be truly pleased if they can make such a declaration. 
I for one shall not pennit lllyself to doubt of their honesty, and 
I shall not trouble lllyself about their consistency." 2 


J The reference is, of course, to the series of isolated extracts from Dr. 
l\ewman's writings which were constantly quoted against him by some of his 
opponents. 2 Chrollicle of CO/IV. Feh. 28, 1861, PP' 461, 4 6 7. 
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Thc animadversions ,vhich this speech dre\v upon 
Bishop Tait arc significant of the tone and temper in ,vhich 
the controvcrsy,vas carried on. He ,vas accuscd of having 
(( compromised and even vilified the faith he ,vas appointcd 
to maintain," of having allo\\yed his private friendship to 
take the place of fidelity to truth, and of having (( linkcd 
himself ,vithout shamc to the hcresiarchs of the Church.)) 
His (( uncertain and dangerous tone" \vas contrasted ,vith 
the noble outspokenness of Bishop \Vilberforce, \vho 
.. ,vithout confcrring \\yith flesh and blood, or any pcrsonal 
... 
intercst, real or supposed, has not hesitated to dcclare the 
truth of God to be dearer than all pcrsonal affection." 
The religious papers, both High-Church and Lo,v-Church, 
,vere full of such comments. On the other hanù he 
received such lcttcrs as the follo,ving, ,vhich came from 
one no,v prominent in the Church :- 


"\Vill you forgive nle for writing a letter, which needs nu 
acknowledgnlent, to thank you very earnestly, and I think nlany 
nlust be wishing to thank you, for what you said in Convocation 
yesterday. I have been reading it in the TÍ1lles, and it has been 
a real relief to me. . . . To say even ,yhat you said yesterday 
when public opinion is setting so very strongly in one direction, 
and when, to a very great extent, one goes along with it, requires 
a courage and an effort that few of us would be equal to. ] 
cannot help writing to thank you, not for saying what you felt it 
to be your duty to say-that would be impertinent in me-but 
for the relief that I personally have felt ever since I read the 
report this lnorning." 


All that had, so far, been done by Convocation \vas an 
cxpression of the concurrence of the Lower House in ,vhat 
the Bishops' letter had declared. But a few weeks later, 
when Convocation met again, the ,vhole subject was re- 
opened, and after \varm debate the Bishops resolved, by 
eight votes to four, that a Committee of the Lo,ver House 
should examine the book and report \vhether therc \vere 
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sufficient grounds for a h synodical judgment" upon it. 
Bishop Tait opposed this step ,vith all his might. After 
the joint Episcopal Letter already published, any further 
attempt at solemn condelnnation \vould, he believed, defeat 
its o\vn end by giving the book an undue importance. 
" A grave and weighty doculnent," he said, "has already gone 
forth to the whole country, and in my judgn1ent it has as n1uch 
authority as any document bearing upon this subject is ever likely 
to have. An unusual concurrence of opinion among the whole of 
the Bishops of both Provinces has declared the danger which is 
apprehended to the Church of Christ fronl the rash and irreverent 
pron1ulgation of doctrines likely to do harm to young and thought- 
less minds. 'Yhat Inore would you do? . . . If it is the clergy 
you are considering,-wcll, I do not think they are likely to be 
Inuch n1isled by the hook, and they have naturally and properly 
a vcry high estimate of Convocation; but in lny intercourse 
with the laity I do not find that there is such high and reverent 
regard for Convocation as is, no doubt, to be desired. I own I 
should be surprised, for example, if the many barristers in 
London aIl10ng whon1 this book has circulated, were to consider 
that the book was one whit worse than they thought it before, 
because it had been solelnnly condemned by Convocation. . . . 
Even the protest we Bishops have already made has had the 
effect of causing this book to be n1uch Inore generally read than 
if we had let it alone. 'Vhen one of the Popes was asked to 
recommend a certain hook, 'No,' said he, 'I will not recom- 
luend it, but I will do for it what will have a greater effect,- I 
will condelnn it.' . . . I believe we are of the same n1ind still as 
we were when we signed your Grace's letter, nmnely that the 
book as a whole is full of error. But I do not wish by appointing 
this COl1unittee to prolong needless discussion or to induce the . 
Lower House to engage in a profitless and Inischievous alter- 
cation."l 


The Bishop was, ho\vever, in a minority. The Com- 
Inittee \vas appointed, and in due time the Bishops received 
from the Lo\ver House a formal Resolution, " that there are 
sufficient grounds for proceeding to a synodical judgment 


Chro..llicle of C01lvocation, 
brch 14, 1861, pp. 555-559. 
VOL. I. · U 
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upon the Book entitled Essays and Revie\vs." 1 But a 
prosecution had in the meantimc been set on foot in the 
Court of Arches against t\vo of the essayists, Dr. \Villialns 
and 1\lr. \Vilson. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of I...ondon \\'ould ha vc to be judges in the casc 
if an appeal should be Inade to the Privy Council, and 
any further discussion by the Bishops "'as thcreforc out 
of the question until the Courts of La\v should ha,'e 
pronounced thcir decision. 
The follo\ving scattered cxtracts from the Bishop's 
Diary, \vhich at that tilne dealt mainly ,vith other matters, 
give occasional glimpses of \\-hat he felt upon thc subjects 
in dispute. 


Diary. 
'" BRIGHTON, 18th .LV01'. 1860.-1 have been reading the Bishop 
of 51. David's' palnphlet on Rowland 'Villianls. 2 Very clever, 
but not, I think, what a Bishop ought to write. It is a captious 
answer to the eccentric professor, when what the Church desires 
is a bold and clear positive statenlent. But the invaluable part 
of it is the virtual declaration-' I have for 111any years studied 
these difficulties attentively, I have felt their full force. I know 
all that has been written about thenl in (;ermany. I believe 
they are vanity and folly.'" 


U LONDON HOUSE, 6th Jail. 186 I.-I have taken in hand to 
publish a new and revised edition of lilY 'Suggestions,' with 
reference to the Essa)'s alld Rt'l'ie'l('s. This takes a good deal 
of time. 
"0 Lord, grant nle for this new year-a Blore earnest faith, 
a greater spirit of pra}er, a heart and itnagination lllore pure, 
through Jesus Christ. Atl1cn." 


1 The Resolution \\as carried by thirty-one \ote
 against eight.-Chrollic/e 
of COllz'ocatioll, June 20, 1861, pp. 743- 81 4. 

 A volume of sermons published by !Jr. RO\\' land \\ïlliams had been 
criticiscd and censured by Bishop Thirlwall in his Charge of 1857. Dr. 
\Yilliams had replied in a vehement pamphlet, and the Bishop thereupon in 
a further pamphlet reviewed the \\-hole case and dealt with Dr. \Villiams' 
theories in detail. It is this last pamphlet which i.s here alluded to. 
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" 24t1l February 186 I.-Anxiety as to the judgnlent of the 
Bishops on EssaJ's and Revie1(IS. Fear of misunderstandings 
with old friends." 


,. 3d .J.1Itlrch I86J.-This week has been one of great trial. 
Tcmple's letters respecting the declaration of the Bishops have 
greatly pained me." 
"7t/l lJfarcll 186I.-How difficult is Iny posItIon. -'5 
letter speaks the truth. 'For once,' he says, 'I have no desire 
tu be a Bishop.' \Ve have had a great duty,-to express our dis- 
approval: a great duty also, I think, to guard the accused fronl ill- 
usage: a great duty to the Church to guard its doctrine: and 
also to watch for its children likely to be led astray by any 
appearance of persecution. 0 Lord, grant nle wisdonl to help, 
even in spite of themselves, those whom I so greatly regard. 
,. 2-tth lIfarch, CHRIST CHURCH, OXFoRD.-Came here on 
Friday to preach at S1. l\lary's the last of the ßlission Lent 
Sernlons. Attentive congregation. l\Iany undergraduates, 
though term is over. Yesteròay, sad meDlor)" of old friends. I 
am staying with Stanley, who had a great gathering yesterday 
to 111eet us at dinner, wishing to unite all parties. Jowett and 
I h. J elf, accused and accuser, very nearly sat side by side. 
., To-day, S1. Peter's Church, Inorning. Good practical ser- 
mon from an old pupil, Capel Cure. In S1. 
Iarr's heard another 
pupil - (dull). The Vice-Chancellor classifies four character- 
istics of University Sermons: ....\ltituòe, Latitude, Platitude, 
Longitude. All tolerated but the last." 


"LONDO
 HOUSE, Sunda..r, 21St APril 1861-11.30 P.M.-- 
Read to-day four of Tenlple's se.nnons. They convince nle 
more than ever how great a nlistake he made in stepping entirely 
out of his own line to join such people as \rïIliaIl1s, etc. etc., in 
the Essa)'s and Revie'zvs. Read over again the article in the 
Edinburgh on Essays and Reviews. l Its logic is very poor- 
the writing forcible. It would be a good defence of Tcnlple and 
perhaps of Jowett, if they stood alone or only with Pattison. As 
a defence of the book generally, it is quite powerless. 
., And now I lie down comn1ending myself and Thy Church, 
o Lord, to Thee." 


,I The article \\ as by Dean Stanley, see p. 3 10 . 
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Callan A. P. Stallley to the Bishop of Landau. 


" 6 GROSVENOR CRESCENT, Ju(y 6, 186J. 
" l\Iv DEAR BISHOP,-I do not like to leave London without 
a few words on our late controversy. 
" You told me in February that in three months I should recog- 
nise the wisdom and propriety of the Episcopal signatures to th
 
condemnation of the opinions of the Essayists. I need hardly 
say that anything which has happened since has only confinlled 
my original impression. The Episcopal censure instead of allay- 
ing has immensely aggra\ated it. Convocation has not only not 
been prevented from debating, but has disgraced the Church by 
the 1110st extravagant folly in the course which it has pursued; 
legal proceedings have not only not been prevented, but have 
been pro1110ted on the express ground of the Episcopal letter. 
The only gainers have been the publishers and the extrenle sec- 
tion of the Essayists, who have reaped the greatest advantage 
from the indiscriminate character of the censure, and fronl the 
moral impossibility which it has created of a dissolution of conl- 
panionship between the different authors. 
" I only refer to these consequences of what has been done as 
a reason for hoping better things in what remains to be done. 
e( I anl quite unable to see why those Bishops who see no 
grave cause of conlplaint against the doctrines of the book (what- 
ever they may think of its prudence) should not say so. Those 
with whon} you have talked freely on these n1atters know per- 
fectly well what your opinions were at the beginning of this year. 
'remple, Jowett, and Pattison you have, in private communica- 
tion with me, entirely acquitted (so far as their essays are 
concerned) of any grave error; of the others (with the exception 
of Powell, if interpreted according to the unfavourable construc- 
tion) there is none whose opinions (I aID not now speaking of 
their style and tenlper, which are irrelevant) you can think 1110re 
untenable within the Church than what you know of Arnold, 
Julius Hare, or the Bishop of St. David's. 
"And yet up to this time no Bishop, except the Bishop of 
Lincoln, has ventured to say publicly that the opinions of any 
one of the essayists are conlpatible with the position of an 
English clergyman. 
" I will not add anything more. You know that I, and those 
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who feel with me, will be driven, however reluctantly, by the con- 
tinued reticence of the Bishops who agree with us, and the 
calunlnies of those who do not, to express on every possible 
occasion our points of agreement with nlen whom we regard as 
treated so unjustly. . . . Ever yours truly, A. P. STA
LEY." 


The Bishop oj" London to Canon A. P. Stanley. 


"FULHAM PALACE, S. 'V., 8th July 1861. 
'"l\lv DEAR STA
LEy,-I am obliged to regard your le
ter of 
the 6th as a proof that you are ignorant of the opinions of any 
but a very narrow clique on the subject on which you write. 
"Of course I am disappointed that three months have not, as I 
expected, brought you to see the Episcopal protest as I do; but 
I believe the great body of intelligent men throughout the king- 
dOlU differs [ronl you entirely in the matter. l\ly own impres- 
sion as to the Protest is only strengthened by time. I believe 
-jirst, that it was inevitable and due to the Church under the 
peculiar circumstances; second, that it has done a great deal of 
good. 
" As to my opinion of the Essays, it is exactly now what it was 
at first, and is, as clearly as the circumstances allowed, stated in 
what I have written, signed, and said in public, which I believe 
to be in strict accordance with all I have said in private. 
Temple has found no inlpossibility in separating himself from 
the extreme section of the Essayists by his semi-public declara- 
tions to the masters, boys, and trustees. It is much to be 
regretted that he should have imagined for himself any impossi- 
bility in saying publicly what he has thus said semi-publicly. 
"It seems to me little short of infatuation to fancy any identity 
between the deeply religious tone of the writings of Arnold and 
Hare and the flippant and reckless assault on things universally 
venerated, which has roused public inòignation against the ill- 
starred volunle in question. It was against the characteristics of 
some of the Essayists, inlparting a colour to the volunle, that the 
Bishops felt they were called upon to protest as presenting a 
whole apparently hostile to any generally received and intelligent 
view of Christianity. The particular opinions of individual 
writers in the book were not touched in the Protest. To ex- 
anline the ppinions in detail, disentangle what belongs to one 
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and not to another, and settle in the several essays how nluch is 
insinuation or repeated guess, and how much the author's own 
opinion, and afterwards to pronounce as to each opinion how 
nluch in it is true, and how nluch false, and then go through the 
teaching of each, would be a very difficult and very long business. 
You seelll to e
pect indivIdual Bishops to do this. 
" ...\s far as I anl capable of doing anything of the kind anlidst 
Jny 111any avocations, I have done sonlething towards it in In)' 
published volul11e. 
Ieanwhile I do not think you need alarnl 
or irritate yourself about Convocation. About the courts of la\\, 
I must be silent,-being a Privy Councillor. 
"1'0 turn the tables on yourself, I think I might say a good 
... 
deal as to the mode in which a great opportunity was thrown 
away by the writer of the article in the EdÙ,burgh. 'Vill you for- 
give nle if I strongly advise you in all such difficult matters to 
take counsel with friends who can view the case impartially? 
U But we nlust not quarrel about this nlatter. I have been told 
you are going to l\Iount Athos. Is this so? I trust you will com: 
back safe and sound. \' ery many thanks for the kind expressions 
at the end of your letter. . . . Ever yours, A. C. LONDOX." 


Canon A. P. .Stanley to the Bishop of Loud01l. 


"6 GROSVENOR CRESCENT, JitO' loth, '61. 
":\I\." DEAR BISHoP,-l\Iany thanks for your kind letter, 
which I have found here on ll1Y return. I shall hope to be off 
by the beginning of August. 
" I will not re-open the controversy which I shall hope to find 
closed on nlY return. I will only say that, had the Episcopal 
letter contained anything like what you express in your present 
letter (which is exactly what I have expressed in nlY article in 
the Edillburgh Revie1í / ), neither I nor the intelligent public would 
have had any just cause of complaint.-Believe lne to be, ever 
yours, _'\. P. STANLEV." 


A note frOlTI Stanley to the Bishop, on the last day of 
the year (1861), enclosed the follo\ving Memorandum :- 
" In the earlier part of this year I left a n1ell1orandunl to be 
read in case anything befell me. N ow that the end of the year is 
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come I nlay as well report to the person whom it chiefly concerns. 
It was to the effect that if, in an article in the Edillburgh Reviez(l, 
or elsewhere, I had said anything which caused needless pain to 
the Bishop of London, I deeply regret it and hope for his for- 
giveness. His conduct with regard to the Episcopal letter 
caused nle at the tÏ111e deep grief. But he acted, I have no 
doubt, for what he thought the best, and for his kindness to nle 
since I shall always feel gratefu1." 


The ilis/lOp of Loudon to Canon A. P. Stall/e)'. 


"FULHA:\[ PALACE, S.'''., 611z JaJluary 1862. 
" 
Iv DEAREST STANLEV,-I dare say you will excuse me for 
having allowed S0111e days to pass without writing to answer 
your most kind note. You know how routine letters crowd upon 
llle, and prevent nlY having tinle to sit down quietly to write to 
a friend. 
" So 111uch has passed to agitate and distress you during th
 
last two years that I think it very kind in you to have Blade the 
l\lelllorandu111 of which you enclose a copy, and thus given llle 
the assurance that amidst all trials your friendship for lne 
renlains unaltered. But indeed I did not need the assurance, 
feeling certain that it was so. I know that as life passes and one 
loved friend after another passes before us into the world unseen, 
we both of us feel more and lllore that the remaining friendship 
of those who have been long intinlately associated with us 
becomes lllore precious. I anl sure I feel this as to old friends, 
and I know 'that you feel it also. It has been certainly one of 
the greatest enjoyments of Iny life to have been so intimately 
associated with you. 
'f 
\nd now as to the particular Inatter to which your l\Iemo- 
randunl alludes, feeling perfectly confident, as I have done, of nlY 
own desire to do right in reference to the painful state of things 
which has arisen since the publication of the ESSGJ's and Re'('Ù1t.1S, 
you may be sure I have been ready in Iny turn to feel and allow 
that you have acted in all you have done from nothing but a 
constraining sense of duty. Since ho\\ ever you give me the 
opportunity, I will tell you that you scarcely estimate aright how 
Hluch you have irritated 111any, who have the Inost friendly 
feelings, l
y SOlllcthing in your way of treating these subjects. 
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1Vlen feel that there are great principles at stake and that there 
is a very important difference between their way of thinking anà 
feeling about 1l1any of the highest Christian truths, and the 
nlethod, say, of Jowett's theology, and they are greatly irritated 
by being continually told by you that they all mean the samé 
thing. They feel sure that Jowett would disdain1 an identity of 
sentiment in such matters, say with Bishop Pearson, and they are 
irritated by what they suppose to be your attenlpts to show that 
they are fools for supposing they differ from the so-called negative 
theology, when they, according to your showing, in truth agree 
with it. 
" I\Iy belief is that a great deal of bitterness was infused into 
the controversy in this way (quite unintentionally on your part) 
by the article in the Edinburgh, and, if I nlay venture to say so, 
I think the sanle sort of irritation is kept alive by your quietI}' 
quoting, in the preface of your senuons, Jowett and Temple 
(without any sort of expression of the possibility of other people 
disagreeing fr0111 your estilllate) as two of our best divines. 
"People are always Inade angry when their feelings on inl- 
portant nlatters are ignored or passed over as childish and not 
worth considering. I wish you would take this nlatter into your 
thoughts. Nothing can be nlore desirable than the attelnpt to 
show, by a straightforward sound argunlent, how nluch more of 
real agreenlent there is than people suppose in those who 11lateri- 
ally. differ: but the proof of this is not helped by ignoring the 
real points of difference. I know you wish to know my real 
feelings on these matters, and so I write freely. Again let me 
say how thankful I am for all your friendship, and how earnestly I 
trust that all the bitterness which late events have engendered 
lTIay pass away.- Yours ever affectionately, A. C. LONDON. " 


It is not necessary, for the purposes of this book, to 
give the history of the prosecution and trial of the t\vo 
Essayists, Dr. \\Tilliams and lVlr. Wilson. The former \vas 
prosecuted by his Diocesan, the Bishop of Salisbury, the 
latter by a private clergyman, the Rev. James Fendall. 
After prolonged and elaborate consideration, and many 
\vearisome adjournments, the Dean of Arches (Dr. Lushing- 
ton) pronounced judgment on December IS, 1862, holding 
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certain of the articles of charge to have been proved, and 
sentencing each of the accused clergymen to a year's 
suspension. 
From the sentence thus given the hvo accused clergy- 
Inen appealed, as had been expected, to the Queen in 
Council. The appeals \vere heard in June 1863 before a 
Judicial Committee of seven members, including the Lord 
Chancellor (Westbury); the hvo Archbishops, and the 
Bishop of London.! The appellants in person argued their 
respective cases, the same counsel appearing for both 
responden ts. 
Stated in the briefest possible form, and omitting 
subsidiary and rejected charges, both Essayists \vere 
accused of denying, either directly or by implication, the 
I nspiration of I-Ioly Scripture, and Mr. \Vilson "vas ac- 
cused, in addition, of denying the eternity of future pun- 
ishment. These were the accusations ,vhich the Dean of 
Arches held to have been proved, and the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal \vas a\vaited \vith not a little interest. 
Bishop Tait took the utmost pains during the \vhole 
course of the trial, and a comparison of the judgment 
as finally pronounced, with the printed memorandum of 
opinion ,vhich he, like the other judges, had circulated be- 
forehand among his colleagues, sho,vs ho\v large a share 
he had in giving shape to the decision. 
Although the case \vas heard in June, the judgment 
\vas not delivered until nearly eight months had elapsed. 2 
They \verc anxious months. The sounds of the' Colenso ' 
'1trife \vere \vaxing louder every day, as the Bishop of 
Natal put forth one by one the .successive instalments of 
his \vork, and frightened Churchmen began sadly to com- 
plain that they \"ere being robbed of their faith by those 


1 The other members of the Judicial Committee present were Lords Cran- 
\\ orth, Chelmsford, and Kingsdown. 
:! Feb. 8, .864. 
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\\rho should have been its chain pions, and that the Bishops 
at home \verc apathetic and indiffcrent at the least. 

\s the time for delivering judgment dre\v near, the 
Bishop of London received a serics of long and earnest 
letters from Dr. Pusey, pointing out the cvil consequences 
that Inust folIo\\r should the essayists be acquitted :- 


., I a111 afraid of lawyers," he 
aid, .. and so I have ventured to 
write to your Lordship in what is a great crisis of the Church. 
. . . Day by day, since I heard the rU1110Ur of the i111pending 
judgn1ent, the thought of it has haunted 111e. It is the greatest 
crisis the Church of England has ever gone through. For 1, at 
least, see no way out of it, except that the Court 111Ust either 
affinn what has been a part of the faith fron1 the first, or, if it 
111akes the doctrines an open question, Blust tanlper with words 
in a way which will throw uncertainty on every nlan's Ineaning, 
and sanction unbounded hypocrisy. Your Lordship reillembers 
well the general indignation when 1\lr. \Vard proclain1ed that he 
held the Articles in 'non-natural' senses-and justly. For there is 
an end of all faith in each other, of all trust in man, if our hearts 
do not believe what in their plain nleaning our tongues profess. 
. . . If the highest Court of Appeal allows our clergy to take the 
word 'everlasting' in a :5ense contrary to its known English 
nlea1llng, . . . how can our people believe that we nlean anything 
which we say? ... I do not see what would be left us. .And 
it would be the highest Court of Jurisdiction which would he 
teaching the clergy and people to be thus dishonest with words. 
. . . \T our Lordship will, I know, forgive IllY troubling you with 
this. I know how n1any are praying in regard to the issue, and 1 
yet hope that God will hear us, and that He will incline the hearts 
of the judges not to allow His truth to be denied, or our people 
to be taught to nlistrust all which we teach in His naille for their 
salvation." 


..-\5 one of those beforc \vhom the case \vas heard, the 
Bishop could say no 1110re in reply than that a most care- 
ful and deliberatc decision \vould be given by the Court 
upon the facts bcfore it. 
" At last," to quote the \vords of Dean Stanley," the 
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judgment, to \\rhich the Church, not of England only, but 
of foreign nations also, had been looking fonvard \vith 
intcnse expectation, \vas pronounced. Noone \vho \vas 
present can forget the interest \vith ,vhich the audience in 
that crowded Council Chambcr listcned to sentencc after 
sentence as they rolled along from the smooth and silvery 
tongue of the Lorò Chancellor, enunciating ,vith a lucidity 
\vhich made it seem iInpossiblc that any other statement 
of the case \vas conceivable, and ,vith a studied modera- 
tion of language \yhich, at tinles, seelned to border on 
irony-first the principlcs on \vhich the judgment \\'as to 
proceed, and then the examination, part by part, and 
,vord by \\TortI, of each of the three charges that remained, 
till, at the close, not one \vas left, and the appellants re- 
mained in possession of the field." 
In judging the case, the Court declared its own powers 
to be strictly linlited :- 
" It is no part of the duty of this Tribunal," said the Lord 
Chancellor, "to pronounce any opinion on the character, effect, 
or tendency of the publications known by the nan1e of Essays 
and Reviews. Nor are we at liberty to take into consideration 
for the purposes of the prosecution the whole of the essay of Dr. 
\Villiams or of the essay of 1Ir. 'Vilson. A few short extracts 
only are before us, and our judgment nlust be by law confined 
to the matter which is therein contained. If, therefore, the 
book, or these two essays, or either of then1 as a whole, be of a 
n1ischievous and baneful tendency, as weakening the foundations 
of Christian belief, and likely to cause nlany to offend, they will 
retain that character and be liable to that condemnation notwith- 
standing this our judgment." . . . "On n1atters on which the 
Church has prescribed no rule, there is so far freedon1 of opinion 
that they 111ay be discussed without penal consequences." 
Proceeding to the charges in detail, and arguing each 
separately \vith the uhnost care, the Court declared itself 
h unablc to say that the passages extracted from the 
essays" op the subjcct of the Inspiration of the Bible 
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. c:lre contradicted by, or plainly inconsistent \vith, 
the Articles or Formularies to \vhich the charges refer." 
\Vith respect to the further charge against 
ir. Wilson, 
that he denied the doctrine of eternal punislunent, the 
judgment ran as fo11o\vs :- 


"'Ve are not required, or at liberty, to express any Opll1l0n 
upon the Inysterious question of the eternity of future punish- 
Inent, further than to say that we do not find in the Fonnularies 
to which this article refers any such distinct declaration of our 
Church upon the subject as to require us to condenln as penal 
the expression of a hope by a .c1ergynlan that even the ultimate 
pardon of the wicked who are condemned in the day of judgment 
Inay be consistent with the will of Alnlighty God. U . . . "On 
the short extracts before us, our judgnlent is that the charges 
are not proved." 


From this judgment, so far as the doctrine of inspira- 
tion was concerned, the t\VO Archbishops dissented, but 
Bishop Tait and the lay judges \vere unanimous, and Dr. 
\ Villiams and l\Ir. \Vilson \vere accordingly acquitted. 
The immediate result of this decision \vas a \videspread 
and not unnatural panic. Hundreds of the clergy, ,vho 
felt that the book \"as mischievous and \vas likely to 
corrupt the faith of their people, failed to see, or declined 
to see, that the court had emphatically refused to adjudi- 
cate upon the general character of the booK, and had 
insisted upon dealing merely \vith specific extracts in 
their strict gran1matical construction. For them it \vas 
enough that the essayists \vere u.1punished, and thus, as 
they believed, a grievous wrong comn1Ïtted, and, \vorse 
than all, ,,'ith the apparent approval of one of the Bishops 
of the Church. A defensive alliance \vas immediately 
cemented behveen the High Church and the Lo\v Church 
leaders, and \vithin a fortnight from the publication of the 
judgment, the follo\ving declaration \\yas sent by post to 
every clergyman in England and Ireland, \vith a lettcr 
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entreating him, " for the love of God," to append his name 
without delay:- 
"'Ve, the undersigned presbyters and deacons in holy orders 
of the Church of England and Ireland, hold it to be our bounden 
duty to the Church of England and Ireland and to the souls of 
11len to declare our firn1 belief that the Church of England and 
Ireland, in con1n10n with the whole Catholic Church, n1aintains 
without reserve or qualification the inspiration anrl Divine 
authority of the whole canonical Scriptures, as not only contain- 
ing, but being, the ,V ord of God, and further teaches, in the 
words of our blessed Lord, that the' punishment' of the' cursed' 
equally with the' life' of the' righteous' is 'everlasting.' 
"Signatures to be sent to the Secretary, COll1mittee-room, 
3 St. Aldate's, Oxford. 
" N an1es of Con1nlittee :-C. C. Clarke, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Oxford; R. L. Cotton, D.D., Provost of'Vorcester College; 
G. A. Denison, 1I..A..., Archdeacon of Taunton ; 'V. E. FremantIe, 
l\L.A.., Rector of Claydon: F. K. Leighton, D.D., \Varden of All 
Souls' College; J. C. 11 iller, D.D., S1. 11artin's, BiI:nlinghan1; 
E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew." 


The signatures of I I,OOO clergymen \vere obtained to 
this document in the course of a fe\v \veeks. The Arch- 
bishops, ,vho had formally dissented from the judgment, 
published each of them a Pastoral Letter explaining his 
position in the matter, and th
 wrath both of clergy and 
laity ,vas expen'ded chiefly upon Bishop Tait. 
"Haù the judglnent," it \\ as baid, "proceeded fronl the lay 
lords alone it would have been I110re easy to prove that they had 
been 111isled by their ine},.perience in theology. . . . But they are 
able to shield then1selves behind the authority of an Ecclesiastical 
judge, a Ruler in the Church, one of those whose' lips should 
keep knowledge.'" 


And again: 
"The course taken by the Bishop of London is disastrous to 
his own reputation. It has awakened mingled shame and indig- 
nation, not only among. the dignitaries and clergy of the Church, 
but, we nlay add, the laity, always excepting the minority of the 
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clergy, who may be called latitudinarians, and that section of the 
laity who may be termed freethinkers." I 


On l\'1arch 16th a deputation \vaitcd on the t\VO Arch- 
bishops at Lambeth Palace to present an addrcss signed, 
it \\yas said, by 137,000 lay mell1bcrs of the Church of 
}:ngland, \vho de
ired to thank the primates for the course 
they had pursued. 
No small number of the promoters of this "thank- 
offering," <is it \vas called, \\Tote at the same time to 
Bishop Tait; some in \\yrathful remonstrance, some in 
. 
U sadness of heart," and some in earnest entreaty that he 
\vould "even no\v" express his repudiation of \vhaI: Dr. 
Pusey called the" soul-destroying judgment" in \vhich he 
had con cu rred. 
In the course of a correspondence \vith Mr. Gladstone, 
d.rising out of the Bishop's published sennons, he ex- 
plained his position \\"ith some care :- 


The ]lisllof of Loudoll to the R
[[ht H01l. IT. E. Glads to 1l C. 


"LONDON HOUSE, Aþril28th, 1864- 
"l\lv DL\R 1\IR. t;LAI1STONE, . . . 1 feel greatly obliged to 
you for writing to me so fully and candidly your opinion on the 
judgn1ent of the Privy Council. Notwithstanding what you 
say, however, I almost feel that had you been on the Court, 
considering the nature of the issue ultio1ately referred to us, 
you could scarcely have C001e yourself to any other decision. 
. . . The fact is, that when such works as Essa)'s aJld RevÎe7(IS 
COOle before a Court of Law they must be judged not according 
to their' general tenor,' but by the force of particular extracts, 
and when these extracts are exhibited in their naked legal aspect 
they aSSU01e a very different character fron1 that which they 
perhaps presented when, viewing then1 in a popular and general 


1 This sentence from the Record is adopted with approval by the Qllarterl.J' 
Revie'u 1 , April 1864, p" 561. 
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way, we thought of their tendency rather than their strict logical 
force. 
"Hence the folly of such prosecutions. Nobody agreed 
with 1\1r. Gorham, hut when his opinions were exhibited nakedly 
bcfore a Court of Law it was found that to declare then1 
inadmissible within the pale of the Church of England would 
be to conden1n by implication, if not directly, the acknowledged 
and publicly recognised sentiments of very many who were n10st 
sincerely attached to the Church and had shaped all their teach- 
ing by its articles. It is ever so. Extren1e men insinuate or 
enunciate vaguely dangerous opinio.ns; when these are subjected 
to the sieve of a legal prosecution, the least objectionable part 
relnains for the Court to judge o( 
":rvIeanwhile, if we Inay look to results, it is satisfactory to 
feel that the Church of England, as it is ll10re cOlnprehensive, 
is stronger for the Gorham decision, the escape of Archdeacon 
})enison, and the recent judgment; and as I believe that in an 
these cases the Court decided justly, I do not think that, 
notwithstanding all alarms of 1850, 1857, and 1864, truth has at 
all suffered by the maintenance of justice. . . . I remain, nlY 
dear I\lr. Gladstone, yours yery truly, A. C. LONDON.'- 


In the n10nths of some\vhat \\-eariSOlue debate which 
follo\ved upon the judgment the critics of Bishop Tait 
grew louder and louder in their denunciations. 


., To the defection of the Bishop of London," it was said, 
"n1ay be justly ascribed all the n1ischiefs which are likely to 
follow from the disastrous conclusion of [the trial]. . . . It 
is very melancholy that the Bishop of London should thus give 
occasion to the enemies to blaspl
en1e. \Ve earnestly pray that 
he nlay be led to pause . . . [for] it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the evils which lnay arise fron1 the fact that an infidel 
party, both in the Church and out of it, 
upposes that its 
n1en1bers may now shelter thenlselves under the Episcopal 
n1antlt; of the Bishop of this vast I\letropolis." 1 


Bishop \Vilbcrforce undertook to bring the rnatter again 
before COI1YOcatioll, and formally moyed, on .f\pril 20th, 


I Record, April 25th, 1 86 4. 
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that inasmuch as the suit before the Privy Council \vas 
no\v concludcd, the consideration of the subjcct, \vhich had 
for three years becn discontinued, pending the judicial 
dccision, should be rcsumed, and a committee appointed 
to rcport upon the volume as a \vhole. This motion 
gave rise to a memorable debate, and in particular to a 
weighty and learned speech from Bishop Thirhvall of 
St. David's, \vho opposed \vith all his might, as did the 
Bishop of London, the reopening of the discussions in 
Convocation. Referring to the above-quoted 'declara- 
tion,' \vhich \vas then in pJ;ocess of signature among the 
clergy, Bishop Thirlwall pointed out that the document 
\vas so \vorded as to declare, not merely v:hat those ,vho 
appcnded thcir names to it believed, but ,,,hat \vas, and 
ahvays had been, the doctrine of the Church of England 
on the subject. 


"Am I to suppose," he said, "that the framer
 of this declara- 
tion believe that the youngest 'literate' -or illiterate, they 
often mean nearly the same thing-who has been last admitted 
into Deacon's Orders is competent to express an opinion upon 
the subject which has occupied son1e of the ablest and most 
intellectual minds for the last two years? And the young 
deacQll is adjured' by the love of God,' and as a part of his 
bounden duty to souls, to do what? . . . If Dr. Pusey is not 
able to satisfy us with his authority on such a question, will the 
name of this young deacon do anything towards it? '''ill any 
number of n1en signing it? If they are the names of persons of 
equal learning, equally competent to judge on such a very 
difficult question, I admit they will, b 1 1t otherwise I cannot con- 
sider these names, whatever be their nunlbers,-they are said to 
have exceeded 12,000-1 cannot consider then1 in the light 
of so many ciphers, which add to the value of the figures which 
they follow; but I consider them in the light of a row of figures 
preceded by a decimal point, so that however far the series may 
be prolonged, it never can rise to the value of a single unit." 1 


1 Chrol1Ùle of COllvocatÙm, April 21, 1864, p. 1532. 
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Not a little indignation \vas aroused by this some\vhat 
contemptuous estimate of the solemn declaration of the 
clergy, and by the Bishop of London's angry denuncia- 
tion-no milder ,vord is possible-of the form of the con- 
delnnatory 'schcdule' dra\vn up by Archdeacon Denison's 
committee thrce years before, and no\v resuscitated by 
Bishop \Vilberforce. 


"I deeply regret," said Bishop Tait, "that such a paper 
should ever have seen the light of day. If the book entitled 
ESSilJ'S and Reviews is li1..ely to do hann to the Christian faith 
_ . . [this particular answer] is a document which, I undertake 
to say, would be received with conten1pt and ridicule by every 
in1partial person who understands what the subject is which has 
been brought before us. Of all the foolish publications which it 
has been the misfortune of these controversies to call out, if 
there be one \"hich, n10re than another, is likely to injure the 
Christian faith, it is this. . . . I will put it to any intelligent 
layman or clergyn1an who is not already con1mitted on the 
subject, to read this paper, and I would ask him whether, in the 
nan1e of the Church of Christ, he would not request that it 
should, as soon as possible, be con1n1itted to the flames." I 


The Bishop of Oxford spoke \vith equal \varmth upon 
the other side, and in the end his motion for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to re-open the consideration of the 
subject \vas carried by the casting vote of the President, 
and two months later the Committee reported in favour 
of the synodical condemnation of the book. Bishop Tait, 
undaunted by the immensc preponderance of clerical 
opinion against him, adhered to his opposition to such a 
course. In the final debates upon the subject he again 
referred to the famous declaration of the 12,000:- 


" Noone will, I hope, suppose," he said, "that I think there 
is no cause for alarn1. It has been my belief for many years 
I ChronÙle of C01lvocation, April 21, 1864, p. 1549. The' schedule' to 
which reference is made will be found in the Chronicle of COllVOcati01l for 
June 18, 186,1, pp. 673-687. 
VOL. I. X. 
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that there is; but the greater the cause for alarm froin the spread 
of dangerous opinions, the greater the calmness and wisdon1 
required in selecting the proper rnode of Ineeting thenl. One 
great danger of the rise of erroneous opinions in all ages has 
been that they have produced stat
nlents equally and sonle- 
tinles luore erroneous than the statements which originally caused 
the alarm. . . . Reference has been TIlade to the Declaration 
of the clergy, addressed to your Grace and to the Bishops 
generally. Having looked at the docurnent very carefully, and 
considered the great nun1ber of signatures attached to it, I can- 
not help coming to the conclusion that a very undesirable 
anlount of excitenlent has been raised. . . . I think it most 
undesirable that persons sho'bld append their names to any 
dOCU111ent unless they fully and entirely agree with it-at all 
events to such a doculnent as this. N ow I understand that 
doclllnent to state nothing less than this-that it has been the 
Doctrine of the Universal Church in all ages that Holy Scrip- 
ture is not only our guide of life, and the lan1p that is to 
enlighten our path-not only our infallible guide as to faith and 
doctrine, but that in 111atters which ha'-e no connection with 
either faith or doctrine-as, for example, 111atters of physical 
science, every single syllahle of Holy Scripture is to be con- 
sidered as infallible. If that is not the Ineaning, and if the 
words of the Declaration have any n1eaning at all other than 
to express the agitation and unwise alann into which those 
who signed the Declaration were thrown, I should be glad to 
hear what that nleaning is." 1 


In the end, after prolonged and vehement debate, a 
resolution \\'as fonnally carried by a large majority in both 
Houses,2 synodically condenlning the volume (( as con- 
taining teaching contrary to the rloctrine received by th
 
United Church of England and Ireland in common \vith 
the ,vholc Catholic Church of Christ." 
A remarkable 
cene follo\ved in the House of Lords a 


] Chro1ticl
 of Convocation, June 21, 1864, pp. 1660-64. 
2 In the Upper House it was carried by 8 votes to 2. The minurity 
consisted of the Bishops of London and Lincoln, the Bishop of St. David's 
being absent. In the Lower House it \\ as carried by 39 to 19. -Chro1Z. of COllv. 
pp. 1683 and 1830. 
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fc\v days latcr. Lord IIoughton in a carefully preparcd 
specch, bristling \vith precedents, asked thc Lord Chan- 
cellor (\V cstbury) \vhcthcr Convocation had not exceeded 
its rights and exposed itself to penalties by this Act of 
Condemnation. The Lord Chancellor in his reply referred 
contcmptuously to thc condemnation as illegal, but not 
,vorth noticing, and took the opportunity to make a per- 
sonal attack upon Bishop \Vilberforce as its principal 
author :- 


"The judglnent," he said, "is sÍ1nply a series of well-lubri- 
cated terms, a sentence 
o oily and saponaceous that no one 
could grasp it-like an eel it slips through your fingers, a
d 
is simply nothing." 


Bishop \Vilberforce retorted in a scathing speech, de- 
livered at \vhite heat, and \vhile opinions differed as to its 
Episcopal character, he ,vas univcrsally felt to have come 
off victor in the combat. Bishop Tait, strongly as he had 
in Convocation opposed the action of his colleagues, no,v 
firmly supported the privileges of the sacred synod, and 
his frank and helpful speech in defence of the rights of the 
majority ,vhich had outvoted him dre\v the warmest 
thanks from the gentle Archbishop Longley, whose pro- 
verbial courtesy and kindliness \vere never more severely 
tested than during the progress of this tempestuous con- 
troversy. 
V cry little additional light is thro\vn by the Bishop's 
diaries upon the closing episodes of these long discussions. 
The follo,ving are among the occasional allusions to the 
subject :- 


Diary. 
"7 th Februar)', 1864.-To-morrow comes the final judgnlent 
on the Essays and Reviews. 1'he two Archbishops will dissent 
from the j\.\dgnlent as to the first charge against 'ViUian1s and 
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the first against 'Vilson. All the four law lords and 111Y- 
self agree. It is no doubt a nlost inlportant Inatter for the 
Church. 0 Lord, grant that all Il1ay be overruled for good, 
that no stunlbling-block Il1ay be thrown in the way of earnest 
Christians, and that Thy blessing l11ay watch over and guard 
Thy Church." 


"Sullda}', 17th Aþril-Next Tuesday COlnes Convocation. 
o Lord, watch over 1'hy Church
 Guide, calm, and settle all our 
111inds. Lead us to speak the truth in love." 


"SzI1zda)', 24th Aþril-In the n1idst of the tunnoils, and the 
attempts by the Record to separate 111C frOln n1Y clergy, this is 
satisfactory. Yesterday 1 \\as waited on by Champneys, Bayley, 
and Thorold, three of the best nlen in n1)' diocese, all of whom 
have signed the declaration which 1 so strongly denounced in 
Convocation and in Iny Preface.! They canlC to express their 
anxious desire that no unfriendly feeling should spring up, and 
to explain, more or less, their views in signing the dec1aration. 
1 do not think that any evil, but rather good, will spring from 
1l1Y so plainly stating my opinion. Lord, watch over Thy 
Church. Caln1 and support us all under present difficulties. 
Lead our souls to Thee, through Jesus Christ." 
"SCHOOL HOUSE, RUGBY, AIay 15, 1864.-1 alTI sitting in our 
old bedroom. The roon1 in which Catty, J\Iay, Craufurd, were 
all born. The r00111 in which I lay for so many weeks in help- 
less sickness. All the old familiar sights are round Ine, as 
fourteen years ago. But what changes in the living souls. . . . 
I :1.1n going to preach for the first time in that chapel for 
fourteen years and Inore. This morning I adn1inistered the 
Holy COlnmunion to above 230 boys. A noble, cheering sight. 
o Lord, bless the work here. Bless Telnple in his vigorous 
honest course. Deepen every religious inlpression of his teach- 
ing. Last night he addressed the con1municants in chapel 
with great earnestness and plainness." 


In the follo\ving sentences from a private memorandum, 
\vritten during the height of the storm, Bishop Tait gives 
expression to his o\vn vie\vs of \vhat was needed, \vhether 


! The Preface to Part II. of The IVord of God the Ground of Faith. 
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for safety or honest advance, during these heated disputa- 
tions :- 
"The folly of the publication of Essays and ReviezfJs, and, 
still n10rc, of Stanley's ill-judged defence of them in the EdÙz- 
burgll Reviclu, and then the madness of Bishop Colenso; these 
things have so effectually frightened the clergy that I think 
there is scarcely a Bishop on the Bench, unless it be the Bishop 
of St. David's, that is not useless for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the widespread alienation of intelligent nlen. . . . l\lcan- 
while I feel Iny own vocation clear, greatly as I sympathise 
with the Evangelicals, not to allow them to tyrannise over the 
Broad Churchmen; and to resist that tendency which is at present 
strong in then1 to coalesce with the High Church party for the 
luere purpose of exterminating those against whOln the cry is 
now loudest. I deeply deplore, and indeed execrate, the spirit 
of Inuch of the Essa}'s and Re7.!Íezos. I have lately read over 
again with the utmost care \Vilson's and "\Villiams' essays before 
writing ll1Y lllenlorandum for the judgment of their cases before the 
Privy Council. \Villian1s' spirit seen1S to llle even worse than I 
thought it on the fornler perusal. I do not wonder at the out- 
cry and alarm, but what are bishops appointed for except to 
direct the clergy in times of alarn1 ? I pray that I Ina y never fall 
into the snare of following rather than leading the clergy of 
my diocese. . . . 'Vhat is wanted is a deeply religious liberal 
party, and almost all who might have formed it have, in the 
alarm, deserted. . . . The great evil is that the liberals are 
deficient in religion, and the religious are deficient in liberality. 
Let us pray for an outpouring of the very Spirit of Truth." 
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BISHOP T AIT had from early years been promincnt in 
thc causc of Foreign 1\Iisslons. It ,,"ill be remembcred 
that as fello\v and tutor of Balliol, he joined ,vith thrcc 
others in founding a privatc socicty in Oxford for the 
discussion of missionary questions, and, both at Rugby 
and Carlislc, he did all in his po,ver to a\vaken and 
stitnulatc an interest in the subject. IIis one and only 
appearance as a spcaker upon a London platform, bcfore 
hc became Bishop, \vas at the Church Missionary Society's 
Annuall\Iceting in Excter Hall in 1855. The follo,ving 
lettcr to his sister belongs to thc same year :- 


"CARLISLE, 6th Aug. r855' 
" . . . Hayc you reåd Sydney Snlith's Life? 'There is a 
strange n1i
ture in his character of earnest COl1nnon-sense and 
fun. On the whole I think he will be thought Ulore highly of in 
consequence of the publication of the [.ife, though it Inay be 
doubted whether his religion was not injured by his strong sense 
of the ludicrous. I cannot forgive hÍ1n for his anti-nlissionary 
articles in the EdÙlbllrglt Rt7}ÙU.'. B i the way, have you read a 
channing little book of l\liss 'rucker's, The Soutllerll Cross and 
Cr01t.11l. giving an account of the wonderful progress of Christi- 
anity in New Zealand? I think it does one good to see the way 
in which Christianity presents itself in its siulplicity to those who 
have never heard of it before. Its great features stand out in 
bold relief. .And this is the way in which it best secures the 
Inind frOln being worried by little Dlatters-to dwell on its grand 
doctrines, which are so full of cOlnfort for those who are sincere." 
326 
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In the early years of his London Episcopate he lost 
no opportunity of expressing his interest in the subject, 
speaking three times in Exeter Hall in the course of a 
single year, besides preaching the great C.M.S. sermon at 
St. Bride's, and concerning himself actively in the ordinary 
business of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
It \vas in those years that the complicated and difficult 
question of l\1issionary Bishoprics came to the front, and 
Bishop Tait took an active, and for the time an unpopular, 
part in the discussions in Convocation and else,vhere. 
The controversies ,vhich raged over the person and 
office of Bishop Colenso \vere soon to force into promin- 
ence the ,vhole question of the Colonial Episcopate: ,vho 
ought to appoint the Bishops-ho\v and through \vhom 
,vere they to derive jurisdiction-and to what disciplinary 
authority \vere they subject. Already the importance 
and the ùifficulty of these problems had become almost 
painfully apparent. Up to that time (,vith the unique 
exception of the so-called Bishopric of Jerusalem, \vhich 
\vas provided for by a special Act of Parliament) no 
Bishop had any,vhere been consecrated in connection ,vith 
the Church of England to exercise his functions altogether 
outside the Queen's dominions. 1 The Bishops for India 
and the Colonies \vere, one and all, appointed by the 
Cro\vn, and furnished with Letters Patent defining their 
jurisdiction. As missionary "Tork extended-especially 
in countries like South .Africa-,vhere the heathèn mission- 
field bordered upon. the Colonial Dioceses, it became 
necessary to provide for the Episcopal oversight of such 
regions, and the question arose, By ,vhat legal process 
could such Bishops be consecrated? Clearly the English 


1 Even Bishop :\I'Dougal1, consecrated at Calcutta, under Royal Letters 
Patent in 1855, for missionary work in the island of Borneo, preserved the 
semblance of a Colonial Bishop by taking his title from the little island of 
Labuan, a dependency of the English Crown. 
, 
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sovereign could not gh'c Letters Patent, or confer a juris- 
diction; but, on the other hand, it ,vas absolutely \vithout 
precedent in the Church of England that Bishops should 
be appointed ,,'ithout any control or intcrvention on the 
part of the State, and it 'vas clear that the question, in 
,vhatever \vay it 11light be settlcd, must seriously affect 
the relation of the ,vholc Colonial Church to the Church 
at h0111e. So kecnly ,vas this difficulty felt that it "'as 
cven suggestcd in debate that the l\iissionary Bishops 
might bc consecrated as Suffragans under the Act of 
Henry YIII., and enter upðn their missionary ,vork as 
Bishops of "Bedford," (( Dover," (( Colchester," and so 
forth. 1 In [859 and 1860 the subject ,vas debated very 
fully in Convocation, and each House dre\v up a careful 
Report. The opinion of the la\v-officers of the CrO\Vl1 
,vas obtained to the effect that, Inuch as such a "novcl 
proceeding" \vas to be (( dcprecated and discouraged," 
they "yere "una \\'are of any statutc or rule of common 
la,v by virtue of \vhich the Archbishops or their Suffragans 
,vould incur any penalty from consecrating in this country 
a Bishop among the heathen." The dcbates \vhich fol- 
lo\ved "'ere long and sOllletimes heated, and in order to 
understand thcir drift it is necessary to bear constantly 
in mind that, in varying degrec, there ,vas in those years 
a quasi 'Establishment' of the Church of England 
throughout the Colonial Empire, and that in Australia, 
for exaIl1ple, the bishops and clergy \\"ere aboye all things 
anxious that no stcp should inadvertently be taken at 
home \\'hich might have the effcct of loosening that 
tie. 2 Bishop Tait, eager as he had ahvays been in the 
missionary cause, ,vas so impressed ,vith the importance 
of maintaining the Royal Supremacy as a bond of union, 
1 See Chronicle of Convocation, June 7, 1860, p. 285. 

 See, e.g. the petitions from the Austra]ian Church, printed in the 
Chronicle of COllvocation for 18 6 7, pp. 914-16. 
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and even in some sense a guarantee of orthodoxy, among 
the scattered Colonial Churches, that he repeatedly urged 
the need of caution in accepting the bold proposals which 
,vere made by Bishop Gray of Capeto\vn and others. He 
"'as, in consequencc, held up to frcquent obloquy as an 
opponent of missionary progress, and it Inay be ,\yell 
thcrefore to quote his own ,vords in explanation of his 
attitude. Spcaking in Convocation on June 22, 1859- 


"I have expressed nlY opinion," he said, "as to the many 
difficulties which lie in the way of the schenle, as I understood it 
was to he launched without any very competent authority, but 
this by no nleans would prevent nle fronl giving Iny cordial 
assent if it should, after careful consideration, prove to be a 
desirable thing. . . . The plan, as I understand it, is this-that 
under the 
Ietropolitan of the African diyision of our Colonial 
Church a Bishop should be consecrated for nlissionary work by 
hÏ1nself and his two Suffragans, the person so to be consecrated 
being nOlllinated by the l\Ietropolitan, a very serious change in 
what has hitherto been the universal practice of the Church of 
England, whether colonial or at hOBle. It is further proposed, 
as I understand, that these Bishops should be consecrated 
without the Royal l\Iandate, the reading of the Royal 
Iandate, 
according to the order of the Book of C01111110n Prayer, being at 
present a part of the Consecration Service. . . . 1"hese difficulties 
occur to 111e as very serious. I have thought also that there has 
not been a sufficient consideration of this very Ï1nportant point- 
whether, after all, this plan of appointing Bishops at the head of 
n1crel) inchoate churches is authorised by any ancient ecclesi- 
astical usage, whether the systen1 of the universal Church has not 
fr01n the earliest tin1es been this-that the Church shall be 
formed first and the Bishop shall COBle afterwards. . . . The 
great missionaries who spread Christianity in this country-St. 
Augustine, for example-did not conle as Bishops, but as presby- 
ters. There are difficult questions connected with the history 
and the laws of the Church, respecting which it would be nlost 
Í1nportant to ha\-e a full inquiry." 1 



 Ch rOlzicle of CO/l'(}ocatio/1, June 22, 1859, p. 15. 
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And again, on J une 
 I st, 186 I :- 


"'Yhat we desire to do," he said, "is to strengthen, by the 
bonds of love and of nlutual kindness, the connection subsisting 
between the several branches of the Church. . . . 'Yhen this 
nlatter concerning 111issionary Bishops first caIne before us, I felt 
in their full force all the difficulties which now pre
ent thenl
elves 
to Iny n1ind, and one of tho
e difficulties which I always felt was 
that a n1is
iol1ary Bishop stood so Inuch by hinlself, that if in the 
course of tinle he happened to be a 111an of eccentric Inodes of 
proceeding, he Blight, upon his own respon
ibility, cOlnpro111ise 
both the Church at hOlne and the Church in the Colonies, and 
yet have no authority to reprLsel1t the one or the other. l\t the 
sanlC tilne, neither the Church of England nor the Colonial 
Church near which he was labouring would have the power of 
applying to hiIn any sort of restraint; and, in point of fact, ) ou 
Blight in the course of ti111C have Bishops of thc 1110st unsound 
opinions representing the Church of England, and carrying on in 
apostolic succession, it n1ight even be, an altogether heretical 
Church. Such a thing exists at the present 1110111ent in the cor- 
rupt Churches of Asia, and 111ight conle to exist in other parts of 
the world-nan1ely, an heretical sect, headed by the Bishop or 
Bishops who derived their consecration fron1 the Church of 
England. That is an evil which I felt to be so great that I was 
very anxious that we should pause bt;fore we took any steps in 
the nlatter. . . . I look with a little alann to the tÏlne when these 
.Australian and African Churche') ll1ay on Ì1nportant Inatters get 
into a different position fronl that which they now occupy, and 
when that unity of the Church, which we all desire to see 111ain- 
tained in every branch of the Church of England, Inay be i111- 
paired. . . . I can conceive a provincial Synod throwing itself 
so c0111plete1y into a 111ediæval view of the Church as to Blake it 
very different froll1 that wide and tolerant and wise syste111 which 
we have inherited fro111 our forefathers. I can conceive that diffi- 
culty increased by the circun1stances in which these Churches find 
then1selves. . . . I therefore mn very desirous that no rules 
should be adopted by these Churches in the Colonies which 
should alter thenl so as to make thein different Eroll1 our Church 
at home, either on the side of greater exclusiveness or greater 
reliance on lnediæval traditions, and so on. N or, on the other 
hand, do I wish that any change should be 11lade on the other 
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side. I think that the 1110re they renlain like ourselves the better 
-that a Bishop of the Church of England going into one of 
these Colonies ought to endeavour to 111ake hin1')eIf the represen- 
tative of English Christianity, and that anything that confines his 
sYlnpathies to a sInall section of those alnong \\ honl he finds hinl- 
self will do infinite harnl hoth to the Church of which he is the 
head, and, what is of 1110re iInportance, to Christianity." 1 


Such ,vas Bishop Tait's vie\v, and to it he adhered 
through evil report and good report for several years. 
"By all n1eans let us have l\lissionary Bishops," he wrote, 
"but all in good tÍ1ne. Pes/iI/a lell/e. The autonomy of the 
Colonial Churches is growing fast-too fast; and this denland, 
like others, will he easily 111et before IHany years have passed. 
1-1 urry the 111atter rashly forward now-in defiance or scorn of 
State rules and aid-and you will cut these Churches adrift before 
they are olù enough or strong enough to be trusted." 


But events moved quickly, and the growth of synodal 
action in the Colonial Church, and the \vithdra\val, step 
by step, of Cro\vn authority in the selection and consecra- 
tion of Bishops, completely changed the conditions of the 
problem. 2 It \vill be necessary to return to the subject in 
a later chapter: enough has been said to explain one 
part of the Bishop's action in the controversy ,vhich has 
no\v to be narrated. 


1 Chronicle of C01tvoc:atioll, June 21, 1861, pp. 775-8. 

 Many years afterwards (in 1876) the Churcll Times, in revie\\'ing 
Bishop Gray's biography, wrote :-" Dr. Gray was in England again in 
18 5 8 , and fOl1nd bitter opposition to his plans from the Shaftesbury Bishops, 
and the first appearance of that enemy of God's truth, Dr. Tait, was as the 
opponent of any scheme for sending out 
Iissionary Bishops, which he was 
pleased to denounce as unscriptural." 
A correspondent wrote to ask .Archbishop Tait to authorise him to con- 
tradict this statement. The Archbishop replied:-" I think you will see that it 
would be quite inconsistent with sdf-respect for me to authorise any contra- 
diction of such a paragraph. 
Iy yiews respecting :\Iissionary Bishops were 
always very different from those of the ]ate Bishop Gray, and they remain 
now pretty nearly what they were in 1858. I should be glad on any suitable 
occasion to state again what these views are, and I belien
 you will find them 
best illustrated by the part which I am now taking in acth-dy plOlUoting the 
appointment 
f :\1 issionary Bishops in India. n 
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 or a long succcssion of ycars the name of Bishop 
Colen so ,vas on cverybody's lips, and the interest, in- 
dignation, and alann \vhich it excited ,,"ere shared by 
thousands \vho had no rcal kno\vlcdge \vhatever of \vhat 
the supposed arch-heretic had said. Ample Inaterial has 
been given to the "Torld for lcarning from opposite points 
of \'ie,v every detail of thc long and painful strife,! and 
only such parts need be recounted here as ,vill explain 
Bishop Tait's relation to thc controversy. As the issucs, 
ho,,"cver, \vere some\\ hat intricate, it is necessary to record 
thcse facts \vith carc. · 
In 1853 the H.ev. John \\'illiam Colenso \vas appointed 
first Bishop of thc ne\vly established diocese of N ataI. 
Hc ,vas sclccted for thc See by Bishop Gray of Capeto\vn, 
from \vhose un\\yieldy diocese it \yas severed. The 
technical steps necessary to effect this severance involvcd 
consequences unsuspected at the time. Bishop Gray had 
been appointed to his larger diocesan jurisdiction under 
Royal Letters Patent in the year 1847. As these Letters 
Patent, describing the original geographical boundaries, 
could not, it ,,'as said, be altered, Bishop Gray no\\' 
pro fOYJJlâ resigned his See, and ,,'as immediately re- 
appointed under ne\v Letters Patent, dated Decelnber 
8th, 1853. This ne\v doculnent declared him to be 
Bishop of the no,v reduced diocese, and to possess, 
in addition, metropolitan jurisdiction over the subor- 
dinate bishoprics of Grahamsto\vn and Natal. Bishop 
Colcnso also received Letters Patent declaring him 
Bishop of thc Diocese of Natal, "subject and subordinate" 
to the Bishop of Capeto\vn, to \vhom he \vas to take an 
oath of due obedience. Under these Letters Patent 
Dr. Colenso \vas duly consecrated, and took the required 
I The published Biography of Bishop Gray extends to 1198 pages; that 
of Bishop Colenso to 1431 pages; and no small part of the four volumes is 
devoted to this particular contron:rsy. 
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oath, and no one at the time suspectcd that anything 
informal had bccn donc. As .it after\vards turned out, 
ho\vcver, these ,vhole proceedings, so far as the jurisdic- 
tion conferrcd by the ne\v Letters Patent ,vas concerned, 
\vere in point of la\v null and void, for the following 
reason :-In the year 1850 a Constitutional Government 
\vas established in the Cape of Good Hope, including a 
Parliament, "\vith authority to make la\vs for the peace, 
\velfare, and good government of the settlement." And 
from that moment the Cro\vn ceased to have thc po,ver of 
conferring by Letters Patent any such cocrcive jurisdiction, 
ccciesiastical or civil, \vithin the Colony, as the ne,v 
Letters Patent professed to give to Bishop Gray. Strange 
to say, this point scelns to have been simply overlookcd 
by the lawyers \\'ho dre\v the documents of 1853 ; nor \vas 
it discovered till nearly ten years aftenvards. 
For several years after Bishop Colenso's consecration he 
\vas on terms of intimate personal friendship \vith his 
Metropolitan, \vho fully recognised the remarkable effi- 
ciency of his missionary \vork in the difficult diocese of 
N a tal. But his opinions, after a time, began to cause 
anxiety to his ecclesiastical friends, and matters reached 
a crisis in the autumn of 1861 by the publication 
of his COJJl1JleJlta1J' Oil the Epistle to the R01JlanS, 
\vhich \vas imnlcdiately denounced by Bishop Gray as 
U full of the most objectionable vie,vs, and entirely sub- 
stituting a new scheme for the receivcd system of 
Christianity." 1 It ,vas admitted by Bishop Colenso's 
friends at the time, and to some extent by his biographer 
t\venty years later, that in discussing subjects so momen- 
tous as the nature of our Lord's Atonement and the 
Eternity of Futurc Punishnlent, the Commentary set the 
popular theology altogcther at defiance; and it is in no 


1 Bishop Gray's Lij
, \"111. ii. p. 22. 
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""a y ,vondcrful that, proceeding from a Bishop of the 
Church, such a book should have a,vakened a loud outcry. 
]3ishop Tait, in COInmon \vith others in responsible 
positions, ,vas gravely anxious, and thought it \vise 
to \vritc an itnmediate letter of inquiry to Bishop 
1\1'Dougall of Labuan, Bishop Colenso's brother-in-la\\T, 
\\"ho replied as follo\\'s :- 


liishop iJI'Doltgal/ of Labuall to tIle Bishop of Loudon. 


· "SARAWAf..., Ju1te 30th, 1862. 
"
Iy DE-\R BISHOP,-1'hank you very 111uch for your kind 
note ahout thc Bishop of X ata1. I almost fear, fron1 a note I 
lately had from hiln, that he is not only disposed to stick by what 
he has written, but even to go further in the' free handling of 
Holy Scripture.' He has in hand a work of which he sent TIle 
the first part for TI1Y opinion, and which I could do nothing but 
utterly disagree fronl, and entreat hin1 not to publish ;-it is an 
attack upon the Pentateuch, denying its inspiration, or that it was 
written by J\Ioses. I have only scen the Introduction and the 
first chapter or two. His nlathenlatical notions and 'Vestern nlode 
of viewing things have plainly led him astray. He says, in short, 
that he can believe a Iniracle, but cannot believe in a bad sum 
and false arithnletical statenlents, and so he fans foul of the BooJ... 
of Nunloers especially, and points out what he conceives to he 
no end of nUlnerical l1lis-statements as regards the nUlllbers of 
the people at the Exodus, the ntnnber of priests, the inl- 
possibility of their making the journey to the Red Sea in the 
tinle stated, etc. etc. In f:'lct, it is an uttcr denial of any truth or 
authority in that part of the Bible, all owing, as it seenlS to 111C, to 
his arithlnetical and nlatter-of-f:'lct wa of looking at the Eastern 
language and Oriental statements and descriptions in which these 
facts have been conveyed to us. He tells me he has been lately 
working up his Hebrew, and thus the thing has grown upon hinl. 
I used, I know, to be the better Hebraist of the two, and 
since then I have had a great deal to do with Arabic and the 
languages of these parts, and I find that the nlore I know of 
Eastern Jninds and thought, its luxuriance and inexactness in 
the COlll1nonest statements, the less disposed I am to find 
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difficulties and food for doubt in the things that seen1 to have 
thrown poor dear Colenso into a sea of 111ental trouble anrl 
difficulty. T\Iay (;od grant hinl to see his way out of it! I love 
hinl nluch as a brother and a friend. I know him to be a noble, 
brave-hearted, loving l11an, but I can in no way agree with hin1 in 
theology. If he has published this new work you will know 1110re 
of it than I do; but as he said he wanted Iny opinion and that 
of his friends in England before he published, I hope and trust 
these opinions may have prevented his doing so. In that case, 
please let what I have said on the subject be entre 110llS, but I 
felt bound to let you know, after your kindness about the fonner 
book on the ROlnans. Poor J. ,V. N., he is much in Iny thoughts. 
I hope his cOIning to England will dispel the fogs Natal seems to 
have generated in his mind. If he had been here in IHY place, 
instead of in Natal, he would not have had time for encouraging 
these doubts and n1ists, and perhaps intercourse with Eastern 
people would have been a good corrective. ..- Very sincerely 
yours, F. T. LABUAN." 


\Vhen the first part of Bishop Colenso's book on the 
Pentateuch appeared, it ,vas immediately seen that there 
\vas good ground for the alarm expressed in the above 
letter. The volume contained a series of elaborate argu- 
ments to sho\v the difficulties surrounding the numerical 
and other details in the Scriptural account of the Exodus. 
These arguments, as Bishop l\l'Dougall had said, ,,'ere 
largely arithmetical,1 and to most readers it \\"ould appear 
that they did not greatly affect the sacred or historical 
character of the Pentateuch as a \vhole. But the import- 
ance of the volume lay in its Preface, in \vhich the Bishop 
proclaimed the general result to ,vhich his investigations 
had led him; namely, a conviction that the early books of 
the Bible 'vere so 'unhistorical ' that he could no longer 


1 e.g. a calculation as to the number of men who could stand before 
the end of the Tabernacle-supposing each man to occupy a space 2 feet 
wide, and the width of the Tabernacle to be 8 cubits of I '824 feet each- 
was solemnly elaborated to prove the' unhistorical ' character of Lev. viii. 3, 
" Gather thou all the congregation unto the door of the tabernacle."-(Part I. 
PP.3 1 -34.) 
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usc the Ordination Scrvice of the Church of England, in 
\vhich the truth of the Bible is assumed. He admittcd in 
a footnote that the decision just delivcred in thc Court of 
Arches upon Essa)'s and ]?'e1,ic'll's had led him to modify 
his original rcsolve that he must resign his Episcopal 
office, but the gencral tenor of his Prcface remained the 
same. 1 (( I appeal," he said, U to the strong, practical 
lovc of truth in my fello\v-countrymen, \vhether clergy or 
laity," for the promotion of such measures of reform in 
the system of the Church, that it may not becomc " neces- 
sary for me, or for those \\ ho think ,vjth me, to leave the 
Church of England voluntarily, and abandon the \vork to 
\vhich \ve have devoted ourselves for life." 2 The volume 
containing this Preface ,vas published in October 1862, 
and \vas follo\ved, thrce months after\vards, by a second 
volume \vith a further Preface, in ,vhich the Bishop de- 
clared it to be impossible for him conscientiously to use 
the Baptismal Service on account of its clear allusion to 
the Dcluge. 3 
Already the alarm \vas beginning to spread. At one of 
the private meetings of the Bishops in 1\1 ay 1862, ,vhen 
only the Commentary on the Romans had been pub- 
lished, it had been proposed, on the strength of a letter 
from Bishop Gray, then on his \vay to England, that the 
Bishops should discuss the question of a synodical con- 
demnation of the book. According to the account given 


1 The passage in question is as follow!' :-" For myself, if I cannot :find 
the means of doing a\\ay \\'.ith my present difficultit:s, I do not see how I 
can retain my Episcopal office, in the discharge of which I must require 
from others a solemn declaration that they 'unfeignedly believe all the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,' which, with the evi- 
dence now before me, it is impossible whol1y to believe."-(Part I. p. },.ii.) In 
a footnote he adds :-" This was written before the recent decision in the 
Court of Arches, by which, of course, the above conclusion is materially 
affected." But in subsequent pages of the Preface (pp. xxiv-xxxv) he 
reiterates his first contention, "notwithstanding Dr. Lushington's recent 
judgment." 2 lb. pp. xviii-xxxv. 3 Part II. p. xxi. 
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by Bishop \Vilbcrforcc,l it was only by Bishop Tait's 
rcfusal to join in any corporatc condemnation of an 
absent brothcr Bishop, \vho had not even bcen hcard in 
defence or explanation, that Bishop \Vilbcrforce \vas pre- 
vented fron1 carrying a rcsolution \vhich ,vould have 
prohibiteù Bishop Colcnso fr0I11 officiating in England. 
Bishop Tait \vas clear that such d. procecding \vould be, 
at thc lcast, premature, and probably most un\visc; and 
therc the rnatter rested for the timc. Bishop Gray and 
Bishop Colenso \\.cre no\v both of them in El?gland, and 
the appearance of the t\VO volulncs on the Pentateuch, 
Juring the ,,'inter of 1862-63, brought the \vhole question 
once 1110re to the front. 
T\vo letters to the Bishop Inay be quoted as sho\ving 
the different hopes and fe
rs \vhich ,verc stirring the 
various sections of the Church :- 


I?cv. Dr. ]J USfY to the Bishop of London. 


.. CHRIST CHURCH, Dec. 17, 1862. 
,. J\Iy 1))-=_\1{ LORO,- . . . \Vill your Lordship bear with Hle 
while I write on a very painful subject? I fear that your Lord- 
ship's Charge is construed as intending to shield such a case as 
Bishop Colen so's, while yet he is using his office of Bishop to 
propagate anlong our Inechanics disbelief in the authority of our 
Lord and of God's "-ord. Had he been ...lIr. Colenso still, his 
book would have been still-born. N ow it is read by tens of 
thousands because he is a Bishop. It is his office of Bishop 
which propagates infidelity. {; nbounded toleration to the laity 
is very different fro111 allowing Bishops and Priests to teach 
publicly grave errors, destructive of all faith. Up to a certain 
point a latitude has always heen allo,,"ed. But if such teaching 
as now clain1s to he recognised as allowed teaching of the English 
Church is adn1itted, I fear that the Church of England willlo
e 
the de\"out while she retains the indevout. People wait patiently 
to see what the result of this struggle is. Dr. .Jlanning is using 
it very succcssfuHy to detach peopJe fron1 the Church, and your 


I /
le, ,01. iii. p. 115. 


\'OL. J. 


\ 
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I.ordship will be probahly surpri
l:d, as I was, to learn that anlong 
our intellectual hut sceptical young 111cn there are not a few who 
will probably ulti111atcly escape fro111 scepticis111 hy taking refuge 
in the Church of ROlne. But the class of Wh0111 1 a111 thinking 
is not thi
, hut tho
e who think that a Church, if she allow such 
deadly denial of truth as is now daÎ1ning to beconle part of the 
recognised teLlching of the Church of England, forfeits all blessing 
fronl (;od, anù i
 disowned by H inl. rrhey would gladl} giye 
thdr lives for her, hut will not dare to stay in her if it should 
beconle recognised hy continual suffcrance that all truth or false- 
hood alike 111ay he taught hy her 111inistcrs. 
"I ha,'c trespassed upon your Lordship's tinlc, hut I thought 
that I 111ight nlcntion to yotl facts of which I 
un 1l10re likely to 
he cognisant than yonr Lordship.-T heg to renlain, } our Lord- 
ship's hnnlblc scryant. E. B. PUSEY." 


Rt''('. Dr. Ligll
rO{Jt to the llisllOP (Jf L(JlldoJ/. 


.. 'rRIN. CaLL., CA:\IBRIDGL, 

\õv. (9th, 1862. 
,. )1 Y DE.\R LORIJ, - . . . 'Ve were Bluch rejoiced here to 
learn that 
[r. 
[aurice had recalled hi
 resignation. I an1 sure 
it would have been a very grave calanlity for the Church at such 
a ti111C as the present if he had per
isted.l 
"I fear Bishop Colenso's book, poor as it is, will do a vast 
deal of hann anlong unthinking wcll-intentioncd people. The 
result, I anl afraid, Inust be to discredit reasonable inquiry with 
reverent spirits, and to divide IHen into two extrenle parties, who 
will wage fierce war against each other and tralnple the truth 
under foot hetween thenl. I have tried in vain to extract a grain 
of cOlnfort froll1 the publication of the book. I feel very strongly, 
however, that it is a warning against o\"ernluch caution in 
handling such subjects, for a nlor
 flank and liheral treatnlent of 
the difficulties of the Old rrcstalnent, if it had been general, 
would have drawn the sting of Bishop Colen so's criticisol, even if 
it had not rendered the puhlication altogether iInpossible. . . . 
T mn. Iny dear I.ord, 1110st sincerely and faithfully yours, 
" J. D. LIGHTFOOT:" 


The Society for the l'roIJagation of the Gospel fc1t a 
I 
ce p. 5 16 . 
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not unnatural hesitation about placing its block-grant for 
the ùioccsc of Natal in the hanJs of a Bishop ,vhose 

Ietropolitan was dlready denouncing him as a heretic, 
and whose successive books \verc exciting general con- 
:-;ternation. Archbishop Longley, ,vho had a fe\\. ,\'eeks 
beforc succceded to the Primacy, ,vas disposed to support 
the Society in handing its Natal grants to the Arch- 
ùeacons instead of to the Diocesan, but before doing 
so he consulted Bishop 'fait, \vho, consistently \vith his 
. pre\"ious line, replied as follo\\"s:- 


TIle Bishop of London to the 
,.J rchbishop of CaJlterbulJ', 


,. Dec. 22, 1862. 
" l\Iv DEAR LORD ARCHBISHOP,- . . . 1 take it for granted 
that it is a principle of the Society to pay all respect to those 
who are at the head of the several Colonial Sees, simply in virtue 
of their office, and that it is only in obedience to this principle that 
the Society has hitherto acted in any way through the Bishop of 
Natal. I know not who the persons are who now call on the 
Society in this distressing case to set aside its principle in refer- 
ence to Bishop Colenso, while in all other respects he is recog- 
nised in undisturbed possession of his office as Diocesan of Natal 
 
neither do I know how far such persons express the sentiments of 
any large body of the frienòs of the Society. But I do not think 
the Society will act rightly in following the advice indicated. I do 
not think the Society can, as Inatters stand at present, properly 
transfer to any other than the Bishop of the diocese of Natal 
that official position, whatever it be, which, according to its rules. 
a Colonial Bishop holds in reference to the Society's funds.- 
I am, very truly and dutifully yours, A. C. LONDOl\." 


Bishop Gray and his friends in England ,,"ere no\\" 
eager to take fonnal action against Bishop Colenso, and 
in a characteristic letter to the Dean of Capeto\vn Bishop 
Gray described his plan as follo\vs :- 
"Ja1l. 2. 1863. 
"I have been thinking a great deal about this trial, and I 
ha,'c to-da
 had a talk with S. ()XOtl. I{
 quite agrees with In)" 
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view. I am satisfied un these points :-]. The Bishops, even 
though only Grahanlstown and I should be present, 111Cet as the 
Synod of the Province, and also as a Court to try the C0111- 
provincial. 2.. \s a Synod they nlay declare what the faith of 
the Church is, and as a Court condetnn. I will not be bound by 
the narrow IÏ1nits, as to the Church's faith, laid down hy Dr. 
I.ushington or Privy Council. I wiII not recognise thenl as an 
authority as to what are the doctrines which the Church of 
England alJo".s to be taught.. " 1 


At the usual Bishops' lnecting held before the opening 
of Parlialnent, on };ebruary 4th, 1863, the position of 
... 
Bishop Colenso \vas again under discussion. l;rom the 
accounts of the Ineeting I1lade public in the Biographies of 
Bishop Gray and Bishop \Vilberforce,2 it appears that thë 
Bishops resolved by a large Inajority-( I) to ad\"ise the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to (( \vithhold 
its confidence fron1 the Bishop of Natal until he has been 
clearcd from thc charges notoriously incurred by him" ; 
(2) to inhibit the Bishop for the present from preaching 
in their dioceses. The follo\ving letter shows what \vas 
the Bishop of London's vie\\" as to the second of thcse 
resolutions :- 


The lJis/IOp of LondoJl to the Archbishop of CalltrrbuJ}'. 


"LONDON I-IousE, Feb. 4, 1863. 
" :\Iv DE"\R LOR1J,- The decision arrived at this day by a large 
body uf the Bishops, to adopt the Bishop of Oxford's 1110tion, and 
puhlish a fornlal docunlent binding the subscribers to inhibit the 
Bishop of 
 atal fronl officiating in their several dioceses makes 


I Bishop Gray's Life, vol. ii. p. 32. It will be observed that the :Metro- 
politan is as little lcady to be guided by the _\rchl>ishop's Court of _\rches 
as by the l'rivy Council. 

 See above, p. 283. It is hardly necessary to caution those \\ ho may ill- 
\"L'stigate the detail
 of this controvelsy against accepting the long account of 
these meetings given in Bishop Gray's Biography, as other than the personal 
re
ol1ections and impressions of one of the parties in a sharp dispute. 
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it necessary for me to state publicly to your Grace the reasons 
on which I have felt it incumbent on me to dissent from a large 
Inajority of ll1Y brethren. 
" Individual Bishops Inay, I conceive, properly enough prevent 
the Rishop of Natal from officiating in their dioceses if they think 
he is likely to do so, and that evil will arise; but such an inhibi- 
tion publicly announced as proceeding fron1 the united body of 
so many Bishops, whatever distinctions Inay be atteInpted to be 
ùrawn, cannot, in nlY view, be regarded otherwise than a
 a 
sentence, and that of a very severe character. The Bishop of 
Oxford's motion has therefore appeared to me unwise, and, to say 
the least, nearly approaching injustice. Unwise, hecause by in- 
11icting a highly penal sentence on the Bishop of Natal's person 
as the very first step in dealing with his book, it must in aU pro- 
bability enlist a large amount of synlpathy on his side. Unwise 
indeed, because it has so much the appearance of being unjust. 
It l1Hbt, I fear, degrade the sacred office of a judge, supposed to 
he held in this case by your Grace and the l\Ietropolitan of Cape- 
town, if not by others of our body. For it will appear as if the 
judges either desire to close the case prematurely by inflicting a 
very severe punishment without any bona fide intention of having 
their decision revised through further legal proceedings, or arc 
preparing to enter on their further judicial functions pledged to 
Ll sentence of condemnation, not only against the book, but the 
person of its author. ' 
"
Iy opinion is that at present the wisest cour
è would have 
been for each Bishop to deal with the existing scandal according 
to his own discretion, having regard to the circumstances of his 
own diocese, though I should have been ready also, had it 
appeared well to nlY brethren. to adopt and publish such a united 
resolution as that proposed by the Bishop of 'V inch ester, to the 
purport that, having regard to the judicial character of several of 
their body, the Bishops, while deeply deploring the Bishop of 
Natal's conduct, felt precluded, under the peculiar circu111stances 
of the case, froln pronouncing at this stage of the proceedings an 
opinion which could be construed Into a sentence. 
" Looking then with as much disfavour as any of nly.brethren 
(m what I mll fain to call the rash and arrogant speculations of 
the Bishop of N ataI, and being ready to take any Iegitin1ate 
opportunity of refuting his argunlents to the best of In)" ability, 
and of warning the people cOllllnitted to IllY care against his 
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errors, and what appears to 111e the very unhccon1ing spirit in 
which they arc urged, I greatly regret the decision at which a 
J11ajority of Iny hrethren has arrived, as likely, in Iny estimation, to 
extend th
 influence of the })ublication of which we all dis- 
approve, and place 111any of those who disappro,'e of it in an 
altogether false position. - T rClnain, 111 y dear Lord, yours faith- 
fully and dutifully, A. C. LONDON." 


In consequence of this lcttcr two further Ineetings of 
the Bishops ,,"cre held, and after long and heated discus- 
sion the 13ishop of London succeeded in securing the 
adoption by the assembled Bishops of a joint address to 
Bishop COICllSO, instead of the collectivc inhibition \vhich 
had been at first proposed. The address \\"as dra\vn up 
by Bishop Tait,l and, after a few verbal changes, \vas Inaùe 
public in the follo\\"ing form, and signed by forty-one 
Bishops, English, Irish, and Colonial, the only dissentient 
being the Bishop of St. David's:- 


.' To tIle Rigltt l
e'i'crcl/d J. U 7 . Colel/so, fJ.D.. 
Lord Bishop of J.."'atal. 


h \Ve, the undersigned .\rchbishops and Bishops of the Unit
d 
Church of England and Ireland, address you with deep broth
rly 
anxiety, as one who shares with us the grave responsibilities of 
the Episcopal Office. 
" It is impossible for us to l:nter here into argunlent with YOll 
as to your I11ethod of handling that Bible which we believe to be 
the \Vord of God, and on the truth of which rest all our hopes 
for eternity. Nor do we here raise t}1e question, whether you are 
legally entitled to retain your presel1t office and position in the 
Church, C0l11plicated, nloreover, as that question is by the fact 
of your being a Bishop of the Church in South Africa, now at a 
distance from your diocese and province. 
" But we feel bound to put before you another yiew of the casc. 
\, e understand you to say (Part 11. p. xxiii of your Pe/date/ft.-It 


1 Bishop \Vilberforce's ])iographer is in error in attributing its authorship 
to that Bishop. The original ::\IS. exists as drafted by Bishop Tait. 
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and Book of Josluta critiCtllly J
'xaJJljJled), that you do not no'\\- 
believe that which you voluntarily professed to believe, as the 
indispensable condition of your being intrusted with your present 
office. 'Ve understand you also to say that you have entertained, 
and have not abandoned, the conviction that you could not use 
the Ordination Senice, inasn1uch as in it you' n1ust require fron1 
others a solen1n declaration that they" unfeignedly believe all 
the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and IS ew Testan1ent"; 
which, with the evidence now before' you, 'it is Ï1npossible wholly 
tu believe in.'-(Part I. p" xii.) And we understand you further 
to intin1ate that those who think with you are precluded fron1 
using the Baptislnal Service, and consequently (as we 111ust infer) 
other offices of the Prayer-Book, unless they un1it all such 
passages as assun1e the truth of the 
Iosaic history.-(Part 11. 
I). xxii.) 
" Now it cannot have escaped you that the inconsistency be- 
tween the office you hold and the opinions you avow is causing 
great pain and grievous scandal to the Church. And we solen1nly 
ask you to consider once n1ore; with the 1110st serious attention, 
whether you can, without harm to your own conscience, retain 
your position, when you can no longer discharge its duties or 
use the fonnularies to which you have subscribed. 'Ve will not 
abandon the hope, that, through earnest prayer and deeper study 
of God's 'Yord, you 111ay, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
be restored to a state of belief in which you Inay be able with a 
clear conscience again to discharge the duties of our sacred 
office; a result which, fron1 regard to your highest interests, we 
should welcol11e with the n10st unfeigned satisfaction.- ,V e arc. 
your faithful brethren in Christ, 
[Here ftll070 the sigllallin's of for
l'-oJle Bishoþs.] 
., I
brliar.y 9, 186 3:' 


Bishop Colen so's answer \\'as to the èt1CCt that he was 
unable to cOll1ply \vith the suggestion Inade to hiIn. "To 
resign IUY office," he said, (C \\"ould be to aùn1Ìt that my con- 
duct ha
 been legally or nlorally \yrong, \\"hich I am \.cry far 
froln fecling." In the IneantinlC a discussion \vas raised 
upon the subject in both Houses of Canterbury Convoca- 
tion
 'The I..ower House, on the Illotion once ao-ain of 
, b 
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Archdeacon Denison, requestcd the Upper House to 
direct the appointment of a committee to examine the 
obnoxious volumes. The suggestion \vas earnestly opposed 
by Bishop Tait. In the course of a long speech, in ,vhich 
he pointed out the legal and other complication
 ,yhich 
surrounded the question, 


" No one," he said, "can over-estimate the difficulty of the 
position of those who are called upon at this 1110ment, as Bishops 
of the Church, 1110re or less to guide public opinion in these 
111atters. . . . The clergy consider then1selves properly bound to 
drive away all erroneous ar1tl strange doctrine, and none, of 
coursc, arc lllore bound to do so than those who hold our office. 
". e ourselves, with the great responsibility which falls upon us, 
holding a position which is looked up to as a very in1portant 
one, 110t only hy the Church, but by the \\phole country, Inay be 
supposed to be likely to treat of such n1atters with great caItl1- 
ness, and after Inature consideration. But the clergy generall), 
SOlne of thell1 at least, may be not unlikely-I say it with the 
deepest respect--to allow their zeal to get the bettcr of their 
discretion in their desire to drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines. . . . It was only yesterday that I received a packet 
containing a nun1ber of advertisements selected froll1 the news- 
papers, of sermons against Bishop Colenso's book. which were 
to be had for a l110derate sum, to he preached in the various 
pulpits throughout the kingdon1. Of course this is a luere insult 
to the clergy, and very probably the ad,.ertisenlents were in- 
serted in the newspapers by sonIe person who had no such 
senuons to dispose of, but who wished to represent the clergy in 
an invidious light. But still it points to an obvious danger, that 
persons not well qualified for the office' nlay think it necessary 
to step forth fronl the ranks, when eleir strength is not equal to 
the office of chanlpion which they choose for thelnselves. . . . 
I think we 111ight find other nleans of expressing our calm feel- 
ings on the subject than by engaging in such discussions [as are 
invited by the Lower House], and I feel confident, without 
wishing in any degree to nlagnify the office which we hold, that 
it is to us, in our capacity as Bishops of the Church, rather than 
to any discussions which shall be carried on in this or the other 
House of Convocation, that the country looks for quiet guidance 
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in these 111atters. Now I would wish to speak, of course, with 
the dcepest respect of this body, the Convocation at this 1110111ent 
assclubled. Yet it is a sin1plc fact that it does not c01l1n1and (so 
l11uch, pcrhaps, as we lnight desire-at all events, as 111any of our 
body desire) the unhesitating respect of the whole of the Church. 
. . . I do not apprehend that its decisions on this question 
would carry so 111uch weight as the caln1 decision, whatever it 
tnight be, of the united Bishops of the Church. Now, on the 
fonner occasion - the publication of Essays and ]r.ez'ieu's- 
though we were unable to take part in the discussion,1 a con1- 
n1Ïttee of the Lower House was nevcrtheless appointed; and of 
this I an1 perfcctly certain, that the publication of the book or 
report, or whatever it was which originated frOl11 that committee, 
was more calculated to dan1age the Church than any publication 
I have seen for a long time. It appeared to nle to bring to- 
gether in one short con1pendiunl all the objectionable statements 
of the book it conden1ned, and then, side by side with them, to 
put a nU111ber of the n10st n1eagre answers that could possibly 
be conceived. Of coursc, if that doculuent has received the 
approval of the Lower House, it nlust ue treated with the great- 
est possible respect; but it was not treated with respect by th
 
country, and the in1pression was that that docun1ent was any- 
thing but favourable to the cause it was intended to advance. 
. . . Bearing in n1Índ that the country does expect us-the 
Bishops - to guide it in this difficult nlatter, . . . I think it 
Inay be right for the heads of the Church, as they did by 
their answer to an address in the case of EssaJ's and Revieu.'s, 
temperately and quietly to intin1ate that they are alive to 
the great dangers which the book lnay cause. But on the 
other hand, being an}c.ious to discourage all unnecessary excite- 
Inent, all rash treatnlcnt of the questions at issue, and abon
; 
all, any petty and vexatious annoyance of the author of th
 
Look, which can only result in justly enlisting the sympathies 
of the country on his side; deprecating the slightest appearance 
of persecution, and still nlore of injustice--I think in this Ca5t\ 
as I thought in the case of Essa)'s and Rez,ie'lf.Js, that the ap- 
pointn1ent of such a cOllln1Ïttee as is demanded would be unwise, 
and do 1110re hann than good. I wish to express an anxiou:; 
hope and expectation that whatever is done may be so done as 
to tend to allay the natural anxiety of the country-that we 
1 See ahovc, p. 3 [9. 
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shall con
ider tenderly the feelings of devout 111en who finù 
their old and n10st cherished opinions rudely a
sailed; while, on 
the other hand, we by no n1eans overlook or undervalue the 
anxious longings of persons of unsettled Blinds. I do not see 
Jl1V way to agreeing to the proposal of the Lower House." 1 


Strange to say, only six 13ishops \vere present at this 
discussion, and as the President did not vote, the Inotion 
for the appointment of a COlnmittee \vas carried by thrce 
votes against t\VO, the Bishops of L.,ondon and St. David's 
forming the minority. 
Bishop 'fait's speech 
 ttractcd much attention, and 
\vas YChelnclltly denounced by Bishop Gray and his 
friends. Arthur Stanley, on the othcr hand, \vrote :- 


Canon .Ll. P. Stall/C)' to tIlt' Bishop of Londo1l. 


" CH. ClI., OXFORD, Feb. 20, 1863. 
":\Iv DEAR 13ISHOP,-1 have read your speech with great 
care and great pleasure. I think that it will have the Lest effect, 
and (though I should have thought a 1110re explicit statenlent as 
to the liberty allowed in the Church on the nlatter in discussion 
would have been not only right but prudent), I consider that it 
takes away ahnost all 111Y case against you in the 111atter of 
Essa)'s alld Revieu's. . . . Farewell. 1\Iany thanks. I CDn 
hardly express to you the pleasure given to me by these better 
relations between us.' -Ever yours, ll. P. STANLEY." 


lIearing that Bishop Colcnso ,vas pained at the per- 
sonal coldness \\'ith \vhich he had bcen reccived in England, 
Bishop 1'ait '\Tote to him as fo110\\'S :- 
" iJIarclt 3, 186 3. 
"I have heard this 1110rning froll1 
lr. T. D. Acland that 
you had expressed a wish to see n1e. I shall gladly hold nl)"- 
self in readiness at any tiule you ll1ight naUle. . . . Had it not 
been for the CirCUtllstance of Iny never having Inet you in 
former tin1es, I should have nlade a point of asking to see you 
before now." 
I Chro1licle of CoJl"L-'oL
atioJl, February 13, 1863, pp. 1092-1101. 
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1'he intervie\v took place ncxt day. Bishop Tait thus 
records it in his Diary:- 
H 5 th .lJfarch 1863.-Yestcrday I had a long conferencc with 
Bishop Colenso, frOll1 which I gaincd no hope. He seen1S 
fanatically convinced that he has a great Inission to save the 
theology and religion of England fron1 :l great collision with 
Science. He seemed to 111C very wild, and to be likely to go 
very far in discarding the old faith." 


Bishop Colcnso, \vriting to Sir Charles Lyell of the 
saB1C intervic\v, says :- 


.. I had half an hour's talk with the Bishop of London Ly 
appointlnent on \Vednesday last, about which I will talk to you 
on 'Vednesday next, if I have not the pleasure of meeting YOll 
before. He then spoke of your Look as lying on the table, and 
seemed to think that it was quite possible to hold both it and the 
Bible story as true in some sense." I 


...
 fe\\T \vceks later he again \\'rites :- 


" You will see that the Bishop of London does not act ,,"ith 
the other Bishops. The)', headed by the Bishop of Oxford, have 
cut n1e dead. But I lnet him in Pall :i\Iall a few days ago, where 
he was walking arm in arm with another Bishop, and I was going 
to pass hinl with a salutation. But he n1ade a point of shaking 
11le heartily Ly the hand, and stopping to ask ll1e SOBle friendly 
question, the other standing mute all the while. I could not see 
who it was: perhaps he did not know 11le." :! 



IeantÏ1lle the excitcnlent gre\\T, as the English Bishops, 
one aftcr another, responded to the addresses of thcir 
]{ural Deaneries by inhibiting Bishop Colenso froln offi- 
ciating in their dioceses. The Bishop of London issued 
no such inhibition, contcnting himself \vith the reiterated 
request to his clcrgy .. to supply the antidote \vhieh is 
1110st \,"anted, by upholding the positive proofs of the 
genuineness and inspiration of the Sacred \T olulne, which 


1 Bishop 
oIenso's Lzfe, VI)1. i. p. 237. 


Ibid. p. 239. 
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lnay \vell be brought fOf\\rard ,,"ithout Inuch contro\'ersy, 
and \vithout the slightest mention of the book against 
\\"hich the arguments arc directed." 1 
\Vhen the Convocation of Canterbury n1et in I\1ay, 
Archdeacon Denison carried through the House, almost 
,,'ithout discussion, the Rcport of his Committee upon 
Bishop Colen so's book. \\T arned, it may be, by the recep- 
tion accorded to his }{eport upon Essays and l?'e'i,iews t\\"0 
years before, and especially by the reference made to it 
by Bishop Tait, the Archdeacon had couched this Report 
in very different terms, rtlerely analysing the contents of 
})r. Colenso's volumes, as in apparent contradiction to 
statements both in the Bible and the Prayer-Book, and 
in\.olving, therefore, "errors of the gravest and most 
dangerous character." At the same time the Committee 
emphatically desired "not to be understood as express- 
ing any opinion opposed to the free exercise of patient 
thought and reverent inquiry in thc study of the \\Tord 
of God." 2 
\Vhen thc Rcport came before the Uppcr House, each 
of the leading Bishops adhercd to the line he had pre- 
\"iously taken. Bishop \Vilberforce pleaded earnestly for 
immediate action :- 


" It Seell1S to n1e," he said, "that onc Ineans by which we can 
bear our witness against error is by setting solemnly the mark of 
this body, meeting synodically, upon such erroneous teaching by 
one of ourselves, and declaring that it is, in our judgment, false 
and dangerous." 
 


The Bishop of London repeated his objections to any 
such formal action \\rhile the \vhole matter \,'as still sub 
Jitdice. Bishop Gray had already returned to Capetown 


1 Chronicle of COl/vocation, Fcbruary 13, 1863, p. 1094. 

 ibid. :\Iay 19, 1863, pp. 1175-1184. 
:.: ibid. I\Iay 19, 1863, p. 1164" 
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anù \vas about to bring his Suffragan to trial. From the 
decision to be arrived at in that trial, SOlì1C appeal, urged 
Bishop Tait, Inust surely lie, and ihc Archbishop, he 
thought, ,vas no\v being called upon to take part in pre- 
judging the very issue he might hereafter have to try. 


" I will never believe," he continued, " that it was the intention 
of the letters patent, or whatever it is that clothes the Bishop of 
Capetown with authority, to Blake hinl so irresponsible that there 
should be no earthly appeal fronl his decision. . . . 1'he Bishop 
of Oxford has very properly said that Bishops cannot be silent 
and express no opinion about the grievous errors that are brought 
before thenl. Of course we Blust e:\press our opinion, but there 
is a very great difference between expressing opinions on 11latters 
of doctrine, in fulfilling our comnlon Episcopal functions by 
preaching the 'Y ord of 'Truth and pointing it out to our clergy, 
and, on the other hand, sitting here in a judicial, or something 
very like a judicial, capacity. . . . If in our desire to warn 
people we hurry into any' decision' now, we nlay perhaps destroy 
our ability to afford thell1 that future and most effectual warning 
which it nlay be in our power to give them if we wait tin the 
matter is brought before a properly constituted tribunal. " 1 


'The debate \vas adjourned, and next day, in the Bishop 
of London's absence, a long resolution ,vas proposed by 
Bishop Sumner of vVinchester, and carried, to thc effect 
that ,,,hile the book did, in the judgment of the Bishops, 
"involve errors of the gravest and most dangerous char- 
acter," they declined to take further action in the matter, 
inasmuch as the book \vas "shortly to be submitted to 
the judgment of an Ecclesiastical Court." 2 
It \vas already in process of being so submitted. On 
April 11th, 1863, Bishop Gray landed at Capeto,vn, and 
iInlnediately announced that he \\"as ready to do his duty 
by citing the Bishop of Natal to appear before him for 
trial. F'ormal' ../\rticles of ..\ccusation' \verc in the next 


I ChronÙle of Convocation, 
lay 19, 1863, p. 1166. 

 Ibid. :\Iay 20, 1863, p. 1"205- 
, 
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But it gave frcsh strcngth to Bishop Colenso in his rcsolve 
to protcst altogcther against thc jurisdiction claimed by 
Bbhop Gray. 
The trial took place, as arranged, in the Cathedral 
Church of Capetown, in November 1863. The Bishop of 
Capeto,vn sat in pcrson as judge, \\7ith Bishop Cotterill of 
Grahamsto\vn and Bishop T\\'ells of Orange Free State 
as his assessors. It is easy to criticisc, and evcn to 
ridicule, the proceedings at this quasi-trial, conducted in a 
Inanner, to say the least, unusual, and unaidcd by the 
presence of any legal assessor or lay judge. But it is 
iinpossible to read the voluminous record of ,,-hat passed 
\\'ithout recognising the cxtreme difficulty of the position 
in \vhich Bishop Gray and those ,vho felt ,,-ith him had 
been placed. Their strongest religious convictions had 
becn roughly or contemptuously assaulted by a brother 
Bishop, ,vhose undisputed oath of canonical obedience 
seemed certainly to put him in son1e sense under Bishop 
(;ray's jurisdiction. The case \vas altogether nc\v in the 
history of the Colonial Church. Every successive decision 
in the la,v courts seemed to increase the confusion sur- 
rounding the \vhole position of Colonial Bishops in the 
growing autonomy of Colonial government. "That '\"as 
the value of their Letters Patent? \Vere such Bishops 
amenable to the ecclesiastical la\v of England? If so, 
,,-ith \vhom did it rest to try them in casc of offence? If 
not, to ,,,hat la\v \vere thcy amenablc? \Vhat \vas the 
real value and extent of a l\Ietropolitan's authority? \Yhat 
appeal, if any, lay fro111 his decision? On all these ques- 
tions, and a score of others, the la\vyer
 \\'ere hopelessly 
at sea, and gave contradictory advice at every turn. 


" It would not have ueen greatly to ue wondered at," wrote 
Bishop Gray, "if a few clergy in a distant land, without any gI'eat 
amount of learning or ahility, and without the opportunity of COll- 
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suIting any whose opinion ought to guide thenl, should have l1laùe 
Inistakes with regard to qucstions which have troubled and per- 
plexed the wisest and Inost learned, though I anl not aware that we 
have Blade any of 1110nlcnt. It may be said, perhaps, that, fore- 
seeing what was conling, I should have fortified Inyself on such 
<lucstions as I should have to consider, by counsel with the 
Fathers of the Church, and of clninent Blen learned in the law. 
But this was precisely what I endeavoured to do, though without 
any great results. l\Ien shrank, amid the uncertainties of the 
case, and the absence of precedents, fron1 giving any clear, 
definite advice, and I left England, after every effort to obtain 
authoritative and decided counsel, with the conviction that I 
nlust act upon 111Y own re
!Jonsibility; that I nlust decide the 
questions which I, at least, could not avoid, as best I ll1ight, and 
carve out a course for lnyself." 1 


'fhc difficulties and cOIllplications \vere ccrtainly ÏIn- 
Inense. The misfortunc ,,'as that the strong, brayc man 
\vho \vas callcd upon to face them \vas, alike by his natural 
temperament and by thc opinions to ,vhich he had com- 
mitted himself, unfittcd in a singular dcgree for this 
particular task. \Vhcn l\1r. Keblc extolled Bishop Gray's 
celebrated Chargc as looking "like a fragment of the 
fourth century recovered for the use of the nineteenth," t 
he very fairly described the position adopted by the 
Bishop. The complications and safeguards, resulting, for 
good or evil, from the conditions of modcrn Church life, 
13ishop Gray s,\'ept scornfully aside, absolutely sure of the 
truth of his o\vn opinions, and determined, so far as in 
him lay, to smite his opponents, hip and thigh, \vhatever 
thc la\v courts or the civil po\vcr might have to say to the 
contrary. His published Biography givcs abundant in- 
stances of his outspoken denunciation, beforehand, both 
of the ,vriter ,vhom hc \vas about to try, and of the Courts 
\vhich Inight be called upon to revise his decision. It '\"as 
to the actual prosecutor in the approaching trial that he 


1 J.ift, vol. ii. p. 73. 


2 Ió. vol. ii. p. 133. 
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had ,vritten about the "condemnation" of the accused. l 
To another he had written : (( I f he [Bishop Colenso] is 
tolerated, the Church has no faith, is not a true ,vitness to 
her Lord": 2 and to a third, "The Church of England is 
no true branch of the Church of Christ, nor is her South 
African daughtcr, if either allo,vs one of her Bishops to 
teach ,vhat Natal teaches, and to ordain others to teach 
the same. If the Faith is comlnitted to us as a deposit, 
we must keep it at all hazards; and if the ,vorld and the 
Courts of the world tell us \ve have no po\ver, we nlust use 
the power ,vhich Christ has given us, and cut off from 
Him and from His Church avowed heretics, and call upon 
the faithful to hold no cornmunion ,vith them." 3 
The full vehen1ence of his opinions, his intolerance of 
opposition, or even criticism, and his scorn of the 'time- 
servers' ,vho sho\ved respect to the existing Courts and 
modes of procedure, became more manifest, if not more 
earnest, in the years that follo\ved, when even his staunchest 
friends in England felt bound to deprecate the steps 
he took, ,vith a fiery disregard of consequences, in pro- 
moting what he believed to be the cause of truth. The 
far-reaching character of his l\Ietropolitan rights, as intcr- 
preted by himself, had long been a source of com bincd 
irritation and amusement to his suffragans,4 and in the 
delivery of his Capeto\vn judgment he gave himself a 
licence of criticism and comment not usually regarded as 
judicial. Before such a judge Bishop Colenso declined, 
not unnaturally, to appear. He remained in England, 
and contented himself with putting in a protest against 
the whole proceedings, and refusing to adn1it their legality. 
U For further explanation of his meaning" he referred to a 
lctter ,vhich he had \vritten to Bishop Gray t\\TO years before. 
1 See above, page 340; and Bishop Gray's Lif
, vol. ii. p. 3 2 . 
2 Lif
, vol. ii. p. 63. 3 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 64. 
4 See Bishop Colenso's Life, vol. i. p. 341, etc. 
VOL. I. ' Z 
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But he offered no 'defence' of any kind, and admitted 
without reserve the publication of the incrirninated pass- 
ages. The speeches of the prosecutors lasted for five 
days,l and on December 16th Bishop Gray delivered formal 
judgment, deposing the Bishop of Natal from his office as 
such Bishop, and prohibiting him from the exercise of any 
divine office ,vithin any part of the l\Ietropolitical Province 
of Capeto\vn. On a further protest by Bishop Colenso's 
agent against the legality of the proceedings, Bishop Gray 
replied, "I cannot recognise any appeal, except to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and I must require 
that appeal to be made ,vithin fifteen days from the 
. " 
present tIme. 
This was exactly ,vhat Bishop Tait had anticipated 
might happen. The only appeal recognised was to the 
Archbishop in his personal capacity, not in his Court, 
and Archbishop Longley had already, by his fornlal 
inhibition, prejudged the case. Bishop Colenso, accord- 
ingly, refused to have recourse to a tribunal, fell back 
upon the la,v, and claimed to be put in the same position 
as any other accused clergyman. 
Looking back upon the controversy now, after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, most critics ,vho are at 
the pains to examine what it ,vas that Dr. Colen so really 
said, ,vill doubt ,vhether to marvel more at the alarm his 
words aroused, or at the arguments employed in answer 
to them,2 either in the' Capetown Judgment' or else\vhere. 
But it ,vould be a sÏ1nple anachronism were we to criticisc 
Bishop Gray's action in the light of ,vhat would no,v be 
the general opinion of Churchmen. Whatever men's views 
as to the fairness or wisdoln shown by the Metropolitan, 
there were fe\v, of any party, who did not join in the desire 


1 Nov. 17-21, 1863. 
2 Some amazing specimens of these are collected by Bishop Colenso in 
the Preface to tbe Second Part of his Pentateuch, pp. xii, xix, etc. 
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that, at all events, Dr. Colenso should cease to be a Bishop 
of the Church. 
l\len like Frederick l\lauricc felt this perhaps as 
strongly as either the I-ligh Churchmcn or the r-:vangelicals. 
1\1r. Maurice, as \vill be seen,! thought a protest against 
Colenso's teaching so nccessary that he contemplated, on 
grounds not very easy to understand, the resignation of 
his o\vn incuInbency :- 


U "fhe pain \vhich Colenso's book has caused ITIe," he said in 
a letter to a friend, U is Inore than I can tell you. I used nearly 
your words, 'It is the most purely negative criticism I ever read,' 
in writing to hiln. Our correspondence has been frequent but 
perfectly unavailing. He seems to i1l1agine himself a great critic 
and discoverer, and I an1 afraid he has Inet with an encourage- 
11lent which will do hinl unspeakable ITIischief. . . . His idea of 
history is that it is a branch of arithmetic. I agree with you that 
it is very difficult to say to what point of 111ischief he may 
go, but it seems to me just as likely, with his tolerance of 
pious frauds, that he ITIay end in RomanislTI, and accept every- 
thing." 2 


In pronouncing sentence, Bishop Gray gave the incrimi- 
nated Bishop four months" grace,' within \vhich time he 
might make" full, unconditional, and absolute retractation" 
of his opin ions. Bishop Colenso, of course, took no action, 
and Bishop Gray, the day after delivering judgment, 
,vrote hon1c as follo\vs :- 


"'Ve are prepared, if there is to be a struggle with the worlò, 
to do what we believe our duty to our Lord requires us to do. 
If Civil Courts interfere and send Colen so back, God helping, I 
will e>..comnlunicate, and, if lllY brethren will join, will (if the 
Church at home is afraid to do so) consecrate an orthodox 
Bishop. I know that this will provoke the vengeance of the 
civil power, but I am prepared to brave everything in this case. 
If ever there was a heretic, Colenso is one. If we allow hinl to 


I See beIO\
, p. 5 I I. 


2 Lif
 of F. D. .lftltfrice, vol. ii. p. 423. 
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act in the nall1e of the Church the sin is ours, and the punish- 
ment will be ours. 'Yhat would our Lord have us do in this 
case? 'Vhat would the early Bishops and 111artyrs have done? 
They would have said, 'To whon1 we gave place by subjection, 
no, not for an hour.' . . . It is through Civil Courts that the 
world in these days seeks to crush the Church. 1'hey represent 
the world's feelings, and give judglnent accordingly." 1 


And again, a fc\v ,veek
 later, on hearing of thc 
criticisms made at honle upon his action :- 
"The line of the press and of Churchmen sickens me. 
I write by this mail to the. Archbishop, and pray hÍ1n, if Civil 
Courts reinstate Colenso, and prevent him froln consecrating a 
successor, to write and encourage nIe to do Iny duty to our Lord 
and to the Church, for which He gave Himself, and to elect out 
here and consecrate one without letters patent or other idle 
fornlalities. 2 


And again :- 
"I fully anticipate an appeal to the temporal Courts . . . 
perhaps a verdict in Colenso's favour-return to N atal-resump- 
tion of spiritual functions-excolnmunication-and then the real 
struggle. 'Vill the diocese place the appointment of another 
Bishop in my hands, to be consecrated in the teeth of the 
Crown without letters patent? . . . Upon these topics my mind 
is dwelling. Nothing has more discouraged me or weakened 
nIY hands than the low, worldly, servile view which nearly every- 
body in England takes of these questions. 'VeIl, say they, 
YOll have done your duty, whatever the result of an appeal 
to the Privy Council. 'Vhat would a Christian of the first 
three centuries have said to such a notion? And whatever 
your state in England may be, ours is that of the three first 
centuries." 3 


April 16th \vas the day up to \vhich it ,vas in Bishop 
Colenso's po,ver to retract, and express his repentance, 
and on that very day the indonlitable Metropolitan took 
ship for Natal. 
1 Bishop Gray's Lift, vol. ii. p. 108. 
2.Ibi d . vol. ii. p. 119" 3 ibid. vol. ii. p. 136. 
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" I start to-n10rrow," he wrote, "to take charge of the diocese, 
and, if I can, guide it into a right path. . . . Keble writes me Inost 
loving letters, and Pusey too, and Denison, in the tone of the 
shield, the sword, and the battle. . . . l'he real struggle is now 
coming on-hitherto it has ueen skirmishing. Now:t is with 
the world clothed in ern1Ïne. God defend the right." 1 


On May 18th Bishop Gray delivered in the Cathedral 
of the Diocese of Natal the fiery Charge ,vhich has already 
becn alluded to:- 


He had conle, he said, to "a widowed diocese. The whole 
flock is without its pastor. The clergy without their guide, 
counsellor, friend. The Church without its ruler. 1'he duty of 
111yoffice C0I11pelS Ine, sede 'lJacaJlte, to take charge of this diocese. 
I have COlllC alnong you for the express purpose of doing so. 
During the vacancy the clergy will hold then1selves responsible 
to nle." :t 


He recapitulated In vigorous language the sum of 
Bishop Colcnso's errors-" theories destructive of all 
Revelation-of Christianity itself-. . . put forth with 
the reckless arrogance ,vhich marked the infidels of the 
preceding century." 3 He recounted the process of deposi- 
tion \vhich had taken place, and announccd his intention, 
if need be, to proceed to a solcmn excomn1unication in 
accordance \vith the command of Christ and the injunc- 
tions laid do,vn in thc Canons of the early Church:- 


"Your late Bishop," he said, "led captive of the Evil One, 
has parted with the Truth of God, and now seeks to destroy that 
faith which once he upheld. If the Church were willing to keep 
him company . . . she would be a dead branch of the living 
vine, would wither away, die out. ::,he would be destroyed, and 
ough t to be destroyed." 4 


Bishop Colenso, \vho ""as still 111 England, replied to 


1 Bishop Gray's Life, vol. ii. p. 13 8 . 
3 Charge\. p. 20. 


2 Charge, p. 35. 
4 Ibid. p. 33. 
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this attack in a copious pamphlet. 1 lIe had already 
declared his readiness to appear for trial bcfore any com- 
pctent Court, \vhose proccedings should be conducted in 
accordance \vith English la\v, and he had undertaken, in 
such case, to raise no merely technical objection. I Ic no,v 
appealed to the Queen in Council as to \vhcther the 
deposition \vhich had becn pronounccd \vas valid, and on 
l\larch 20th, I S6S, the Lord Chancellor pronounced judg- 
ment in his favour, 011 grounds siInilar to those which had 
governed the decision in the Long case,2 nalnely, that the 
Letters Patent had exceeJcd their po\ver in professing to 
confer coercive jurisdiction upon the Bishop of Capeto\vn, 
and that, accordingly, "the proceedings taken by the 
Bishop of Capeto,vn, and the judgment or sentence pro- 
nounced by him against the Bishop of Natal, are null and 
void in la \v." 
Bishop Colenso's alleged errors of doctrine had not, of 
course, come, in any shape, bcfore the Court. 3 The gues- 
tion referred to the judges ,vas merely ,vhether there had 
or had not been a legal trial and a legal deposition. They 
decided that there had not, and the Bishop of Natal 
immediately returned to his diocese, reiterating his claim 
to be tried, if at all, by some process known to English 
la\v, either ecclesiastical or civil. He landed at Durban 
on November 6th, 1865, and, in spite of opposition, resumed 
his ministerial \vork. Thereupon" in accordance \vith the 
decision of the Bishops of the Province in Synod 


1 Remarks UpOll the Proceedillgs and Clwrge of the Bishoþ of Caþeto'uJll. 

 See above, p. 350. 
3 It is perhaps necessary to point out that the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which had adjudicated upon Bishop Colenso's petition, was 
not the much impugned Judicial Committee, "constituted as a Court for 
hearing Ecclesiastical Appeals." The matter came before the Court as a 
purely civil case. The Court had to decide whether a certain citizen of the 
British Empire had or had not been wronged. The judges were the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Cranworth, Lurù Kingsdown, the Dean of Arches, and the 
l\laster of the Rolls. 
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assembled, Bishop Gray, true to his word, pronounced a 
solemn sentence of "the greater excommunication," and 
required it to be publicly reaù and "promulged" in the 
Cathedral of the Diocese of Natal. This document 
declared John \Villiam Colenso "separated from the 
conlmunion of the Church of Christ," and" to be taken of 
the ,vhole multitude of the faithful as a heathen man and 
a publican."1 
Bishop Colenso replied in a long and careful letter 
to the excommunication and the documents ,vhich 
accompanied it, and again offered to submit his \vritings. 
.. in accordance with the provision in your own letters patent, 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury-not, of course, to the Arch- 
bishop in person, for that would be a D1ere idle fornl, since his 
Grace has repeatedly condemned me unheard-but to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury sitting in his Ecclesiastical Court, before 
which the case of any clergyman of his province, and of every 
dignitary below a bishop, D1ight be brought by appeal." 


Clearly, Bishop Gray could not admit such a reference 
to the Court of Arches ,vithout stultifying ,vhat he had 
already done as lVletropolitan, and he decided rather to 
strengthen his position, if possible, by obtaining the 
authoritative sanction of the Church at home to the steps 
he had taken against his recalcitrant or impassive suffragan. 
In the previous year, before Bishop Colenso's return to 
Natal, the Convocation of Canterbury had passed a guarded 
resolution expressing personal admiration of the C( courage, 
firmness, and love of truth" \\Thich had been sho,vn by the 
Bishops of South Africa in their "stand against heretical 
and false doctrine." 2 But this fen far short of the definite 


1 For the full text, see Bishop Gray's Lift, vol. ii. p. 248. 
2 For an explanation of the real character and purport of this resolution, 
which was carried without previous notice, and almost without debate, in 
the absence of Bishop Tait and others, see the speeches of the Bishops of 
Oxford and Ely a year afterwards (Chronicle of COl1'(}ocatio1Z, June 28, 1866, 
pp. 488-49 0 ). \ 
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indorsement of his action ,.vhich Bishop Gray desired, and 
no,v that his last step had becn taken, and the excom- 
munication formally pronounced, he felt it to be more 
ilnportant than ever that he should obtain specific and 
authoritative ans\vers to the questions he had officially 
asked ,vith respect to his own and Bishop Colenso's 
rclations to the Church at home. These questions \vcre 
reduced, for purposes of debate, to thrce :- 


I. "\Yhether the Church of England holds cOlun1union with 
the Right Rev. I)r. Colenso and the heretical Church which he 
... 
is seeking to establish in Natal, or whether it is in cOl1ununion 
with the orthodox Bishops who in Synod have declared hin1 to 
be ipso facto exconlIDunicate?" 
2. (Fronl the Dean of 1\faritzburg.) "'Yhether the accept- 
ance of a new Bishop on our part, whilst Dr. Colenso still retains 
the letters patent of the Crown, would in any way sever us fron1 
the 1\Iother Church of England? " 
3. "Supposing the reply to the last question to be that they 
would not be in any way severed, what are the proper steps for 
us to take to obtain a new Bishop?" 


These questions obviously covered the \vhole ground, 
and, as full notice of their discussion in Convocation had 
on this occasion been given,! it ,"as seen that the Bishops 
must necessarily make a public dcclaration of their several 
opinions. A debate of the utn10st importance accordingly 
took place. Bishop \"ilberforce urged upon the House 
the solemn duty of indorsing the Bishop of Capeto\vn's 
action by a forn1al declaration that the Church of England 
is not in communion \vith Bishop Colenso, but is in com- 
munion ,vith Bishop Gray. On the latter proposition 
thcre ,vas no difference of opinion; but Bishops Tait, 
Thirh\'all, Harold Bro\vne, and Jackson, succeeded in 
preventing any such fonnal pronouncement of non-COffi- 


1 ...\s contrasted \\ ith the pre' ions year, when the subject had come forward 
without notice. 
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munion \vith the Bishop of Natal as should seenl to admit 
the yalidity of the excommunication. A fe\v sentences 
from Bishop Tait's speech \vill nlake his position clear :- 


" I should have been very glad," he saiù, " if in SOlne rnode 
that would have avoided the appearance of difference of opinion, 
we could have communicated to the Bishop of Capetown our 
impression that the questions addressed to us were couched in 
such a fornl that it was ahnost impossible for us to return the 
answer which he desires. . . . Of course, in tinles of excitenlent, 
it requires great caution and considerable courage to endeavour 
to steIn the tide of opinion, especially as the comnlon sense 
which the English people generally show in all such nlatters 
decides that the cause 111aintained by the Bishop of Capetown 
is the right cause, however he has erred in his Inanner of ad- 
vancing it. N one of us have the slightest doubt that Bishop 
Colenso has published nlost dangerous books-books of the 
tendency of which I doubt whether he was fully aware when he 
published them. 'Yhether it be the case, as has been stated in 
the public papers, that he is about to proceed further with these 
dangerous publications, I know not; but what he has already 
done is sufficient to convince us that he is quite unfit to exercise 
the office of a Bishop of the Church of England. I only wish 
he had followed the judicious advice which we have gi,.en hiIn. 
I do not think he can, with any satisfaction to hiulself, any more 
than to the satisfaction of the Church, continue to perfornl the 
duties of the office which he holds. Rut, however that may be, 
he would not accept our advice, and we nlust take the 111atter as 
we find it. "\Ye are for the mOl11ent placed in the painful posi- 
tion of appearing to SYUl pathise witl) Bishop Colenso, and not 
with TIishop Gray. I think it 1110St desirable to state how far I 
synlpathise with the Bishop of Capetown. I have great respect 
for hiIll as a man of courage, as a 111an of undoubted zeal in 
carrying out what he believes to be true, and as a 111an honestly 
desirous of e).tending the Church of Christ according to his own 
views. Rut I hope I an1 not saying anything uncourteous if I 
say that on every occasion on which he has C0111e before the 
public, his conduct has Il1ade me suspicious of his own opinions. 
I consider him to hold very strong opinions on one side, differ- 
ing fronl myself and Il10re than one-half the Bishops of the 
Church of 
ngland. He is fully entitled to hold these opinions, 
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but I think there is this fault in his character, that he is not 
content with merely holding these opinions, but that he wishes 
to Inake every other person hold them too. And, therefore, I 
do not wish to endow hinl with anything like absolute authority 
oyer the Church in the colony in which he presides. . . . He 
asks,-Is the Church of England in comn1union with Bishop 
Colenso and the heretical Church which he is endeavouring to 
establish? N ow, is Bishop Colenso establishing a heretical 
Church? . . . Suppose We granted for a monlent-which I do not 
-that Bishop Gray had acted rightly and lawfully in excommuni- 
cating, where is the proof that if a clergYlnan, after taking an 
oath of obedience to one Bishop, refuses to concede that another 
Bishop has the power to e';.coD1Dlunicate him, he is thereby 
guilty of heresy ? No such definition of heresy has been given 
by any writer on the subject. . . . The whole n1atter turns, as 
the Bishop of Salisbury has ren1arked, upon the validity of this 
eÀcon1munication. . \nd that is a very difficult question. '''"hat 
is Bishop Colel1so excol11n1unicated for? Because he disobeyed 
a certain sentence. It was not for holding heretical opinions, 
but for disobeying a sentence condelnning hin1 on account of 
his opinions. He disobeyed that sentence, and appealed to a 
high Court in England, and that Court pronounced . . . that 
the Bishop of Capetown had no jurisdiction whatever over 
Bishop Colenso, and, therefore, that the proceedings against hinl 
were null and void in law. . . . I think it would be the right 
course for the Bishop of Capetown, instead of adhering with 
extraordinary tenacity to the step which has been declared null 
and void, to reconsider the matter, and endeavour to institute 
such proceedings as nlay be sustained by law; and I do not 
believe that any difficulty stands in the way of his pursuing such 
a course." 1 


The last paragraph gives Bi3hop Tait's answer to the 
question frequently asked of hinl both then and afterwards. 
I t used to be said-" You have sho,vn your objections to 
,vhat ,vas done, but \vhat do you consider ought to have 
been done?" In later years he frequently expressed his 
opinion that, if Bishop Gray had thought \vell to accept 
Bishop Colenso's invitation to submit the question of his 
1 Chronicle of COllz'ocatioJl, June 28, 1866, pp. 505-509. 
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hcresy to an Ecclesiastical Court in England, a conviction 
would almost ccrtainly have bcen obtained, not probably 
on the ground of the Bishop's Old Testament criticism, 
but of his teaching as to the Pcrson of Our Lord. But it 
\vas impossible for Bishop Tait, before ,vhom the case 
Inight have comc in the Court of .L\ppeal, to express at the 
tinle any opinion as to the probable issue of a ne,v trial. 
N or could the Bishop of Capeto\vn, \vithout stultifying his 
previous management of the matter, have listened for a 
moment to such a suggestion. He had, on his own 
responsibility, taken an indcpendent and, as Bishop Tait 
thought, an irregular course, and it ,vas no\v impossible for 
the Church at home to extricate him from the position in 
\vhich he found himsclf. 
Bishop \Vilber[orce's motion 1 \vas lost on a division, 
and the House contented itself ,vith affirming, ,vhat ,vas 
indeed undisputed, that the Church of England continued in 
communion \vith Bishop Gray. Even Bishop Wilberforce 
declined to recognise the excommunication as fully valid. 2 
He had, a year before, deprecated so extreme a step; 3 
but Bishop Gray ,vas not to be restrained, and his con- 
temptuous carelessness as to ,vhat the English Courts, 
either Ecclesiastical or Civil, might say, placed his friends 
at home in a rather uncomfortable plight. lIe \vas now, 
very naturally, disappointed and irritated by the marked 
refusal of the Upper House of Convocation to indorse 
\vhat he had done. And he \vas in no ,vay pacified by a 
furthcr resolution carried in that House, to the effect that 
neither by electing nor by refusing to elcct a new Bishop 
'\"ould thc Church in Natal sever itself from communion 
,vith the Church of England. .L\rchbishop Longley de- 


1 See above, page 3 60 . 

 Chronicle of Coltvocation, June 28, 1866, PP' 520-521, and February 21, 
1868, p. 1292. 
:: Bishop \\ïlberforce's Lift, vol. iii. p. 128. 
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clared froI11 the chair that ,\'hile he (C could never vote for 
a resolution \vhich could be construed as being a recom- 
Inendation to the Church to consecrate a ne\\. Bishop" in 
Dr. Colenso's place, he thought the general expression of 
sYIl1pathy and fellowship ,vas cc a harmless resolution, and 
calculated to give much comfort." 1 Bishop Gray, ho,vever, 
thought the comfort rather cold, to say the least, and 
\vrote home protesting passionately against the \vhole tone 
of the discussion :- 


He had read it, he ::;aid, "with exquIsIte pain and hun1Îlia- 
tion. . . . 1'he Synod of the 
hurch, expressly and deliberately, 
after long tin1c for consideration, refuses to say that the Church 
of England is not in conul1union with the heresiarch. . . . 'Vhat 
a position does this place the Church of England in! If she 
refuses to cast hin1 off, is she not iInplicated in his heresy? I 
confess that her act fills nle with the dcepest alarnl lest her 
candlestick should be removed. . . . She HUlst, I believe, repent 
of that her act, or perish. . . . 1'his surely is the secret cause of 
this sad act of the Bishops of the Church: they are not prepared 
to witness for Christ, or to reject this new Inanifestation of anti- 
Christ." 2 


I Chrollid
 of Convocatiol1, June 29, 1866, p. 595. 

 Life, vol. ii. p. 278" 
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THE controversy no\v entered upon a ne,v phase, and 
llishop Colenso ccased to be its promincnt figure. In 
the opinion of Bishop Gray and his supporters, the 
heretical Bishop had been duly deposed and excommuni- 
cated, and the lVletropolitan now regarded it as his im- 
[ncdiatc duty to secure the election and consecration of 
an orthodox successor for the Diocese of Natal. From 
the first he had made no secret of this intention, and 
Bishop Tait and Archbishop Longley had for some time 
been in correspondence on the subject. 


The Bishop of London to the Archbishop of Callterbury. 


" 201ft Aþril 1866. 
.. 
Iy DEAR LORD,- .. . I much wish something could be 
done to induce the Bishop of Capetown to pause before he 
proceeds to the consecration of a Bishop to act in Natal. Fr0I11 
what J know of the feelings of a large body of churchnlcn, I feel 
confident that if he takes this step without waiting for the decision 
of the 11aster of the Rolls, and for the .l\1inisterial Colonial 
Bishoprics Bill,l he will he held guilty of taking the law into his 
own hands, and having separated hinlse1f froll1 the Church of 
.England, and the Bishop whom he consecrates will be treated 
as a schismatic. This feeling extends amongst a large nUl11ber 
of persons who hold Bishop Colenso's errors in abhorrence, but 
1 See below, p. 3 6 9. 


:sG
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highly disapprove of any violation of the law in dealing with hinl. 
. -Yours faithfully and dutifully, .4".. C. LONDON." 


The Archbishop replied at some length, and Bishop 
1'ait again ,vrote as follo,vs :- 


The Bishop of London to tlte A rckbishop of Canterbury. 


" 1St .Afay 1866. 
"
Iy DEAR LORD,-Lct 111C thank you for so kindly and 
fully 
tating your views respecting the Bishop of Capetown's 
proposal to consecrate a new B;shop to act in N" ataI. 1\1 y anxious 
desire is that your Grace should know all the circulnstances, and 
the whole bearing of the case on the various parties in the Church, 
before anything is done. I have just heard of letters received 
fron1 '1)r. Callaway and two or three of the sounder clergy,' 
an10ngst the ten who are said to cOIn pose the whole Diocese of 
Natal, 'e
 pressing distress and apprehension under the pressure 
placed upon then1 to elect a second Bishop.' It would, I think, 
be very Ï1nportant if your Grace could see 1\1r. Bullock of S.P.G. 
and ask hinl what he knows of such a feeling in NataL 
"I aUl very glad to hear that the Bishop of Capetown is not 
likely to proceed before the GovernUlent Bill is brought into 
Parlianlent and the case before the 
Iaster of the Rolls decided. 
" The future position of the Colonial Church cannot be said to 
be known till the Bill heconles law, and, unless I mn 111isinfonned, 
it will contain a clause, insisted on by 1\lr. Venn and the 
Evangelical party, that n1issionaries and other clergy, as well as 
laity of the Church of England in the Colonies, who do not wish 
to subject thenlselves to the arbitrary rule of such Churches as 
that of South Africa, shall be recognised in their c01l1plete inde- 
pendence of any authority hut that or the Church of England at 
hOlne. This see1l1S to show how lilcly we are, if any false step 
is l11ade, to exhibit in the Colony of Natal, e.g. in the face of the 
serried ranks of R01l1an Catholics, the spectacle of three Churches. 
one headed by a Bishop c01l1monly regarded as heretical, another 
by a Bishop largely regarded as schislnatical, a third paying no 
attention to either Bishop, and professing no allegiance except to 
the Church at home. . . . 
" Lastly, I think this point is very Ï1nportant: let it be granted 
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ake that the Church in South Africa is perfectly 
free of all connection with the Royal Suprelnacy. .l\.. dispute has 
arisen in that Church, which has found its way to the highest 
civil courts, just as a dispute between ,V esleyan 
Iethodists 
Inight, and the Suprelne Court, while repudiating all coercive 
jurisdiction on the part of the Bishop of Capetown over the 
Bishop of Natal, has also given judglnent on the tenns of the 
voluntary con1pact which existed between then1, just as it would 
on the cOlnpact between various parties in a dispute of 
Iethodists, 
and this judgment has been to the effect that no such power as 
that claimed by the Bishop of Capetown, of deposing his suffragan, 
c)..isted uy compact. The case in this view is like that of a Free 
Church n1inister who lately appealed in Scotland to the Civil 
Courts to say whether the C0111pact by which he entered the 
Free Church has been violated by his deposition. 
., Certainly this view of the Natal Privy Council judgn1ent is 
widely taken, and any who take it would consider the consecra- 
tion of a new Bishop, without some fresh legal authority to do 
so, a flying in the face of the law. 
"I know you will excuse my writing so fully and freely, and 
attribute it to my wish that your Grace should be fully informed 
of the views of various bodies of attached churchmen who have 
no sympathy with Colenso, but deprecate hasty steps against hin1 
as likely to injure the Church.- Yours faithfully and dutifully, 
., A.. C. LONDON." 


The Archbishop, hO\\Tever, took a different vic\v. He 
seems, at this stage, to have encouraged rather than 
dissuaded Bishop Gray, and the arrangements for a fresh 
election in Natal ,vent briskly forward. A conference of 
those clergy and laity of the diocese who supported the 
l\'Ietropolitan ,vas held on October 25th, 1866, and the 
Rev. vVilliam Butler, Vicar of "VVantage,1 was elected to 
be " Bishop over the Church in Natal." The Bishop-elect 
consulted the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Oxford as to \vhether he should accept the nomina- 
tion. These prelates recommended caution and delay 
and further inquiry. 
) Now Dean of Lincoln. 
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"\Ve perceive," they said, "(I) That the electing clergy were 
a decided nlinority of the clergy of the Diocese; (2) That an 
equal nunlber voted for and against the proceeding to an elec- 
tion; (3) That some of those who opposed proceeding to an 
election recorded their refusal to receive a Bishop if he were 
consecrated as the result of so nearly balanced a vote. 1'hese 
considerations suggest to us the doubt whether there is, as yet, 
the proof which you have a right to require-(I) That the canoni- 
city of the election is certain; (2) That it will be recognised by 
the ::\letropolitan and Suffragans of the Province as canonical; 
(3) That it will be so recognised by the Church at honle. 
" \Ye further notice that though a large nlajority of the lay 
conlnlunicants present vote<\' for the election, yet that they 
al110unted only to twenty-nine, so snlall a proportion of the 
whole number of lay cOlllnlunicants in the Diocese that we 
doubt whether their vote can properly be taken as expressing 
, the assent of the laity,' nlore especially as we do not perceive 
that they pledged their order to nlake the needful provision for 
their Bishop. \Ve advise you, therefore, to suspend your de- 
cision until these ilnportant questions concerning your election 
shall have been conlpletely answered.-\\Tith earnest prayers to 
God to lead you in this Blatter to see and do His will, we relllain, 
eyer yours, C. T. CANTUAR. 
S. OXON." 


Aftcr further inquiry, ho\vever, the doubts of Arch- 
bishop Longley and Bishop vVilberforce seem to have 
been set at rcst,l but, owing probably to the approaching 
Lam beth Conference, any actual decision in the Inatter 
,vas postponed. 
In the meantime Bishop Colenso had brought an action 
at la\v to secure the continuance 0f thc income hitherto paid 
to him as Bishop of Natal by the Council of the Colonial 
Bishoprics f....und, and now withheld in consequence of his 
deposition. On N ovem ber 6, 1866, Lord Romilly (Master 
of the Rolls) gave judgment in Bishop Colenso's favour, 
and in the course of it controverted some parts of the 


1 Bishop Gray's Life, vol. ii. p. 304. 
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legal decision given by Lord \Vestburya year before as 
to the status of Colonial Churches and their Bishoprics. 
The prevailing confusion ,vas thus ,vorse confounded, and 
a fresh maze of complication \vas opened for thc sorely 
tried but undaunted Metropolitan of Capeto\vn, \vho 
arraigned the judgment, lI/ore suo, as" a most impudent 
judgment, artfully framed to crush out all life and liberty 
froIn our Churches." 1 
The troubles of the Colonial Church caIne beforc Par- 
liament on several occasions during thc session of 1866. 
On l\Iay 16th 1Ir. Card\vel1, as Colonial Secretary, intro- 
Juccd a 'simplifying' Rill, which might possibly have 
become la,v but for the change of Government, ,yhich took 
place a fe\v,veeks later. He ,vas succeeded at the Colonial 
Office by Lord Carnarvon, ,vho promised to attempt legis- 
lation in the follo,ving year. The debates ,vhich had taken 
place-,vhatever else their issue-sho\ved, at least, the 
ignorance and confusion that prevailed, even on the part 
of those \vho had given attention to the subject. One 
speaker after another referred in general terms to the 
opinion of Colonial churchmen, and this ,vas usually 
represented as being markedly upon \vhat Inay be called 
Bishop Gray's side. 2 The Bishop of London believed the 
opinion of the Colonies to be often misrepresented in such 
references, and, in order to obtain definite infonnation, he 
asked the Archbishop of Canterbury to issue a circular 
letter to the different dioceses. The Archbishop, after 
consulting Bishop \\Tilberforce, replied that there \vas, in 
his opinion, no particular need for such an inquiry. 
'fhereupon Bishop Tait detennined to act for hinlself. 
On October 13th, 1866, he \\Tote in circular form to 
aJI the Colonial Bishops, Deans, and Archdeacons of 


1 Bishop Gray's Life, yoL ii. p. 3 06 . 

 See, for example, the speeches of Lord St. Leonards and others in the 
House of Lords on July 13, r866. 
Y01.. I. ' 
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the Anglican Communion, dsking for specific infor- 
mation upon the disputed questions. H is letter ,vas as 
follo,vs :- 


"FULHAM PALACE, 
I 3th October ] 866. 
"ì\[y DEAR [LORI>],- It is prohahle that the connexion of the 
Colonial Church with the l\fother Church at hOlne will ne
.t session 
C0111e undcr the serious consideration of Parlianlent. Âs circun1- 
stances have very closely connected IHe with the difficult questions 
likely to arise, I an1 desirous to he in possession of accurate in- 
formation as to the feelings of the nlcnlbers of the Colonial Church 
direct fron1 thclnselves. I trust, therefore, that you will excuse 
nlC for asking you kindly to send IHe infonnation on SOll1e points" 
" I desire very lnuch to know what is your feeling, and what 
you believe to be the feeling both of the clergy and of the laity 
in your diocese, on the following points :- 
"/fì'rsl-1'he desirableness, or otherwise, of all Bishops in 
British Colonies receiving their 111ission fron1 the See of Canter- 
hury, and taking the oath of canonical obediencc to the Arch- 
bishop. 
"Secolld-\Vhether it is dcsirable that there should be an 
appeal in graver cases frOI11 the judglnents of Church Courts, or 
decisions of Bishops or Synods in the Colonies, to any authorit} 
at hon1c; and. if so, (I) to what authority, (2) under what 
restrictions? 
" Third-How far the Royal Suprelnacy, as acknowledged by 
the United Church of England and Ireland, can he 111aintained 
in our Colonial Churches. 
" FOllrlh- \ \That seClns the best guarantee for l11aintaining 
unity of doctrine and discipline between the different scattered 
branches of our Church in the Colonies. 
"If you are kind enough to answer this letter, Inay I request 
you to do so on thick paper, and in such fonn as will best enable 
rne to circu]ate the answers mTIongst 111Y episcopal brethren at 
honle. 
" I should be glad to do this, if possible, before or early in 
the next session of Parlialnent.- Your faithful hrother in Christ, 
" A. C. LONDON"" 


In the course of the next fe\v lTIonths the Bishop 
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received about eighty replies to his inquiry. The \vriters for 
the most part thanked him in cordial terms for the interest 
he \vas taking in these knotty problems, and sent hin1 
copious and statistical information. l 
Bishop Gray, on the other hand, ,vas indignant at the 
action of Bishop Tait. Writing to a friend, he rcfers to 
the matter as follows :- 


,. The Bishop of London has been very iU1pertincntlyaddress- 
ing not only all Colonial Bishops, but their clergy, on questions 
at issue. He will get well snubbed, for the clergy are very indig- 
nant, and say that they should have been addressed by the Arch- 
bishop through their own Bishops. I have sent copies of l11Y 
replies to him to the Archbishops, and to S. axon., and have 
written, in the nan1e of the Synod of the Church, fully and formally 
to T ßord Carnarvon." 2 


A fe\v sentences may be quoted from his formal reply 
to Bishop Tait's circular of inquiry :- 


"Your Lordship will, I trust, pardon me for saying that S0111e 
dissatisfaction has been expressed to nle, chiefly through the 
Dean and Archdeacon of another Diocese, at the course adopted 
by you with a view to obtain infornlation on nlatters relating to 
the internal condition of this Church. 'Yhile ready and anxious 
to afford any information in their power, the feeling of the clergy 
is, that that information should have been sought through His 
(;race the Archbishop of Canterbury, with whonl this Church is 
connected, rather than by official conlmunications fronl the 
Gishop of a diocese with which we have no inlmediate connec- 
tion; and that if the views of the clergy of these dioceses were 
desired on delicate matters affecting their internal state, they 
should have been approached through their Bishops. Colonial 
Churches are sensitive on the subject of Church Order, and feel 
aggrieved if they are dealt with differently from what one Bishop 


] "I cannot sufficiently thank your Lordship," wrote the Bishop of 
Guiana, "for the interest you are taking in the Colonial Church. That God 
in His goodness may give you strength equal to what is required of you, is 
our very sincere prayer." 
:! Bishop Gray's Life, vol. ii. p. 316. 
, 
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in England would deal with the Bishop of another diocese there. 
\Vith these few remarks I proceed to answer your Lordship's 
questions :- 
"I. 1"'he Canons of the Church require that all Bishops of 
a IJrovince shall, before consecration, be confinned in their elec- 
tion by the 'Ietropolitan and Bishops of that Province. 'rhey 
are bound by the same Canons to take the oath of Canonical 
obedience to the 
Ietropolitan of the l>rovince. And this has 
hitherto been the practice wherever there are Provinces and 

Ietropolitans in the Colonies. If by 'receiving their nlission 
frolu the See of Canterbury' be nleant a departure frolll 
this practice, there can be no doubt that it would be 1110St 
objectionable, inasll1uch as it ,vould be a violation of the custOll1S 
and Canons of the Church as received and acted upon in the 
Church of England. . . . 
"II. 1 think that all the Bishops of this Province, nearly all 
the Clergy, and the 1110st intelligent and earnest of the laity, 
would, if asked, desire that the question of the Final Court of 
4\ppeal for Colonial Churches should be referred to, and decided 
by, a National Synod, in which the Colonial Churches should h
 
represented. . . . Neither the Bishops nor the Clergy of this 
Province would ever consent to be subjected to the Final Court 
of ...\ppeal as now constituted for the Church of England. . . . 
"III. I ohject to the form of this question, and think it 
calculated to Inislead. It iIuplies that the Royal Suprenlacy, as 
acknowledged by the United Church of England and Ireland, is 
not acknowledged by the Colonial Church; and appears tu 
appeal to their loyalty to acknowledge it; whereas the real 
ohject of the question is to learn-and it appears to nle that it 
had better ha\'e been put in that form-whether the Colonial 
Churches are prepared to subnlit the ultÍInate decision of ques- 
tions affecting the faith to the Judicial Conunittee of Privy 
Council, which the Church of EngLtnd cannot he considered to 
have acknowledged; and, if not, whether to any other Court con- 
stituted by the British Parlianlent. I have already stated Iny 
opinion on that point. . . . 
"IV. Nothing, in my belief, but the speedy assenluling of a 
National Synod can bind the Churches of our Conllnunion in 
one, or prevent wide dissensions and probably separations. . . . 
"In conclusion, I beg to enter l11Y solenln protest against 
legislation for this Church by the British Parlimnent. . . ." 
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A fc\v \veeks later Bishop Gray ,vrote sending furthcr 
information, and added :- 


"I 111ust again express my regret that your Lordship should 
have forced upon the consideration of parties not very well able to 
understand the questions at issue, l11atters of very great 1110111ent 
to the future welfare of the Church." 


Bishop Tait replied :- 


.. I anl sorry that you should feel aggrieved by anything which 
I have thought it nlY duty to say or do in reference to the very 
grave and anxious questions which, arising at the Cape and in 
Natal, have threatened seriously to affect the Church at honle, 
and alter its whole position as we have received it fro 111 past 
ti111CS. I feel sure that if I saw you I could renlove fronl ) our 
n1Ïnd any unpleasant Ünpressions which late events have ll1ade 
upon you in reference to the line adopted by 111yself and a very 
large and influential portion of the Church at honle. I t is inl- 
portant that we should each remenlber how very grave are the 
points at issue, and give each other full credit for conscientious 
adherence to principle. I am in full hopes that I Inay see you 
at Fulham in Septelnber, and I believe the discussions at Lanl- 
heth will, by God"s blessing, lead to good results." 


I t was only froln South Africa that the Bishop received 
other than friendly replies, and even frorTI the Diocese of 
Capetown some of the clergy \vrote to hiln a joint letter 
in opposition to the views of their Diocesan :- 


., 'Ye are fully persuaded," they said, "that it is nlost desir- 
able, as a means of keeping up the unity of the Church, that all 
her Bishops in the Colonies, without exception, should receive 
Inission fro 111 , and take the oath of Canonical obedience to, the 
See of Canterbury. If the claim put forward by the Bishop of 
Capetown, to have his decisions as l\fetropolitan regarded as 
final, be allowed,-if, in other words, as he affinns, there is no 
appeal to any court on earth frolll a judglllent which he Inay pro- 
nounce as 1Ietropolitan, it is evident that the Suffragan Bishops 
of the Province are in a far worse position than the hunlblest 
Priest in pre- Refornlation tinles: he at least had an appeal to 
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the ROlnan Pontiff, whilst they are subject without appeal to the 
sentence, however arbitrary, of the 11etropolitan." 


It \vould of course be impossible to sumlnarisc here 
the voluminous ans\vers \vhich Bishop Tait received. 
Enough to say that they confirmed him in his belief 
that there \vas a great preponderance of opinion in the 
Colonial Church adverse to the policy of Bishop Gray, 
anù that they furnished him, in preparation for the 
events of 1867, \vith a mine of varied and valuablc infor- 
mation. I 


. 


The affairs of the South African Church \vere by this 
time exciting attention all the \vorld over, and one con- 
sequcnce resulting from \vhat \vas oddly described in Par- 
liament as their' red-hot tangle' \vas thc summoning by 
Archbishop Longley of the first 'Lam beth Conference.' 
The suggestion emanated, not from South ..l'\fric.a, but 
froln North America, but it \vas admittedly the Natal 
troubles that prompted and strengthened the appeal for 
such a gathering. 
On February 22, 1867, Archbishop Longley issued his 
invitation to the \vhole Anglican Episcopate, \vhich (in- 
cluding the Bishops of the United States) numbered at 
that tinle 144. The venerable Bishop of St. David's had 
at first opposed the issue of such an invitation, believing 
the intention of its promoters to be nothing less than to 
outvote, by the voices of Bishops from America and the 
Colonies, the more cautious resolptions of the Home t:pi- 
scopate. The influence of such d. meeting, he said, \\"ould 
evidently be brought to bear on the disputed question in 
order "to modify the Constitution and Government of our 
Church." This vie\\- \vas shared by the Archbishop of 


1 The letters in question, although shown at the time to such Bishop" 
and others as desired to see them, have never been published. They are of 
great historical interc
t to students of Colonial Church History. 
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York and the }
ishops of Durhaln, Carlisle, l{ipon, Peter- 
borough, and ::Ylanchester, \vho all rcsolved upon declining 
to attend the Conference. Bishop Tait had been expectcù 
to join them, but he took a bolder course, and expressed 
his cordial approval of such a gathering, provided its nature 
and the limits of its authority should be carefully specified 
beforchanù. 1 Archbishop Longley consented to this 
coursc, and his letter of invitation stated clearly that" such 
a meeting as is proposed \vould not be competent to make 
declarations or lay down definitions on points of doctrine." 2 
To allay the fears of the Bishop of St. David's, and to 
gain for the Conference the ,veight of his presence, the 

-\rchbishop gave him privately a further undertaking that 
the question of Bishop Colenso's position should not be 
one of those debated at Lambeth. On these conditions 
Bishop Thirhvall consented to attend. But \vhatever the 
value of these 'understandings,' 'it \vas certain that the 
conflict Inust be sharp bet\veen those \vho still desired, so 
far as possible, to preserve in the Colonies the same degree 
of liberty and discipline as are characteristic of the Church 
of England, and those \vho aimed at the "irtual inde- 
pendence of each Colonial Church, and the authoritati\"e 
recognition of its acts throughout the ...\nglican Communion, 
whatever the Civil Courts might say to the contrary. 
Bishop Gray \vas naturally regarded as the champion of 
the latter party, and he had the \varm sympathy of several 
Colonial Bishops, and of some of those belonging to the 
United States. His \vhole n1Ïnd \\'as set, \vith charac- 
teristic enthusiasm, upon securing that :ßlr. Butler should 
be summoned as Bishop-elect to the Conference in place 
of Bishop Colenso, \\'ho had received no invitation, and 
that thus Bishop Colen so's deposition should be officially 


I See Chrollide of Cowl/ocation, February 15, 1867, p. 807. 
2 See The Lambeth COllfertllLestifl867, 187 8 , al1d 1888(S.P.C.K.), p. 12. 
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recognised even before the meeting of the Conferencc. 
He even \vrote to Bishop \ Vilbcrforce as follo\vs :- 
" If the English Bishops . . . will not give the right hand of 
fellowship to hin1 who has been elected, . . . but ignore the act 
of deposition and separation from the Church, . . . they involve 
the Church of which they are Bishops in fornlal heresy, and- 
forgive tne for speaking what I feel-arc unfaithful to Christ, 
and betray His cause. God forgive me and teach n1e otherwise 
if I an1 wrong. 1 shall be the greatest sufferer if I be in error; 
but believing this, I do not see what other course is open to us, 
if that came to pass which appears too probable, but for n1C to 
resign my present position, 
nd with it con1ffiunion with the 
Church of England.)) 1 


Bishop \Vilberforce's Biography records his half suc- 
cessful efforts to restrain the ficry l\letropolitan, \vhose 
attitude-clear, outspoken, and indomitable-has been so 
far as possible described abo\'c in order the better to ex- 
plain ,vhat follo\vs,-Bishop Tait's scarcely less vehement 
opposition to a system and course of action \vhich "'ere in 
his opinion intensely hannful both to the Church at home 
and to her growing offshoots in the Colonies. To the 
general question it \vill be necessary to return hereafter. 
Bishop Tait's o\vn Diary ,vill best describc ,,"hat occurrcd 
in the Conference itself ,,"ith rcference to the 'burning 
subject' of Natal :- 


Diary. 
"\VOODSIDE, 'VINDSOR FOREST, 18tll seþt. I867.-Yesterday 
we held, at 5 Park Placc, in the rooms of the S.P.G., the 
pre- 
lÜninary 111eeting for the purpose of arranging proceedings, and it 
n1ay be well to n1ake a note of what took place. 
" l\let at 12. I travelled up in the train with the Bishop of 
Quebec-not inclined to be c01l1municative. I introduced 
J11yself, and he did the san1C. I took the opportunity of express- 
ing to hÏ1n n1Y views as to Lord Carnarvon)s conduct in dispens- 


1 Bishop Grays L
fe, \'01. ii. p. 330. 
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ing with the Royal 
landate at the election of the Bishop of 
Niagara, as explained in Parli::t1uent at the beginning of last 
session. Also I took the opportunity of showing how an appe31 
to the Crown could not be avoided, even by Churches not 
established, as shown in the recent decision of Lord \Vestbury 
in the Privy Council with reference to a lninister of the Dutch 
Refonned Church at the Cape, deposed by their Synod or 
Presbytery for denying the personality of the Evil Spirit. 
" I reached 5 Park Place in good tinle. .A. large assembly of 
Bishops, Hlany of whonl I had nevcr seen before, and some of 
whonl were so 111uch changed since I last saw them that I could 
scarcely recognise the new faces. Of the latter were New 
Zealand, Perth in Australia-even Nova Scotia. The others 
were chicfly Aillericans fronl the United States. There were 
present, besides those nanled-I\Iontreal, Capetown, Grahanls- 
town, Orange-River, Huron, Quebec, Ontario, Coadjutor of 
Newfoundland, Bishop Sn1Ïth, Bishop Trower, and a large body 
of Anlericans, including old Vernlont, the presiding Bishop, a 
jolly old Illan with white beard and wideawake hat j Potter of 
1\ ew York, like a very respectable English clergyman; Iowa 
and Louisiana. 
" At this prelinlinary lneeting there cropped up, as might be 
expected, all the difficulties of Natal and Church-and-State. I 
thought it well to let it be distinctly understood that I thought 
the R0111eward tendency Inore dangerous for our clergy than the 
tendency towards freethought, and stated that if the Natal 
question were introduced, the Bishop of St. David's and others 
would find themselves in a great difficulty, having agreed to 
attend on the distinct understanding that the subject would not 
be entered on. I pointed out to the Bishop of Capetown that it 
would be much better for hinl privately to take counsel with the 
English Bishops at honle, especially those who differed fronl hinl 
in opinion, and with SOlnc of his Colonial brethren, than to bring 
the subject before a nlÍxed body of English, Anlerican, and 
Scottish Bishops, nlany of whom could not enter into the diffi- 
culties arising fronl English law and the connection of the 
Church with the State. The Archbishop of Canterbury entirely 
concurred with me, but Capetown intinlated that he would 
ccrtainly bring thc lnatter forward. 
"\Ve canle to Fulhanl on Friday the 20th, to be ready to 
entertain, and from the 23d to 27th inclusive kept aln10st open 
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house. l Craufurd read a lesson in Chapel daily till Thursday, 
when he left us for Eton; and the little girls 'presided at the 
organ.' Our ...-\nlerican brethren were much touched by the 
presence of Craufurd and the children, and the part they took. 
"On the 24th the whole party started fron1 Fulhanl in 
carriages, some to the station, and sonle to go with Inc. \Ye had 
Holy Communion in the chapel at Lambeth at I I. A goodly 
array gathered from all parts of the earth. 1'he only English 
Bishops absent on principle :- York, Carlisle, Durhanl, Ripon, 
Peterboro', l\Ianchester. 1'he Bishops of Exeter, Chichester, 
Bath and 'V ells, and Hereford are all ill. The sennon uy the 
Bishop of Illinois was wordy, but not devoid of a certain kind of 
inlpressiveness. The subject' was not clear-' \Ye fill up what 
is behind in the sufferings of Christ.' The characteristics of the 
Episcopal work, (),\uff.îç. 1'he Bishop of Oxford was very 11luch 
afraid of ridicule attaching to us all if the sernlon were published, 
as the hospitalities of the week were not very like afflictions. 
'There certainly was an unreality in the sernlon. 1'he best part 
of it, one .\nlerican Bishop pointed out, was a passage contrast- 
ing the world and the Church. 
" I like the Bishop of Illinois, and though certainly it appeared 
to nle that he was too fluent, I do not know that I should have 
thought luore of his wordiness if our Anlerican brethren had not 
spoken of it as they did, tellfng the story of a great speech 
which he luade in their Convention. The speech ended, the 
Bishops retired, and in the room in which several were spending 
the evening was a new Dictionary. ' \Vhat is it?' 'Y ou will see 
on the title-page that it professes to contain 4000 new words.' 
, Let us begin by returning thanks that our brother of Illinois had 
not seen it, or he would have gone on for ever.' 
".After the first day we did not nleet again in Lalubcth 
Chapel. In the great dining-hall in which we sat, surrounded 
by the pictures of the Archbishops, we had a few prayers at the 
conlnlencenlent of each of the four sittings, and those who were 
our guests assenlbled each nlorning and evening in Fulhanl 
Chapel. 
" As to our discussions, it is inlPossible now to recall them all. 
The Conference decided not to admit the Press,-to have only 



Iost of the Bishops who were living in or near London, including 
Dishop Gray, were invitetl to dine daily at Fulham during the Conference, 
and fifteen Bishops spent the week there as the Bishop of Lonùon's guests. 
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two reporters, who would Inake out a fair copy of their short- 
hand notes, and place theln in the Archbishop's custody, to be 
deposited in Lalnbeth Library. 'fhe Pastoral and the resolutions 
adopted are alone published. 1'he great discussions were, as 
nlight naturally be expected, on the following points :-Ist, 
'Vhether or no the Natal question was to be introduced. Its 
introduction most strongly opposed by S1. David's, who declared 
that he canle there on the faith of the Archbishop's programlne, 
and ended his appeal, 'I throw myself on your Grace's honour 
and good faith.' I wish I could have had a photograph of the 
old n1an as he pronounced these words with the utnlost 
vehen1ence and solelnnity of manner and voice. Old Vern10nt 
proposed a very strong resolution pronouncing Colenso ex- 
comnlunicated, but he got no backers. New Zealand committed 
the great mistake of attacking the Bishop of St. David's for his 
charge reflecting on Capetown. This produced a storm, and let 
the Aluericans and Colonials understand that S1. David's was 
looked on as a sacro-sanc1. I first rose to the rescue, and then 
the Bishop of Ely (Harold Browne) in grcat enlotion reproved 
New Zealand, declaring S1. David's to be not only the n10st 
learned prelate in Europe, but probably the nlost learned prelate 
who had ever presided over any See. The Archbishop ended 
the nlatter by declaring that he did not think it C0111petent to 
introduce the Natal question except in the guarded way adopted 
in a resolution which appointed a C0111nliUee to go into the 
question of the scandal existing in that diocese. But this 
decision was very nluch against the feelings of the more ardent 
spirits, and atten1pts were Inade each day to reintroduce the 
dangerous subject. A paper was drawn up by the Bishop of 
Oxford, and circulated privately for signatures, declaring that 
those who subscribed acknowledged the spiritual force of Bishop 
Gray's sentence against Colen so. I of course refused to sign 
this, on the ground that I believed the sentence had been pro- 
nounced null and void by the highest Court of the reahl1. 
Harold Browne of Ely refused, on the ground that a l\Ietropolitan 
had not power to depose a Bishop in the way Bishop Gray had 
done, even by the purely ecclesiastical law. It was insisted on 
that this paper, if it did receive signatures, should in no way he 
connected with the L.alnbeth Conference, but Le considered 
the private act of those who signed it. 
.. To the ,Bishop of Kew Zealand we were indebted for 
l 
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closing wartn discussion. It was latc on the fourth day, and 
thanks were expressed (I think by the Archbishop of Arn1agh) 
for the tone which had anilnated the meeting, and everyone 
seemed pleased. New Zealand rose to second the resolution of 
i\rnlagh, and to our surprise poured forth his regrets and dis- 
approval in a way that shocked us. He spoke bitterly of Stanley 
having declined to give the .Abbey, reproached the Established 
Church for trusting to an arn1 of flesh, and altogether spoke in 
such a spirit-holding up his Colonial Church as our nlodel- 
that I could not contain nlyself, and spoke in severe rebuke, and 
think I expres::,ed nlyself as I ought. I believe the meeting 
generally approved. ,\.,. ordsworth of St. Andrews fully indorsed 
what I said of the Establi
hed Church, and Oxford Inade an 
apologetic speech for New Zealand. 
" 'rhus far all had gone well. 1"'here had been ebullitions, but 
the general tone was good. It was late on the fourth day-the 
tÎ111C when wc were all expected at St. Janles's Hall for the great 
S. P. G. Ineeting was long past; sonlc, as the .L\rchbishop of Dublin, 
had left-when the Bishop of Capetown suddenly proposed 
that the Conference should adopt the resolution of Convocation 
respecting Natal. 1'he greatest confusion ensued. Hc declared 
that he would resign his Bishopric unless his proposal was 
adopted. Noone knew what the resolution which he proposed 
we should adopt was. It was with great difficulty that we could 
set what he wanted read. I got from hinl the Chronicle of Con- 
vocation, froln which he was reading, and found that he had 
on1Ïtted the first clause of a hypothetical sentence-' If it be 
decided that a new Bishop for Natal should be consecrated.' I 
insisted on these words being inserted. A vote was hurried 
on, and began to be taken. 'fhe Bishop of 'Vinchester Inoved 
that the subject be referred to the comlnittee on the Natal 
question. Capetown's friends becanle greatly excited. Oxford 
protested that the question had been put, and that it was not 
competent now to introduce an anlendlnent. Capetown tried to 
get both the resolutions passed by Convocation adopted by us. 
The Archbishop (who ought, after his previous decision, to have 
prevented this new question fronl being raised at the last 
mon1ent) thought that the Bishop of 'Yinchester's amendnlent 
was too late and could not be put. I besought then1 not to 
carry so ilnportant a resolution by a 'ruse,' but in vain. 
"Then Gloucester (our adnlirable Secretary) insisted that the 
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one resolution only, viz., the hypothetical one, should be put. 
It was put, and carried ahnost unanitnously ; 1 and I thought that 
after all no great harm was done, as it was only a hypothetical 
proposition. Great therefore was n1Y astonishment when we 
reached St. J anles's H all to hear the Bishop of Capetown, as I 
understood hitn, announce that the Jast act of the Synod had 
been to give its approval to the consecration of a new Bishop for 
Natal. This n1ade tny blood boil, hut I restrained Inyself in the 
rOOIl1. I went out, and seeing the danger 1110re clearly, as I 
thought of what had happened, I went to the Athenæun1, where 
I consulted the Bishop of Limerick, and was hurrying back to 
the hall with a note requesting the Bishop of Capetown to 
explain to the meeting, when I n1et Argyll and others, who told 
lne the proceedings were all ended and the hall cleared. I 
confess to having been Inade very angry, and to having spoken in 
the strongest tern1S to various persons at my dinner-table of the 
inaccuracy of what appeared to have been announced. I wish I 
had not used such strong language, as it is not right. 
" Next 1110rning I wrote a note to the TÍ111es, which I sub- 
Initted to Lincoln, Chester, Argyll, and. others, and which, with 
their approval, I published in all the papers. 2 
"On Saturday we Inet again for Con1111union and Sern10n in 
r ambeth Church. I had a note handed to the Bishop of Cape- 
town, telling hin1 of n1Y letter to the Times. 
" But notwithstanding this sad incident at the close, I feel that 


1 The words of the Resolution as adopted by the Conference \\ere a... 
follows :- 
Resolution vii.-"' That we who are here present do acquiesce in the 
Resolution of the Convocation of Canterbury, passed on June 29, 1866, relat- 
ing to the Diocese of 1\atal, to \\ it- 
"If it be decided that a new Bishop. should be consecrated,-As to the 
proper steps to be taken by the members of the Church in the 
province of Natal for obtaining a new Bishop, it i
 the opinion of 
this llouse,-first, that a fom1al instrument," etc. 
See Resolutions of the Conference, published by authority (Rivingtons, 1867), 
page 16. 
2 The letter was as follows :-" SIR,-A:; the Bishop of Capetown was by 
some understood to say, in his speech at St. James' Hall yesterday, that the 
Conference of Bishops at Lambeth had given its approval to the appointment 
of a new Bishop of Natal, I beg leave to refer all your readers \\ho are 
interested in this subject to the carefully guarded words of the resolution 
actually adopted by the Conference, \\ hich will, I believe, soon he published. 
- - Yours, etc. .\" C. LONDON." 
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tht: tone of the Conference generally was "ery good. And as the 
I ;ishop of ..\rgyll said, we 111USt consider that the poor Bishop of 
Capetown has had a n10st difficult position-that it is very diffi- 
cult to know what anyone would have done with such a Suffragan 
as Colenso. On the whole, let us be thankful for the kindly 
spirit of the Conference-for the essential an1Íty. 
"rrhe Pastoral, though severdy criticiseò, is the expression 
of essential agreelllcnt, and a repudiation of infiddity anò 
ROlnanisnl. 
" l\Iay God direct all to the good of His Church! .. 


l'he Confcrence broke up on September 28th, and 
".a
 adjourned until December loth, \vhen a fe\v of its 
Inembers met to receive the Reports \vhich had been 
dra\vn up in the interim by its Committees. In the de- 
liberations of these Committees ]
ishop Tait took an active 
part, and he has left elaborate memoranda of his opinions. 
1'he adjourned Session lasted for a fe\v hours only. Of 
the eight Reports received, seven \\yere .. commended to 
the careful consideration of the Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion." But these \vords ,vere omitted in the reso- 
lution respecting the eighth Report, \vhich "accepted the 
spiritual validity JJ of Bishop Colenso's deposition, and 
judged the See to be "spiritually vacant." The Report 
therefore received no further indorsement than that of the 
Committee \vhich dre\v it Up.1 
Although Bishop Gray had not attained \\"ithin the 
Conference \valls to the success he had anticipated, his 
presence at clerical meetings and congresses throughout 
the country \vas the signal for inJIncnse enthusiasll1, and he 
""as encouraged on all sides to go for\vard \vithout more 
ado to Mr. Butler's consecration. As usual, he could see 


1 The resolution was as follows :-" That the .l{eport be received and 
printed, that the thanks of this meeting be given to the Committee for their 
labours, and that His Grace be requested to communicate the Report to the 
Council of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund. "-See Tht? I amb{'th CO/lfercNccs of 
1867, 1878, and 1888, pp. 19 alld I 3í. 
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no difficulties, but for this purpose hc required thc co- 
operation of the Archbishop, on \vhom the Lambcth 
debatcs had had anything but a reassuring effect. Indeed, 
Archbishop Longley had no,v, it \vould scem, comc round 
to a yic\v not very different in SOInc respects from that of 
Bishop Tait, and a few ,veeks after the Conference he 
\\'rote to l\1:r. Butler dissuading him in decided terms 
from accepting the Bishopric,l although he retained his 
opinion that some orthodox diocesan must sooncr or latcr 
be appointed. Mr. Butler accordingly declined to go 
further, and Bishop Gray, disappointed and indignant, but 
not disheartened, set to ,york to find a substitute. One 
ciergylnan after another \vas offered the post in vain, but 
at last, on January 13, 1868, Bishop Gray ,vrote to the 
Guardian that the nomination had been accepted by the 
H..ev. W. K. Macrorie, Vicar of St. James', Accrington. 
" The place and time for the Consecration," he said, "haye 
not yet been definitely fixed." It became kno,vn, 
ho\vever, in a few days, that arrangements \\'ere being 
privately made for the consecration to take place at the 
earliest possible date, and that there ,vas no intention of 
asking for, or waiting for, the usual mandate fronl the 
Cro\vn. It ,vould have been the only consecration that 
had ever taken place in England "yithout such mandate, 
and the ne\v departure might have had scrious results. 
Had Bishop Gray been content to rcturn to Capeto\vn 
and consecrate the new Bishop therc, no further difficulty 
\vould have arisen. But he ,vas naturally bent upon hold- 
ing the consecration in England, so as to securc the appa- 


] "I have come to the conclu
ion," he äid, "that I ought to dissuade you 
from availing yourself of your election to the See of Pieter l\Iaritzburg. To 
my mind, the appointment of anyone of very marked opinions to the See 
would be open to serious objections, and it would be better to select some 
one more calculated to meet the various shades of religious opinion that exist 
among the faithful members of the Church of England in the Colon}" of 
N alaI." - Bishop Gray's Lift, vol. ii. p. 368. 
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rent ÙIlPrilllatur of the I Ion1e Church upon all that had 
been done. Archbishop Longley \vas puzzled ho\v to act. 
He seems at first to have consented to allo,v the conse- 
cration, not\vithstanding its irregular character, to be held 
in the Province of Canterbury, and various Churches ,vere 
in turn suggested by Bishop \Vilberforce and others. 
J:t"ailing these, it \vas thought that the consecration might 
be in Edinburgh, in accordance \vith an invitation frol11 
the Scottish Bishops. But everything \vas kept pro- 
foundly secret, and Bishop Tait's information as to ,,"hat 
\vas passing \vas derived fl"Om a series of unauthentic and 
unsolicited letters and telegralTIS, \vhich kept arriving 
fronl various parts of the country, announcing different 
and contradictory reports and plans, and begging for his 
advice or action. l\lost of these he preserved, and they 
give a curious picture of the excitement, the mystery, and 
the confusion :- 
" It will be January 25th, in Chapel of St. Augu
tine'
 Col- 
lege. rrhis is secret, but certain." 
" It is said that the consecration will take place in St. l\Iary's, 
O
ford." 
"It has been propo
cd to ha\e the consecration in 'Yantage 
Church ne
t Sunday. Bishops of Capetown and Grahan1stown, 
and SOB1e third .Bishop, to consecrate." 
"rrhe consecration will be here in Edinburgh. Can nothing 
be done to arrest this injudicious step ?" 


And so forth. 
Bishop Tait at once ,vrote :;t letter to the Primus of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, pointing out the gravity of 
the step the Scotch Bishops had proposed :- 


" I yenture to urge on yourself and your brethren," he said, 
"to be very careful on the subject. You relnen1ber what pa
sed 
at the Lau1beth Conference, and how many of the English Bishops 
fed that such a consecration is unlawful. . . . You n1ay rest 
assured that the feeling on the subject is very strong in the whole 
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evangelical and the whole so-called liberal sections of the Church 
of England, and that nothing but a strong feeling of the injustice 
and wrongness of the proposed course would induce Blen like 
tHyself, and the Bishops of Ely, Lincoln, and St. David's, to have 
appeared, by opposing it, to fa\-our Bishop Colenso, of whose 
proceedings and of whose Blodes of thinking and writing we so 
strongly disapprove. U nder the
e circumstances I feel that the 
Scottish Episcopal Church will take a very false and wrong step 
if they thus interfere in a matter with which very inlportant legal 
interests in the Church of England are bound up. . . . Do not 
suppose that we are insensible to the difficulties of the Bishop 
of Capetown's position, or the evil done by Bishop Colenso, but 
we think that Bishop Colenso's cause, like that of any other 
accused lnan, nlust be tried on its lnerits, and decided against 
hitn by a competent tribunal before another can be lawfully or 
canonically substituted in his place." 


He enclosed a copy of this letter, by the same post, to 
the Bishop-designate, 1\1r. Macrorie, \vho had formerly 
been a clergyman in his diocese, and for whom he had 
the \varmest possible regard. 
The Scottish Bishops met, and it \vas decided that the 
consecration should take place in England. Thereupon 
Bishop Tait published the following letter in the TÙJles :- 


The Bishop of London to the Bishop of Capetown. 


" FULHAM PALACE, Jan. 20, 1868. 
"My DEAR LORD,- I feel lllyself constrained by a sense of 
duty, much against n1Y inclination, to address your Lordship 
publicly on the subject of a letter which you sent to the news- 
papers last week. You announce, as I understand you, that it 
is your intention forthwith to consecrate a new Bishop for Natal. 
Had Parliament or Convocation be
n sitting, I should have 
asked in my place for an answer to the following :- 
"I. \Vhether, considering the words of the 26th of George 
III. cap. 84, and other Statutes, the Jaw officers of the Crown, 
having been consulted by the Govenunent, have declared such 
consecration to be lawful? 
VOL. I. 2 JJ 
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"2. If you are not acting on the authority of the law officers 
of the Crown, has a legal opinion been taken justifying the step 
you propose? by whom has it been given? and what are its 
express ternlS? 
"3. '''hen and where is it proposed that the consecration is 
to take place, and who are to be the officiating Bishops? 
"But neither Parliament nor Convocation is in session; and, 
as it seems there is no time to lose, I take the only means open 
to me for asking you, before you proceed further in this matter, to 
give a public answer to these questions. It was only last week that 
I learnt accidentally, but from the most undoubted authority, 
that you proposed to hold the consecra.tion on the 25th inst., 
and in Scotland. A vigorous protest against this proceeding has 
been made by persons who are among the most attached nlembers 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church. The Scottish plan is, I no,\ 
learn, abandoned; and it is stated that, on Saturday next, you 
propose to consecrate in England. 
" 
[eanwhile your broth-er Bishops in England may well be 
thrown into perplexity. 'Ve know not in which of our dioceses 
an act, which, to say the least, is of most doubtful legality, is to 
take place. 'Ve nlay read in the newspapers any nlorning that 
the thing has been already done; and we may be left in the 
disagreeable position of being called upon by others, as well as 
nloved by our sense of public duty, to visit sonle of our clergy for 
taking part in proceedings contrary to the law of the Church and 
realnl; when, had we been properly infornled beforehand, and 
the nlatter fornlally investigated, we nlight have prevented them 
from conlmitting thenlselves. 
"I anl sure you will see, my dear Lord, that the Church of 
England is entitled to a plain and inlmediate answer to the 
questions I have asked. 
" You renlenlber, fronl your recent presence at the Lalnbeth 
Conference- 
" I. That the assembled Bisnops, under the direction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, deliberately abstained from affirming 
that Bishop Colcnso's deposition was valid, either spiritually or 
in any other way. 
cc 2. That at the adjourned nleeting of the Conference the 
Report of the Committee recolnmending the consecration of a 
new Bishop, was, by the wish of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as well as of the Bishops of Lincoln, Ely, Chester, . 
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and myself, with others, deliberately not approved, but only 
received. 
"3. That many of the English Bishops, feeling strongly, like 
n1yself, how dangerous is the teaching of Bishop Colen so, still 
hold that his See is not vacant, since his deposition has been 
pronounced null and void in law by the highest Courts of the 
realn1. 
"4. rrhat sonle also of our body, whose authority is very great 
in such n1atters, believe that (quite independently of questions of 
English law) the deposition is uncanonical. 
" You will remeluber also- 
"5. That, whereas the words of 26 George III. cap. 84, 
declare that by the laws of this realn1 no person can be conse- 
crated to the office of Bishop without the Royal authority, if any 
doubt exists as to the applicability of these words to your case, 
that Consecration Service which alone can be lawfully used 
within the Church of England prescribes that the Royal mandate 
shall be produced before the consecration is proceeded with ; 
and, moreover, the Bishop-elect is called upon to declare, in the 
face of the congregation, that he is persuaded he is truly called 
to his n1inistration in the office of a Bishop, not only according 
to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, but also 'according to the 
order of this realm.' 
"To many it seen1S inconceivable that any luan will be found 
to nlake this solemn declaration, in the lnidst of all these doubts, 
before the legality of his consecration has been publicly estab- 
lished by sonle C0111petent authority. 
" Under these circumstances I venture to call upon you, my 
dear Lord, not to go further without the n10st perfect openness, 
and the most complete examination by the authorities of Church 
and State as to the legality and propriety of what you are doing. 
You surely will allow that you ought not otherwise to proceed to 
a step which must be fraught with the gravest consequences for 
the Church, both at home and in the Colonies, and for which 
certainly there is no precedent since the schism of the Non-jurors. 
"Let nle remind you that what I ask iInplies no long delay as 
to the authoritative settlenlent of whether or no you are right in 
your view of your duty. Parlia111ent and Convocation both n1eet 
early next month; and it surely would be unbecon1ing, in the 
face of statutes and of ecclesiastical precedent, to hurry on this 
step before e
ther authority has had an opportunity of expressing 
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its opinion.-Believe ll1e to be, 111) dear Lord, yours very 
faithfully, A. C. LONDO
." 


This letter rcndcred the prosecution of Bishop Gray's 
plan impossible. His Biography givcs a vivid picture of 
thc hurried consultations ,vhich took place-the telcgrams 
and journeys bet,veen Cuddcsdon and London - the 
resolution arrived at to revert, if possiblc, to the plan of 
consecrating in Scotland-the successive conscnt, recon- 
sideration, anù refusal by the Scottish Bishops-the un- 
c;uccessful endeavour to obtain after all a Inandate from 
.. 
thc Cro,vn - and the ultimate resolve that thcre ,vas 
nothing for it but to hold the consecration in South 
Africa. 1 The follo\ving extracts fro111 the innumerable 
letters ,vhich have been prcserved, and from the Convo- 
cation Debates, \vill givc a sufficient idea of the line 
adhered to by Bishop Tait throughout the stormy and 
complicated controvcrsy. He received from Bishop Gray 
a long reply 2 to the public letter of January 20th, quoted 
above. In the course of it Bishop Gray ,vrote :- 


" You have asked 111e, in the nalne of the Church of England, 
a question, to which in this letter I give my answer. In return 
I venture, in the nan1e of the same Church, and in my own, as 
l\Ietropolitan of a province which you have deeply and grievously 
wounded by your whole course of proceedings in this nlatter, as 
I have shown in n1Y published' Staten1ent,' to ask you whether 
you do hold comn1union with Dr. Colenso, or not? 'Vhether 
you regard him as the representative Bishop of the Church of 
England in Natal, or not? 'Vhet 1 1cr he is entitled, in his char- 
acter of t
acher, to speak in the name of this great and ancient 
Church, or not ? Vague phrases about disapproving of his 
teaching evade the question, and do not meet the necessities of 
this crisis. ï'he issue at stake is simply this :-Have we received 


1 Bishop Gray's Lift, \"01. ii. pp. 384-443. 

 This letter, which afterwards formed the body of a pamphlet, was the 
joint handiwork of Bishops Gray, Hamilton, 'Vilberforce, Cotterill, and 
others. See Bishop Gray's Lift, vol. ii. p. 385. 
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a revelation fron1 God, of which the Scriptures are a written and 
infallible record? Or have we not received any such revelation? 
Is Christianity, as it has been delivered to us from the first, true, 
or is it a lie? Are we to exchange it for a new religion or not? 
Nothing less than these are the questions raised by Dr. Colenso's 
writings. 'Ve Inust take our sides on these great questions; we 
cannot be neutrals. The African Church has taken its side, and 
rejected fronl its communion this false teacher, and resolved to 
send forth another in his place. It is for the Bishops of the 
Church of England to decide to which party in this great contest 
they will comnlit the Church which they rule. The real question, 
which has yet to be decided, is this, 'Vill the Church of England 
incur the guilt of complicity with heresy, by not openly separating 
froro her comnlunion one of whonl she has declared in her 
Synod, that he teaches doctrine full of dangerous error, and 
subversive of the faith? The whole Christian world is waiting 
anxiously tiII she shall stand dear in the sight of God and man 
in this matter." 


TÏle BisHop of London to tile Bishop of Capeto'lvll. 


" LONDON HOUSE, 6th February 1868. 
"::\Iv DEAR LORD,-I received yesterday afternoon your letter 
of the 28th ult., and have since read it in the Guardian news- 
paper in connection with the rest of your correspondence with 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in reference to the 
consecration of a new Bishop for Natal. 
" Yau will not expect me to enter on all the matters to which 
your letter alludes. I would only express Iny thankfulness that 
you have, as I understand you, abandoned the intention of conse- 
crating a new Bishop in England or Scotland; also I cannot 
refrain fronl assuring you how much, considering the respect 
which I entertain for you, I regret that you should nlisunderstand 
the motives under which, fronl an Ï1nperative sense of duty, 1 
have felt obliged on several occasions to oppose the course which 
approves itself to you in reference to the affairs of Natal. 
" But you ask me a question which it would be uncourteous 
not to answer. You renlemuer that a similar question was 
addressed by you to the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, 
nd that the Bishops there assembled deliberately 
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refrained fro111 answering that they were not in con11uunion with 
Bishop Colenso, feeling that such an answer would bc equivalent 
to a public declaration of the validity of your act of excon1- 
munication, respecting which grave legal difficulties existed and 
still exist. It is only natural for nle to Ineet your question in the 
saIne n1anner, by telling you that I cannot say I an1 not in con1- 
munion with Bishop Colenso till I an1 convinced, which I 
:un not at present, that the proceedings taken against hinl, which 
resulted in your pronouncing hitn exconlnlunicatc, are valid. 
You seen1 to think that because, in C0111mon with very lnany of 
Iny brethren, I thought it right that you should take proceedings 
against Bishop Colenso, thcrefore I anl bound to approve of the 
mode in which these proceedings were taken, and to acquiesce 
in their validity notwithstanding the adverse decision of courts 
of law. 
"I understand you to ask me whether I hold Bishop Colen so 
to be not only the titular, but the actual Bishop of Natal, notwith- 
standing your deposition of hÍ1n. I should have thought there 
could be no doubt as to nlY opinion on this subject, after what I 
have already publicly stated. rrhe words in which you lnention 
that I couched a circular letter sent in 1866 to Bishop Colenso, 
together with all the Colonial Bishops and other dignitaries, show 
the same thing: viz., that, seeing that Bishop Colenso has refused 
to resign his post when requested to do so by the Archbishops 
and myself, and the great body of the hon1e Episcopate, I nlust, 
till the legal difficulties declaring his deposition to be null and 
void are removed, however much I lllay regret it, regard him as 
still holding his office. I cannot, as at present advised, recognise 
the force of the arguments which lead you and lllany others 
entitled to the highest respect to look upon hin1 as spiritually 
deposed, when the proceedings by which he is said to have been 
deposed are granted to be null and void in law, and when very 
grave doubts exist, in the lllinds of those whon1 I regard as best 
infornled, as to their regularity even according to ancient ecclesi- 
astical precedent. 
" You seem also to ask Ille whether I aIll prepared to assist you 
and others in opposing Bishop Colenso's errors. 1 lllight fairly 
refer you in answer to IllY published utterances, but it is only 
courteous to assure you again, as I IllOst gladly do, that in every 
lawful and proper way I desire to assist you and others in n1ain- 
taining the great doctrine of the paramount and Divine authority 
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of Holy Scripture. Hut lny experience has led me to believe, 
with respect to Bishop Colenso and all others who teach what I 
believe to be dangerous error, that nothing is so likely to give 
thenl influence as any appearance of unfairness in the mode of 
treating then1, or any endeavour, through zeal against them and 
their errors, to override the law.-Believe nle, my dear Lord, 
yours very faithfully, A. C. LONDOr\." 


Archbishop Longley had in the meantime taken a more 
decided line, and had \vritten to Bishop Gray as follo\vs:- 


The A rcltbishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of Capetown. 


" ADDINGTON PARK, CROYDON, 
January 27111, 1868. 
" l\ly DEAR LORD,-I think it is only fair I should inform you 
that I have received letters from Bishops of every shade of 
opinion in our Church, some deprecating any consecration at all 
for the colony of Natal, others deprecating it till the Ineeting of 
Convocation, when the opinion of the Church may be in sonle 
nleasure ascertained. 
"You may remenlber that when 
fr. Butler consulted the 
Bishop of Oxford and myself as to the offer made to hitn by the 
Church in Natal, we advised that he should certify himself- 
" 1. That the canonicity of his election was certain. 
" 2. That it would be recognised by the 
letropolitan and 
Suffragans as canonical. 
" 3. That it would be so recognised by the Church at honu
. 
"1\lr. 1\lacrorie may have satisfied hinlself upon the two first 
points, but the above-nanled communications abundantly show 
that he can have no certainty as to the third. In the interest, 
then, of 1\1r. l'vIacrorie himself, as well as of the Church in Natal, 
it is of the utmost Îlnportance that no final step should be taken 
before all doubt on this point is removed. 1\lr. l\lacrorie's posi- 
tion would be a most painful one if after his consecration he 
should find that the canonicity of his election was not recognised 
by the Church in this country. 
"\Vith reference to the proposed consecration of 1\lr. l\lacrorie 
-while, as I have already intimated, I must withhold n1Y consent 
to its being performed in n1Y diocese or province, I still adhere 
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to the opinion expressed in the letter addressed by the Bishop of 
Oxford and myself to :t\Ir. Butler, that there is nothing in Dr. 
Colenso's legal position to prevent the election of a Bishop to 
preside over thern, by those of our conlnlunion in South Africa 
who, with n1ysclf, hold hÏ1n to have been canonically deposed 
from his. spiritual office.-Believe me, n1Y dear Lord, yours 
sincerely, C. T. CANTUAR." 


Disappointed in his endeavour to obtain the support of 
the Home Episcopate, Bishop Gray fell back upon the 
Lo,ver IIouse of Convocation, \vhere he had good ground 
for expecting more encouragement. ..i\fter hvo days of 
vigorous debate, the Lo,vèr House, on February 20, 1868. 
passed a long resolution accepting as valid both the 
deposition and excommunication of Bishop Colenso, and 
praying for a 
ynodical declaration from the Upper I louse 
to the like effect. l On the follo\ving day Bishop V\Tilber- 
force, ,vho ,vas no,v less certain than formerly as to the 
validity of \vhat had been done, moved that the Upper 
House should postpone taking any action in ans\ver to the 
prayer, and, \vhile thanking the members of the Lo,ver 
llouse for the zeal exhibited in their protest against false 
teaching, should appoint a Committee to consider the 
,vhole subject. 1'0 the gencral surprise this resolution 2 \vas 
seconded by Bishop Tait:- 


"I join n10st heartily," he said, "in adn1iring, if I ll1ay 
yenture to say so, the unselfish courage and devotedness which 
the Bishop of Capetown has shown in this Inatter. I an1 sure 
that he has acted throughout under a deep sense of his duty, as 
a Christian Inan should, and has shown an exan1ple in not 
swerving fron1 that duty which is worthy of all praise; but I have 
ventured at various times to e'<press an opinion that I cannot 
approve of Inany of the individual acts to which he has con- 
sidered that his duty required hin1 to have recourse in the ver} 


1 For the words of this artiaellls cleri see Chronicle of COlzvocatÎoll, Feu. 
20, 1868, p. 1275-6. 
2 See Chronicle of Convocation, Feb. 2 I, 1868, p. 1296. 
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difficult conjunctures he had to deal with; and therefore, if it 
should appear that any phrases in this resolution are stronger 
than would naturally have been used by me as conveying n1Y 
known opinions, I beg it to be understood that I concur in 
the general expressions of adn1Ïration for that courage and good- 
ness, whilst I reserve to Inyself the right of criticising such 
acts. . . . 'Ve are, and have been always, anxious that 
these difficulties should be settled, but we feel they are so great 
that a rash step would do n10re harn1 than it would possibly do 
good. These difficulties are, as has been stated by the Bishop 
of Oxford, even connected with the canonicity of the proceedings 
themselves; they are also c0111plicated by being mixed up with 
a nUll1ber of legal constitutional questions. "r e, of course, are 
bound by our office, even more than the members of the Lower 
IIouse, to weigh all these difficulties. \Ve are bound not to take 
steps which shall in any way conflict either with the law of the 
Church or that of the State. . . . Therefore that slowness which 
the outer world has been disposed to interpret as marking a want 
of sufficient care and anxiety on this l11atter, has really arisen 
fron1 the greatness of our desire to take no wrong step on a 
matter of such in1portance to the interests of the Church." 1 


The Committee ,vas appointed, \vith the Bishop of 
IJondon as its Chairman. On June 30th, 1868, the Com- 
Inittee presented a report, \vhich concluded as follo\vs :- 


"\Vith regard, however, to the whole case, with its extreme 
difficulty, the various cOlnplications, the grave doubts in reference 
to points of law yet unsettled, and the apparent impossibility of 
any other l110de of action, we are of opinion-( I) That substan- 
tial justice was done to the accused; (2) That, though the 
sentence, having been pronounced by a tribunal not acknow- 
ledged by the Queen's Courts, whether civil or ecclesiastical, can 
claim no legal effect, the Church as a spiritual body l11ay rightly 
accept its validity." 


Bishop Tait dissented from this conclusion, and pre- 
sented a separate report. 
"Independently," it said, "of n1Y vIews as to the general 


1 See Chronicle of COllë/ocation, Feb. 21, 1868, p. 1295. 
, 
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invalidity of the trial, I entertain grave doubts whether, in con- 
ducting the proceedings, Bishop Gray did not, in several inlport- 
ant points, so far depart from the principles recognised in English 
Courts of Justice as to make it highly probable that, if the trial 
had been valid, and had become the subject of appeal on the 
Inerits of the case to any well-constituted Court Ecclesiastical, the 
sentence would have been set aside. These difficulties have all 
along made Ine feel that the case of Bishop Colenso cannot be 
satisfactorily disposed of without fresh proceedings, in lieu of 
those \\ hich I understand to have entirely failed." 


In his speech upon the subject he said :- 


"The report is valuable, inasmuch as it states all the 
difficulties of the case, and the three different opinions that 
have been expressed upon it-the opinion, first, of those who 
thought the trial was canonical; secondly, of those who think it 
was not canonical; and, lastly, of In)'self, who think the trial 
111ight have been canonical or not, if it had not been of a 
character which was totally illegal. . . . One word as to the 
conclusion arrived at in the report, that C substantial justice' was 
done to the accllsed. A man is tried for an offence, and he is 
either guilty or not, the trial is either valid or not. But, though 
you Inay say in conversation that the accused richly deserves 
the sentence, which I take to be the meaning of the phrase 
that C substantial justice' has been done, I do not think 
a grave body like Convocation should record its opinion in 
this way. The trial failed, according to the opinion of one large 
section, because it was not canonical. It failed, in my opinion, 
because it was null and void in law. . . . The Committee 
believes that nothing more can be done than to declare we 
think Bishop Colenso has acted very wrongly, in order to satisfy 
the minds of our brethren that Wp have no sympathy with his 
writings. Any declaration by which that can be n1ade apparent 
seems to have been made over and over again already, but I 
have no objection to our repeating it now. If it will be any 
consolation to anybody, by all means let it be done. I do not 
think it can be said that this report declares in any way that the 
Bishop of Capetown has conducted himself properly in all 
respects. It is obvious that, according to the views of those who 
signed half the report, he did not. So far as our s)'lnpathies are 
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concerned, we have expressed then1 a hundred tÍlnes over, and 
I am only glad that we have opportunity of expressing then1 
again." 1 


The Bishop of Capeto\vn WdS present during these 
debates, and was vcry far from satisfied ,vith the conclu- 
sion arrived at :- 


" It is not what I should have prepared," he writes, ., and is, 
I think, a feeble production, but it saves the Church of England 
from complicity with heresy." 


On October loth he left England, after bitterly re- 
proaching the Government for the lack of support accorded 
to him, and on January 25th, 1869, a fe\v \veeks after 
Bishop Tait's accession to the Primacy, Mr. l\lacrorie \vas 
consecrated in the Cathedral of Capeto\vn, ,vhere no Royal 
Mandate or Licence ,vas required, and bccame respon- 
sible, as Bishop of Maritzburg, for the charge of what 
Bishop Gray had termed the "wido\ved diocese" of 
Natal. 
The seven years' controversy \vas thus ended for a time, 
so far as the Home Church ,vas concerned. To some it 
may appear that the issues ,vhich had been at stake ,vere 
of a local and temporary, perhaps even of a personal, char- 
racter. Such had nevcr been Bishop Tait's opinion. He 
sa\v, or thought he sa\v, in Bishop Gray's action, if it 
should receive the support of thc authoritics at home, a 
very grave peril. Large sums of money had been given 
for the endo\vment of Colonial Churches on the under- 
standing, hitherto undisputed, that the doctrinal and dis- 
ciplinary system of the lYlother Church of England 
should bc observed (so far as legal conditions allo\ved of 
1 Chronicle of Com,:oLatioll, July I, 1868, pp. 1404-1408. The resolutions 
carried in the Upper House were as follows :-1. That the Report of the 
Committee be aùopteù and communicated to the Lower House; 2. That the 
remarks thereon of the Lorù Bishop of London be also sent to the Lo\\er 
House. 
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it) in her daughter Churches in every part of the empire. 
Difficult as it \vas to define the manncr in \vhich the 
Royal supremacy \vas to operate in the varying conditions 
of Colonial life, Bishop Tait \vas determined to maintain, 
so far as in him lay, the rules and liberties \vhich he 
belicved that suprenlacy to guarantce. The principle for 
\vhich he and others were contending \vas \vell expressed 
by l\Ir. l\Iaurice in a letter which he published during the 
controversy: 1_ 
" If the notion [is sanctioned]," he said, "that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Queen is a Iuere vulgar, secular jurisdiction, which 
n1ust give way, in all graver questions, to the jurisdiction of a 
Rishop or l\[etropolitan, I believe the 111inds of the Colonists will 
be perplexed as to their political allegiance; and, as to their 
moral duties, I helieve the 111inds of the natives will be still 1110re 
perplexed; that there will be no continuance of faith alnong the 
first, and no spread of faith an10ng the second. . . . [Bishop Gray] 
seeks to estahlish in his colony one law for the clergy and one for 
the laity-the first to he adlninistered in the na111e and by the 
authority of the 11etropolitan; the second to be adn1inistered in 
the nalne and by the officers of the Queen. 1 do not say that 
these two laws \\ ill be equally adn1inistered. I believe the 
Queen's officers will struggle, under great obstructions, to follow 
some standard of justice. 'fhey will be said to obey a secular 
instinct. 'rhe other tribunal win be what such tribunals have 
been in other countries; what they have already proved then1- 
selves to be in South i\frica. 'rhose who are zealous for the 
well-being of their own countryn1en, and of the heathen aillong 
WhOlll they dwen, should ask thelllse1ves whether they will be 
parties to so fatal a contradiction. If they are, they 111ay expect 
to see the exanlple which has beLn afforded by the Colonies 
copied here: in England a jurisdiction will be restored which 
neither we nor our fathers have been able to bear." 


No one kne\v better than 13ishop Tait that the tilne 
ll1ust come \vhen the link \vould be loosened \vhich 
united the Colonial dioceses to the Church at home but 


1 Times, Oct. 4, 186-1-. 
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he dcsircd to postpone thc change as long as possible, 
in ordcr that these young Churches might have time to 
scttle thcmsclvcs firmly upon thc lincs of English la\v 
before thcy should be called upon to stand alone. I-Ie 
had made it clcar from the first that he had no sympathy 
\vith Bishop Colcnso's opinions, and that his resistance to 
\vhat hc deemcd the pcrilous highhandcdness of Bishop 
Gray \vas no isolatcd act of mcrcly pcrsonal or local 
significance. It \vas part of a definite and well-con- 
sidered policy. Thc ecclcsiastical despotism \vhich he 
dreaded and opposed might takc one form in South 
Africa, and some other form, not less mischievous, else- 
\vhere ; and it was his deliberate opinion in later years 
that the restraints successfully imposed by himself and 
others upon the impetuous l\Ietropolitan of Capeto\vn 
had had a \vholesome and reassuring effect upon Colonial 
Churchmanship in every quarter of the globe. 
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. 
DISCUSSIO
S IN PARLIA
IFNT AND IN CONVOC\TION-THE RIIUAL 
COMMISSION - CORRESPONDENCE - ALL SAINTS, MARGARE'I 

TREET--ST. ALBAN'S, HOLBORN-ST. PETER'S, LONDON DOCK
 
-ST. 
IICHAEJ.'S, SHOREDITCH-CHARGE OF 1866. 


ALTIIOt;GII the controversies ,vhich turned upon Essa)Is 
and Reviews, and upon the ,vritings of Bishop Colenso, 
had for some years diverté:d public attention from Ritual 
disputations, it is nccessary to remember that the Ritual 
movement \vas all the \vhile in full swing, and that the 
Bishop of London, froln thc necessity of his position, stood 
at the very centre of the strife, for in those years it 
,vas to London-,vith a fe\v note\vorthy exceptions-that 
l
itual difficulties \vcrc confined. In l\'Iay 1860, Lord 
Shaftesbury introduced a Bill into Parliament to restrain 
J{itualistic novelties,l but it perished \vithout even the 
dignity of a debate, anù his intolerance of High Church 
innovations \vas telnpered for a time by his alliance ,vith 
])r. Pusey and others against ,vhat ,vas regarded as the 
yet more dangerous rationalistic schoo.I. Dr. Pusey, on 
j--."ebruary 17, 1864, \vrote to the Record what ,vas described 
in its leading article as (( an admirable and faithful letter," 


I It provided that the Queen in Council might, on the advice of any three 
of the four Archbishops of England and Ireland, issue orders to regulate the 
furniture and ornaments of Churches aml the vestments of the Clergy. 
398 
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advocating a union of IIigh and Lo\v Churchmen to resist 
U the common enemy-unbclief." ., The rccent miserable, 
soul-destroying judgment," 1 he said, " surcly requires onc 
united action on the part of evcry clcrgyman and lay 
member of the Church to rcpudiate it." 
N ot\vithstanding this, the Ritual question came again 
before the I-Iouse of Lords on scveral occasions during the 
next fc\v ycars, on the motion of Lord Ebury, Lord \Vest- 
mcath, and others, and although there \vas no serious 
attempt at legislation, Bishop Tait had frequently to 
ans,ver questions, and evcn to debate the points at issue. 
His position at that tilne ,vas one of singular difficulty. 
If ultra-Protestant opinion has of recent years taken a 
n10re active and organised shapc, it is only because, thirty 
years ago, thc Ritualistic mo\"ement \vas supposed by the 
average British Protestant to be too puny to call for the 
use of weapons so strong and stern. The public mind, as 
represented in the daily press, treated the whole thing 
\vith sovereign contclnpt, and the earnest advocates and 
the hot opponents of the Ritual advance-say, Mr. Bryan 
King and Lord \Vestmeath-\\yere impartially ridiculed or 
impartially ignored. Bishop Tait had better reasons than 
any other man to kno\v that the force of the movement 
\vas altogether underrated by these humorous or super- 
cilious critics. Ho\v much of the new departure ,vas 
doctrinal, and ho\v much \vas æsthetic, might \vith him or 
others bc an open question, but the reality of the change 
that \vas taking place became more apparent every \veek. 
I t ,vas in his diocese that the battalions were being armed 
and organised both for the defenre and the attack, and his 
daily correspondence bore ample evidence to the \videning 
area of the contest. On 1\Iay 2nd, 1860, was held the 
first mceting of the English Church Union, \vith l\Ir. Colin 


I i.e" on Essa)'s and Reviews. 
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Lindsay as its President. On J-1'ebruary 7th, 1863, the 
first number of the Church. TÙJlcS appeared, and by the 
time the Church Association, in November 1865, rallied 
the l11ilitant forces upon the other side, the number of 
London churches ,vas considerable in \vhich an elaborate 
and significant ritual \vas cOining into use, as distinguished 
from \vhat \vas, cOlnparati\-ely speaking, the Inerc 
æstheticism of 'restored' churches, choral services, sur- 
pi iced choirs, and other orderly and reverent arrange- 
ments.! 
Considering the objeçtions \vhich have in reccnt years 
bcen felt by modcrate men of cvcry school to litigation 
upon these ritual matters, it is curious to notice ho\\r 
general at that time ,vas the opinion of High Churchmen 
that the questions in dispute might be, and indecd ought 
to be, set at rest by obtaining fresh decisions in the 
Courts of La\v. It \vould be easy to multiply examples 
of this advice being given. The Rev. C. \V. Furse, for 
example, then Vicar of Staines and J{ural Dean, a pro- 
minent and trusted High Churchman, \vrote as follo\vs 
in a published lettcr on February 5, 1866:- 
"rrhere is only one efficient mode of settling the vexed 
question at issue between the extren1e Ritualists and the l\lode- 
rates of the Church of England, and that is the course which was 
taken in the case of stone altars, crosses on chancel screens, etc. 
Until the legal question be decided, it is utterly futile to ask 
Bishops to take steps to suppress, by luoral persuasion, such and 
such practices. \Ve may as wen provoke thenl to preach to the 
wind. . . . rrhe silence of the la \', if continued, Inay provoke 
priests to claÏ1n licence instead of liberty, and Bishops to Inistake 
irritable impatience for a firn1 adlninistration of the Church's 
law." 2 


1 On the æsthetic rather than doctrinal character of these changes, see an 
important letter written by Bishop 'Vilberforce to Archbishop Longley on 
Dec. 16, 1865 (1Vilbeiforce's Life, vol. iii. p. 188). See also the speech of 
Lord Nelson in the House of Lords on !\fay 14, 1867 (Hansard, p. 506). 
2 Guardian, Feb. 7, 1866, p. 123. 
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The H..itual question, as has been said, ,vas occasionally 
Inooted in the House of Lords, but so far as this book is 
concerncd, the Parliamentary discussions \vere of little 
1110mcnt until the year 1867, \vhen Lord Shaftesbury, as 
,vill be seen belo\\T, Inade a vigorous attempt to procure 
coercive legislation in the direction he desired. And, 
strange to say, Convocation had been silent on the sub- 
ject. During the eleven years that had elapsed since 
its revival in 1854, not a single debate of any import- 
ance had taken place upon the Ritual question. But 
the prominence which the movement had assumed in 
1865, both in Parliament and outside, rendered that 
silence no longer possible. On February I, 1866, 
\veighty deputations \vere received by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Prime Minister, and Archbishop 
Longley's replies excited \vide attention. Archdeacon 
\Vords\Vorth 1 headed the first and most important of 
these deputations, and presented a tnemorial "in reference 
to the recent introduction into the celebration of Divine 
Service of practices \vhich, by their diversity, and by their 
deviation from la\v and from long-established usage, are 
disturbing the peace and impairing the efficiency of the 
Church." The spirit of the innovators, he said, in his 
speech, (C seelns to be sectarian in its character, and schis- 
matical in its practices, inasmuch as it divides the Church 
into parties, \vastes her energies, and casts stumbling- 
blocks in the \vay of souls for \vhich Christ died." 2 
To a subsequent deputation from melnbers of thc 
English Church Union and others, \vho deprecated" any 
alteration being made in the B00k of COl11ffion Prayer, 
respecting the ornaments of the Church and of the 
tninisters thereof," the Archbishop said :- 


,. I have already declared Iny deternlination never to consent 


I Afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. 
\.01.. I. 


:! Guczrdia11, Feb. 7, 1866, p. 138. 
2C 
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to any alteration in any part of the Book of C0l1ll110n Prayer, 
without the full concurrence of Convocation. I could not, how- 
ever, concur in giving countenance to the extren1e ritualism that 
has been adopted in some churches. I cannot but feel that 
those who havc violated a conlpromise and settlement which has 
existed for three hundred years, and are introducing vestInents 
and ceremonies of very doubtful legality, are really, though I an1 
sure quite unconsciously, doing the work of the worst eneinies of 
the Church. . . . I confess I have witnessed with feelings of 
deep sorrow the tone of defiance with which the recently intro- 
duced practices have in sonle instances been supported. I fear 
that such advocates know not what spirit they are of, and I would 
fain hope that they 11lay 
till learn to adopt s01l1ething more of 
Christian moderation and Christian hU1l1ility, that, with S. Paul, 
they may be ready to acknowledge that there are 111any things 
which n1ay be lawful and yet not e
pedient, and that they nlay be 
n10re ready to lend a willing ear to the pastoral and paternal 
counsels of those who are set over theln in the Lord." 


Convocation ,vas to meet in a fc\v days, and it \vas 
evidcnt that the thorny H..itual problem \vould at last be 
handled in the proper quarter. In a clear and \veighty 
speech, the Dean of Ely, Dr. Harvey Good\vin, introduced, 
on Fcbruary 8,1866, a series of resolutions upon the subject, 
and, at the request of Archdeacon Denison, a Committee 
of the Lo,ver House ,vas appointed-the first of its kind- 
to consider and report upon" such measures as may seem 
fit for clearing the doubts and allaying the anxieties" to . 
\vhich copious allusion had been maùe. In the course of the 
discussion which, in the Upper House, preceded the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, Bishcp Tait spoke as folIo\vs:- 


"Of course we naturally view these suhjects frOln different 
standpoints. The Church of England is very wide, elnbracing 
persons of very various opinions within the liInits of our conln10n 
faith, and the Episcopal Bench would not be a true representa- 
tion of the Church, if within our own body there was not that 
variance of sentiment in minor 111atters which exists in the 
Church itself. But there are lin1its heyond which the practices 
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in question cannot be allowed to go, and if nlen's differences 
are so expressed that they are practically obtruding themselves 
on the public in our worship, and interfering with the liberty of 
the Christian cOInmunity, I am sure that there is not one of our 
hody who will not desire, hy persuasion or any other means, to 
induce those persons who infringe the liherty of the Christian 
comnlunity to desist from the practices we condemn. 'Vhether 
or not the persons attached to this excessive ritualism have a 
Ronle-ward tendency I do not pretend to decide. I trust they 
have not; but that they have the ill-luck to be extremely like per- 
sons who have a Rome-ward tendency I think cannot be denied. 
That persons well acquainted with theology, persons of the 
cahnest minds, persons willing to adInit perfect liberty in the 
Church of England, are assured of the ROlne-ward tendencies of 
these practices none of us can doubt. I have heard of a dis- 
tinguished divine of very cahn mind 1 being present at one of the 
churches where these practices were resorted to, with a view of 
satisfying hin1self as to what was going on, and being so shocked 
that he felt he could not, without a cOlnpr0111ise of all that was 
dear to hin1, partake of the Lord's Supper at the hands of the 
persons who were officiating, so like was it to the Ron1an fashion. 
. . . I See nothing, I read nothing, which is brought before the 
public, which has the slightest chance of inducing persons who 
believe them to be inclined towards the errors of Ron1e to alter 
that opinion. On the contrary, I contend that works which they 
circulate amongst their flocks, which seeln to favour the worst 
errors of the Church of ROll1e, and the general appearance which 
they 111ake of sympathy with ROll1e, deserve the serious con- 

ideration of the leaders of this moveUlent. . . 
" It is a serious thing that the tÜne of the Bishops should 
he occupied so much as it is by con1plaints from parishes in 
their dioceses; and if it is a serious evil that the tÌ1ne of the 
Bishops should be so occupied, what BlUSt be the evil in the 
parishes thell1selves, when a Christian C0l1ll11Unity is agitated 
ahout the shape of tunicles, or the number of candles to be lighted 
during the day-while the ll1inisters of the Go
pel exhibit to the 
careless and the worldly the unseeInly spectacle of contention 
about Inatters which worldly lllen regard as contelllptible. . . . 
I low is this evil to he dealt with? The Inost satisfactory way of 
1 The cc divine" alluded to was Archbishop Trench, who had been in 
communication \
ith Bishop Tait upon the subject. 
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dealing with it will certainly be by good and intelligent men, 
who have sYlnpathy with these innovations, con1Ïng to the 
rational and right conclusion that they ought to be guided hy 
their Bishops in this Blatter, and if they did not desire to he 
guided by the opinion of a single Bishop, they might he 
content to be guided hy the expression of your Grace's opinion, 
and by what they TIlight ascertain to be the universal sentÍ1nent 
of the whole of the Bishops of England. That would be a 
highly satisfactory way of dealing with the s.ubject, for l1len 
would be doing what they should have done long ago: nalnely, 
submit thel11selves to the decision of those WhOl11 God had 
placed over thenl in His Church. 'Ye are told that we ought 
to enforce the law, and if need he we TIlust enforce the law. but 
what an unpleasant position would that place us in-a position 
from which anyone would shrink, inas111uch as we should l)e 
involved in the prosecution of some of the Lest nlen in our 
dioceses. I deprecate following such cases fronl court to court 
for nlany reasons, not the least I >ecause 1 cannot bear that one 
whose title in the Church is that of a Father in God should pro- 
secute the very persons for whon1 he has a deep respect. . .. If 
the laity feel that their liberty is infringed in this l11atter, they 
have a ,"ery plain course before thenl; nalnely, to strengthen the 
hands of the executive of the Church. But if any Blode of 
strengthening the hands of the Ordinary he adopted, I should 
greatly desire that it should be done with Inany safeguards. I 
should wish that the individual Bishop should he assisted hy 
whatever counsellors might be thought desirable in treating of these 
questions, and I believe that if such power were exercised by the 
Ordinary, subject to the proper appeal pointed out by law, it would 
tend to calln n1any dissensions in the Church. 1\1 y own experience 
is that many of these disputes do not arise fronl disputed law 
so much as froln TIlatters of disputed discretion, and that persons 
who are unwilling to submit th "'mselves perhaps to a newly 
ordained priest will subn1Ït thelnselves to the Church of which 
he is the Ininister-to the "Bishop of the diocese, calnlly deciding 
after full consultation, subject to an appeal to the Archbishop of 
the province."] 


I ChroJlide of Convocatioll, FeL. 9, 1866, pp. 156, etc. It is noteworthy 
that the suggestion here made in general terms for the solution of ritual 
difficulties is precisely that to which he tried eight years afterwards to give 
effect when drafting the Public \Vorship Regulation BiJl of 1874. 
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A strong Committee of the Lo\ver House ,vas ap- 
pointed, and its meetings \vere prolonged and anxious, for 
it \vas obvious that \veighty consequences might depend 
on its report. The Dean of Ely ,vas its chairman, and 
Archdeacon Denison presided when he \vas absent. A 
special interest bclongs to its Report, as the first of many 
documents of a similar kind. It is dated June 5, 1866, 
and it treats in detail of the various Ritual points at issue 
-Vestments; Altar Lights; Incense; Elevation of the 
Elemcnts ; the encouragement of non-communicating at- 
tendance, and the use of ,\rafer bread. After full debate in 
the Lo\ver House, the Report was adopted in its entirety, 
\vith scarcely a dissentient voice, " as a temperate state- 
ment on the subject of Ritual practice in the Church of 
'England," and its conclusions may best be sumlnarised 
by quoting the resolution, adopted \vithout a division, on 
the motion of Archdeacon Denison himself:- 
" That with regard to the six points of ritual which have been 
specially discussed in the Report, the judgment of the House is 
as follows :-1. That the use in parish churches of the surplice is 
a sufficient con1pliance with the directions of the Church. 
2. That without pronouncing on the legality of the vestn1ents 
prescribed in the First Book of King Edward VI., or of altar 
lights, the House considers that they should not be introduced into 
any parish church without reference to the Bishop, and that a 
sinlilar reference should be made with regard to the introduction 
of incense in the sitnpler n1anner described in the Report. 3. That 
the House expresses its entire disapproval of the practice of censing 
persons and things, and of all elevation of the elements after con- 
secration, and considers that the presence of non-comn1unicant
, 
excepting in special cases, during the celebration of the Holy 
Con11nunion, and the use of wafer brLad, are to be discouraged." 1 


'This important resolution, the deliberate outcome of 
no slnall debate, ,vas communicated to the Upper House 
on June 29th, too late for any discussion by the Bishops 
1 ,Chro1licle if C01l'l'ocation, June 28, 1866, p. 562. 
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in that scssion. Alnple time WdS thus given for its con- 
sideration, and on the House assembling in the follo\ving 
February (1867), the Bishops, after t,vo days of dcbate, 
agrecd unanimously upon a long resolution, \vhich \vas 
moved by Bishop \Vilberforce, and seconded by Bishop 
Tait. After setting forth in careful terms the dangers 
attaching to an undue Ritualism, the Bishops' resolution 
cnded \vith the follo\ving \vords: "Our judgment is that 
no alterations from long-sanctioned and usual ritual ought 
to be Inade in our churches, until the sanction of the 
Bishop of the diocese ha
 been obtained thereto." 1 
In this 'judgment J thc Lo\ver House \vas formally 
invited to concur, and again there \vas an ample debate. 
In the end the Lo\\'er I louse resolved, \vith only thrce 
d issen ti en ts, 


"That this House, having regard to the Ritual observances 
treated of in the Report presented to the Jlouse on the 26th 
June 1866, do concur in the judgn1ent of the Upper House, that 
no alteration from the long-sanctioned and usual ritual ought to 
he n1ade in our churches until the sanction of the Bishop of the 
diocese has been obtained thereto." 2 


I t has seemed \vorth \vhile to record these facts with 
care, as the first occasion on \vhich the revived Provincial 
Synod of Canterbury caIne to a deliberate resolution upon 
the Ritual questions \vhich \vere agitating the Church. 
Some t\\.o hundred and forty-five closely-printed pages of 
the Chronicle of Convocation are occupied \vith these par- 
ticular debates, and the ultimate unanimity, after so much 
discussion, is almost, if not quite, \vithout a parallel. But 
the judgnlent, important as it was, could have no coercive 
force ,vithout State aid, and the scene ,vas now shifted 
from the] erusalem Chamber to the House of Lords. 


1 Chronicle of Convocation, Feh. 13, 1867, p. 71 I. 
2 Ibid" Feb. 15, 1867, p. 843. 
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In that asscmbly three peers, Lord Ebury, Lord \Vest- 
Ineath, and Lord Shaftesbury, had been long ll1aintaining, 
each froln his own point of vie\v, that the rubrics of the 
Church required reform. Lord Ebury had been the most 
persistent of the three, and it \vas not in his opinion a 
question of Ritualism alone. His principal gravamen, 
indecd, ,vas thc compulsory use of the Burial Service, and 
on this subject he had for years becn urging that a Royal 
Commission should be issued. I lis case \vas no\v 
strengthcned by the ne\v and larger Rubrical difficulties 
that had arisen, and many ,vho had hitherto opposed his 
annual motion \vere no\v ranged upon his side in asking 
for a Royal Commission to consider not the Burial Service 
only, but the \"hole rubrics of the Prayer Book. 
Lord Shaftesbury ,vas not among these. He \vas all 
in favour of immediate legislation to set at rest the ques- 
tion of the Eucharistic vestments, and he obtained a half 
promise of support from Archbishop Longley, and from 
many other Bishops, for a bill ,vhich he proposed to intro- 
duce to that effect. The Archbishop, on further con- 
sideration, preferrcd to introduce a bill of his o,vn ; but 
this plan was abandoned, at the instigation of Bishop 
\Vilberforce, on the Government's announcing that a 
H.oyal Commission ,vould be issued. l Lord Shaftesbury 
,vas thereupon pressed by Bishop Tait and others, in.clud- 
iug the Archbishop himself, to postpone his action for a 
time, and to a,vait the first Report of the Commission, but 
he 
toutly and bluntly refused to do anything of the sort, 
and on l\lay 14, 1867, he n10ved the second reading of 
his' Clerical Vestments Bill.' The bill as proposed gave 
the force of la\v to Canon 58, \vhich enjoins" that every 
minister saying the public praycrs, or ministering the 


1 The story of what passed i-; told in Bishop 'Vilbcrforce's Life, vol. iii. 
pp. 205-212. 
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sacraments or othcr rites of the Church, shall ".ear a 
decent and comely surplice, \vith slee,.es, to be provided 
at the charge of the parish." 
Lord Shaftesbury's spcech \vas an elaborate and 
\veighty indictment of the extremer ritualistic practices 
and books. He ,vas armed \vith abundant quotation
 
from such sources, and although his o\vn \vords \vere 
unusually tcmperate and calm the speech gave great 
offcnce to High Churchmen. 
Archbishop Longley, "\vhile expressing his full agree- 
ment \vith the greater part of the noble earl's po\verful 
address, and his sympathy \vith the indignation he had 
expressed, urged the advantage of ,vaiting for the action 
of the Royal Commission about to be appointed, and 
moved the postponement of the second reading." 
Bishop Tait follo\ved:- 


"I should be very sorry," he said, "were an erroneous ill1- 
pression to prevail in the country as to the feelings of those who 
sit on this bench with regard to the noble earl's bill. I believe 
I speak the senti1l1ents of this bench generally when I say that 
we are obliged to the noble earl for the clear and ten1peratc 
Inanner in which he has laid this Inatter before the House to- 
night. \Ye are all agreed with hiIn in believing that a very great 
evil exists, and that it is our duty to endeavour to ren1edy this 
evil. . .. . But I aln not sanguine enough to suppose that either 
by the carrying of his or of any other bill, or by the 1110St 111ature 
deliberations of any Con1111ission, the evils the noble earl de- 
plores will suddenly disappear. . . . Believing, as I do, that the 
tÎ1ne has now arrived for action, if the noble earl perseveres with 
his bill, I shall be prepared to fulfillny pro111ise, and to support 
it. Still, I do not believe that n1ere Acts of Parlian1ent, howe\-er 
carefully prepared, can cure the evil: and one important defect 
in the present bill is that it proposes to deal \vith one branch only 
of the subject. l\I y Ï1npression is we must go thoroughly into the 
whole matter, and this can only be done by such a C0111111ission 
as the noble earl at the head of Her :!\Iajesty's Governlnent has 
prolnised we shall have. l'hat COl1llnission Inust extend its 
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investigations to a wide range of subjects. I do not wish that it 

hould touch doctrine; but whatever bears upon public worship 
nlust come within its sphere. One thing, it appeJ.rs, \vould be a 
necessary result of the deliberations of such a Commission-the 
law nlust be lnade clear. I do not 11lean that liberty should be 
altogether restrained, but that liberty shall he legally secured, not 
licence seized by individuals in the hope that they may escape in 
inllnunity from the consequences of their licence. . . . Any 
legislation which is to be cOll1plete, having settled what the law 
is, ll1ust also strengthen the hands of the central authority, what- 
ever it is to be-whether we refer to the Bishop called on by 
appeal frolll the laity, or the Bishop subject to the Archbishop, 
the central authority 111ust be strengthened. . . . Depend upon 
it, if this nation once loses its Protestant character, it will suffer 
very greatly in the position it occupies. I believe that the Church 
of England has before it at this nl01nent as great a work as ever 
lay before any Church. It is a tillIe, I think, for anxiety, but not 
a tillH
 for alann, still less for despondenc). Even in these very 
eccentricities there is SOllIe proof of zeal, and zeal is a good thing. 
This Church more than any other has power to deal with the 
civilisation of this age-to deal with the very dangers civilisation 
causes-it is the Church's duty not to thwart the course of 
events; but while it follows, at the sallIe tillle to lead and guide 
the men of the nineteenth century, and this I believe our Church 
can do beyond any other body, either of our Protestant or ROllIan 
Catholic brethren." 1 


On a division being taken, Lord Shaftesbury's bill ,,'as 
thro\vn out by sixty-one votes to forty-six. Seven Bishops 
voted in the majority, and eleven (including Bishop Tait) 
in the minúrity. A fortnight later 2 the Royal Com mis- 
\)ion \vas appointed to inquire into" the varying interpreta- 
tions put upon the rubrics, orders, and directions for 
regulating the course and conduct of public ,vorship, the 
administration of the sacraments, and the other services 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer . . . ,vith a 
vie\v of explaining or amending the said rubrics . . . so 
1 .FlansQ'J-d, 1\lay 14, 1867, p. 507, etc. 

 The Commission is dated June 3, 1867. 
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as to securc gencral uniformity of pract
ce in such matters 
as may be decmcd esscnt!al." 
Alnong the ConlInissioners ,vcre the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London and Oxford, the 
Deans of Ely and \Vestminster, Lord Beauchanlp, Sir 
Robert Phillinlorc, l\'Ir. Beresford IIope, l\lr. J. G. Hub- 
bard, Canon Gregory, and nineteen others-t\venty-nine in 
all. Lord Shaftesbury ,vas invited, but declined to servc. 
Thc Commissioncrs began their sittings on June 17th, 
and issued their first }{eport on August 19th. This 
}<.eport ,vas confined to.. the 'burning question' of the 
Eucharistic vestments, and the Commissioners' recom- 
Inendation ,vas practically Unö.nilnous :- 


"\Ve find," they said, "that whilst these vestlnents are re- 
garded by SOlne witnesses as syn1bolicaI of doctrine, and by 
others as a distinctive vesture, whereby they desire to do honour 
to the Holy Comlnunion as the highest act of Christian worship, 
they are by none regarded as essential, and they give graye 
offence to many. 
" \ \T e are of opinion that it is expedient to restrain in the 
public services of the United Church of England and Ireland a]] 
variations in respect of vesture fro111 that which has long been the 
established usage of the said United Church, and we think that this 
lnay be best secured by providing aggrieved parishioners with an 
easy and tffectual process for complaint and redress." 


Five ,veeks after the issue of this Report caine the 
Ineeting of the first Lambeth Conference, or "Pan- 
Anglican Synod," and the un\vonted muster of American 
and Colonial Bishops, togethel \vith the Colenso contro- 
versies narratcd in the last chapter, once more diverted 
the attention of churchmen from the Ritual question. But 
only for a time. \Vhen Convocation met in February 
1868, the Bishop of London, at Archbishop Longley's 
request, rc-opened the discussions in the Upper House, by 
lTIoving the follo\ving resolution :- 
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"That this House, viewing with anxious concern the increas- 
ing diversity of practice in regard to ritual observances, as causing 
additional disquietude and contention, and perceiving with deep 
regret that the resolutions adopted by the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York have failed to secure unity, deen1s it ex- 
pedient for the peace of the Church-1st, That the IÏ1nits of 
ritual observance should not be left to the uncontrolled discretion 
of individual churchlnen, and therefore ought to be defined by 
rightful authority; 2d, 'fhat SOlne easy and inexpensive process 
should be provided whereby, while the liberties of the officiating 
clergYlnen and their parishioners are protected, the evils of unre- 
strained licence in such Inattcrs Inay he checked." 


In Inaking this lnotion, the Bishop called attention to 
the evidence given beforc the Ritual Commission and 
published in the Blue Book, as sho\ving that the recom- 
mendations of Convocation In the previous spring had 
fallen upon deaf ears. 


., I mn afraid," he said, "that with regard to certain persons 
who are pron10ters of these observances we lnust take it for 
granted, through their own declarations in their evidence, that 
they do not regard the decision which this House arrived at as in 
any way binding. 1'hey apparently are unwilling to he guided 
by their individual Bishops; they are unwilling to be guided by 
the collective voice of the Bishops expressed in their visitations; 
they are unwilling to Le guided by the decision of the Provincial 
Synod of Canterbury, or of the Provincial Synod of Yor k, or by 
the united opinion of those two Synods when their decisions are 
cOlnpared together, . . . and I cannot really understand by what 
they would be guided except by their own individual will. True, 
it is stated that persons who think it right to act in this way 
would he guided hy a General Council. \Vell, I do not kno\\" 
that a General Council is c)"actly the body which is to settle the 
ritua
 of a particular National Church; I think one of our Articles 
Seelns to imply that each National Church has to settle these 
Inatters for itself, and not that we are to wait till a General 
Council settles then1. I lnention this to show that the kindly 
intended advice which we gave in our collective and individual 
capacities has not succeeded" . . . Our efforts have proved a 
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failure: this evil, be it what it luay, exists unchecked, the dis- 
quietude in the public luind is increasing, and the contentions 
also, I aln sorry to say, are increasing, and the question now 
arises whether anything further can be done by us to bring 
111atters to a better state. . . . Now, for IllY own part, I think 1 
lnay say that I have always endeavoured to act in a large and 
kindly spirit towards those who are advocates of these practices. 
I desire that Iny own conscience shall be respected, and I desire 
also that the consciences of others shall be respected, and whether 
in ll1atters of doctrine, or in allowable Inatters of practice, I think 
that within due IÌ1nits in the National Church we ought, as C01l1- 
pletely as we possibly can, to act upon that principle. I certainly 
have had very kindly intercourse during the time of my Episco- 
pate with persons of ahnost every shade of opinion in my diocese, 
and I believe that if any blaine is to he attached to me in the
c 
n1atters, it is rather the blall1e of having allowed people to act for 
then1
elves than of having interfered where I ll1ight have been 
e"\.pected to interfere, to restrain and curh their liberty. . . . 
It Inay be the case that certain of the points in dispute can be 
settled without fresh legislation-it Inay be the case that the 
courts of justice 11lay settle S0111C of these questions. I shall 
be very glad if they are so settled, provided they arc settled 
speedily; but I do not think we should allow a long tin1e to 
pass now while these n1atters are the sport of the advocates in 
various courts; and lUY experience of the ecclesiastical courts 
is that, with 111any virtues, they do not posses
 the virtue of 
speed. . . . \Yhatever is the lnode which is adopted, I think 
we cannot be wrong in saying there ought to be SOIlle easy 
and inexpensive process whereby 'the evils of unrestrained 
licence in such matters may be checked.' 1'he only other point 
on which I ought to say a word is, 'J)o you really think that 
your declaration will have any effect?' I think it will. . . . If 
it be said that after all there is no binding power in these 
resolutions, I aln afraid we must allow that that is a condition 
under which a Synod such as this exists. \Ye cannot bind people 
by laws made by ourselves, but we can express our opinion in 
conden1nation of these practices, and express our earnest hope 
that the ambiguity which betrays our brethren into these excesse<3 
111ay be removed. \Ve are bound to do this for the sake of our 
brethren, and for the sake of the law of this country, and the 
authorities in ecclesiastical matters are to blan1e in allowing that 
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llnhiguity to exist which betrays the unwary. l\Ien are very 
willing to obey Jaws when they understand what they are, but 
when you make then1 such that no human being can say what 
they n1ean, those who have the power of making the Jaws pJain 
are much to blan1c in pern1itting that anlbiguity to remain."l 


...'-\fter a long and memorable debate Bishop Tait's 
resolution in a modified fonn ,vas adopted hy the Bishops, 
\vith only one dissentient, and \vas sent to the Lowcr 
House for its concurrence. The debate ,vhich there arose 
upon it ,vas not concludcd \vhen the prorogation took 
place. \Vhen Convocation reassembled on June 30th, 
the Ritual COlnmissioners had issued their sccond Report, 
and the debate - by requcst of the ...\rchbishop-:-\vas 
accordingly allowed to drop.2 
I t will be observed that in the foregoing speech the 
Bishop claimed that he had ahvays "acted in a large 
and kindly spirit" to\vards the Ritualistic clergy in his 
diocese. It Inay be right to see ho\\y far his statement is 
borne out by facts. The events and arguments \vhich 
this chapter has hithcrto chronicled \vere of a general and 
public sort, and it has sOInetimes been maintained that 
\vhile the Bishop spoke snlooth things and claimed a tole- 
rant spirit in his utterances to the ,vorld at large, he \vas 
all the ,,-hile ,vorrying and even persecuting those of his 
o\\'n clcrgy \vho adopted an elaborate ritual in their 
churches. 
Correspondcnts of the Church ne\vspapers in those 
years wcre constantly reiterating such a charge. The 
Bishop is described, for example, as "a tyrant to the 
\veak and a sycophant to the stro.ng "; or again, as "that 
ccciesiastical bul1y, the Presbyterian -minded Bishop of 
London, \\"ho \vith all his professions of Idrge-hcartedncss 
and toleration, has sho\vn himself to be as narrow-nlindcd 


1 Chrol1icle of COIlë..'ocatioll, 18th February 186S, pp. 1056, etc. 
2 Ibid. 30th June 1868, p. 1374. 
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a bigot and as un-Christian a gentleman as ever disgraced 
a Bishopric"; and there is much more to the same effect. l 
To this mere abuse he attached no great importance, but 
the difficulties of the position arc illustratcd by such a 
correspondence as the follo\ving :- 


Tlte Rev. - - to tlte Bislloj of Londo1l. 


" 5th Feb. 1866. 
" l\[v DE.\R LORD,-l\hnost every post hrings n1C SOlne cir- 
cular or fonn of address to... sOlnehody on the subject of Ritual. 
One says boldly that it wants to put down 1'ractarianisnl; an- 
other luysteriously hints at 'certain practices' contrary to the 
custom of the Church, and so 011. I suppose that all thcse are 
attacks on clergylnen who like Inyself have what is called high 
ritual, and even hope that in tÏ1nc they may peacefully and profit- 
ably have nlore of it. N ow nothing could better serve our pur- 
pose than what wears the appearance of an inconsiderate and 
uncharitable agitation, were it 110t that it helps us too fast. For 
instance, in Iny own church, vestn1cnts and high ritualistic prac- 
tices, which six months ago would have offended very Inan)', 
grieved not a few who are too good to take offence, and pleased 
hardly anyone, are now cahnly talked ahout, instruction sought 
in their meaning and use, and the things themsehes asked for 
by many. . . . l'he feeling of appreciation of high ritual is very 
much more widely spread than is generally supposed: it is in 
111any cases very intent, and, more than that, very hent upon 
heing gratified. . . . I an1 one of the Council of the English 
Church Union, and I signcd their nIe1110rial to the Archbishop 
against altering the Rubrics or touching the Prayer Book in any 
way; but I desire nothing less for n1y
elf and for nIY party than 
to be left to carry out these rubrics unregulated and unadvised 
by the Ordinary, guided only by individual tastc, notion, or dis- 
cretion, or driven on by lay pressure. The feeling that one is 
regarded as lawless has a tendency to beget lawlessness; besides, 
it exposes us to the influence of tho
c who are lawless and want 
to make us so. 1'hen the effcct on the High Church lait} is 


1 See, for example, letters in the Church Times, 1867, pp. 282, 283, etc., 
and (in milder language) in tht. Guardia1l of 1865, pp. 715, 739, etc. 
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vcry Injurious. \Vhile we Inay invariably deplore our position 
and be in heart and spirit Inost desirous of subn1itting to autho- 
rity (however openly we seenl to act without it), they con1e to 
have no su
h feeling, and presently are developed into despisers 
of Bishops. . . . But if being left to act by our own discretion 
did no other harn1, it would be intolerable as presenting the 
unseemly spectacle of anarchy and self-rule in a Church which 
in theory is a model of order. Conceive, n1 y dear Lord, our 
n1isery-for we would he loyal as well as honest n1en-in fearing 
that the Bishop should visit our Churches or hear of our doings. 
"Some would say that I have 111ade out a good case against 
high ritual, and shown how l11uch evil attends it. 1 adn1it it, hut 
then, as I need not point out to your Lordship who has frankly 
and generously owned it, very great spiritual good has been done 
under it, not to say by 111eanS of it. Besides, high ritual is an 
established fact; we cannot do away with it. This is what I 
very hU111bly and respectfully ask the Bishops to consider, and so 
to take us in hand as those who have, it l11ay be, odd ways of 
their own, but who yet n1ay be regulated and influenced as they 
need to be by their spiritual fathers. . . . Do not let us alone 
as those hopelessly beyond the pale of approval. In the begin- 
ning of any revival it is well perhaps that the visible and audihle 
workers should be those who have c0111paratively little official 
responsibility resting upon theln; but when the revival has esta- 
blished for itself a footing, it Inust be guided in its further pro- 
gress by those in authority. It 1.nay be that if we were left alone, 
in a few years the move111ent would regulate itself and settle 
down soberly and satisfactorily, but in the l11eantime a ll1iserable 
school, that of the Churcll TÙJlfS, is being fonned and stereo- 
typed to the spiritual injury of its disciples, and the offence, the 
grievous offence of all good sober Christians. It is a uthorit) , 
only that can help us, and authority I aIn sure will be duly re- 
spected if it will cautiously take us in hand.-I aIl1, Iny dear 
T lord, your Lordship's very obedient servant, - - " 


Tlte BisllOP of Londolt to tIle Re7). - -. 


"LONDON HOUSE, Feb)'. loth, 1866. 
".l\Iv DE.\R 
[R. -,-I have read your letter of the 5th '"ery 
careful1y. I certainly should advise any Bishop who consulted 111C, 
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and I should be ready n1yself to act on the rule, that where any 
of his clergy intimate their readiness to he guided by the Ordinary 
in matters of Ritual, the Ordinary should show hiIuself willing to 
. 
give such guidance. Hut on the other hand, I do not think that 
it is wise in a Bishop to undertake to offer advice where he is 
Iuade to understand that, unles
 what he says coincides with the 
preconceived opinion of the person seeking advice, it will he 
treated as of no value. I have, of course, e\.amined and con- 
sidered all or most of the questions now agitating the Church 
respecting Ritual, and I fully belíeve that I aIn well qualified by 
this fact, as weB as by In)' office, to give proper guidance. If, 
therefore, you or any other of the clergy will ask for such guid- 
ance with a bOlla fide intel
tion of being guided, I aln at your 
service. Hut I do not think it would be well, by interfering 
unduly, to run the risk of appearing to sanction practices which 
there is no intention of altering whether I disapprove of then1 or 
no. I shall he very glad indeed to hear that such guidance as I 
have indicated is sought.-Believe 111e to be, IllY dear 1\lr. -. 
yours very truly, A. C. LONDON." 


These letters suggest some of the difficulties ,vhich beset 
the Bishop's action in those disturbed years, but it is 
itnportant that the facts should be made quite clear, and 
this can best be done by looking in detail at some typical 
instances of his dealings ,vith parishes in \vhich an 'ad- 
vanced' Ritual \vas in use. Something has been said 
in a former chapter about his relations to St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridge, St. I\Iary 1\Iagdalene's, Munster Square, 
and the old parish of St. George's in the East. 1 A fe\v 
other examples may now be given. 
The Church of All Saints, l\largaret Street, was con- 
secrated on 1\Iay 28th, 1859. It had formerly, as a pro- 
prietary chapel, been under the charge of lVlr. Frederick 
Oakeley, Bishop Tait's old tutor and friend, \vho has left 
a graphic picture of the character and circumstances of his 
Ininistry, from 1839 to 1845, in this the first outpost of the 


1 See pp. 21 5- 2 49. 
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Tractarians in London. l l\lr. Oakeley was received in 
1845 into the Church of }{omc, and in 1849, l\1r. Upton 
Richards, \vho had becn l\lr. Oakelcy's curate, ,vas 
appointed inculnbent of the Chapel, to \vhich a district 
,vas no\v for the first time assigned. In the opening years 
of Bishop Tait's Episcopate, the Chapel of All Saints \vas, 
so to speak, the propllglltlClllulJl of the extreme I Iigh 
Churchmcn in London, and complaints (often vague and 
foolish) against its ritual and doctrine \vere incessantly 
arrivIng. To most of these the Bishop paid no heed, but 
in N ovem ber 1858, a correspondence passed bet\veen him 
and 1\lr. Richards, to ,vhich it is necessary to allude. One 
of l\ir. Richards' curates, the son of an incumbent in the 
diocese, joined the Church of Rome. The father com- 
plained bitterly to the Bishop, \vho ,vrote at once to Mr. 
Richards, and took occasion at the same time to renlon- 
strate against the continued use of Altar Lights at All 
Saints, not\vithstanding the judgment delivered by Dr. 
Lushington in the Consistorial Court of the Diocese. 2 
l\1r. Richards ,vas dissatisfied \vith Dr. Lushington's 
dic/uJlI, and thought the question ought, by fresh liti- 
gation, to be carried to the Privy Council for decision. 
Bishop Tait, on the other hand, retained his opinion that 
litigation on such points \vas elninently undesirable. The 
importance attaching, from an historical point of vie\v, 
to this difference of opinion \"ill perhaps justify the re- 
production of the following letters :- 


The Rev. TV. UptOIl Richards /0. the Bishop of London. 


" ALBANY ST., 18 iVOl/. 1858. 
"l\'Iv LORD,- . . . I beg to renew n1Y assurance to your 
Lordship of n1Y desire to yield to you not only a canonical, but 


1 Historical Notes Oil the Traclariall 
JIO'l'el/lellt, Part iii. pp. 5 8 - 82 . 
2 See p. 21 9. 
VOL. I. ' 2 D 
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a hearty and loving obedience in all things in which I an1 not 
called upon to give up my own principles. . . . Your Lordship 
will, I trust, pardon ll1e for relllinding you that there have always 
been in the Church of England, as there now are, two distinct 
views held by different parties within her pale, and I believe that 
the great ohject of the compilers of the I..iturgy was so to fralne 
it, that roon1 n1ight be given for the expression of the views of 
both. 'fhe Liturgy and Articles ought, I think, to be regarded 
as a great c0l11pr0111ise, in which the n1iddle course between the 
two contending parties was adopted, and so while both are at 
liberty to hold their own opinions, so are they at liberty to carry 
then1 out as they please, provided they keep within the letter of 
the law, the one party not "\.ceeding, the other not falling short 
of, the tenus agreed upon. l'his I believe to be the spirit of 
the law which governs the Church, and I conceive it to be of 
the last Í1nportance that this spirit should be 111aintained. It is, 
as I believe, one great office of the constituted authorities of the 
Church to Inaintain this principle inviolate, and I cannot think 
that, in asserting lHY right of appeal to the laws of the Church, I 
an1 in any way setting myself against these authorities. It is the 
privilege of every suitor to appeal in all cases in which he believes 
hÍ1nself to have a fair ground to do so, and I an1 not aware that 
in any appeal to the highest tribunal the appellant is ever con- 

idered to show any disrespect to the judge frol11 whose decision 
he appeals. On the contrary, it is, so far as n1Y observation 
goes, always a .Illatter of satisfaction to the Judge that any error 
he n1ay have con1111itted may be redressed by the higher tribunal. 
" Your Lordship says that the interpretation of the law given 
in your Consistorial Court has no weight with me. 
ly Lord, [ 
heg most respectfully to deny having written any such thing. rro 
speak disrespectfully of your Consistory Court would be an 
offence; to express any want of confidence in the individual who 
exercises the office of the Judge is, I subn1it, quite another thing, 
and is nlY undoubted right. . . . 
" Of course, I do not mean to assert that the use of the lights 
is in any way essential, or has in itself any virtue, but I do believe 
that this is one of the outworks of the Church's citadel, and that 
in contending for this, as for every other rite which the law of the 
Church permits, I am only contending for those protections which 
the piety and wisdom of our forefathers have thrown around 
sacred things. rrhe ceremonies which the Church of England 
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has retained are few and simple enough, if all were conceded for 
which I and thosc who think with me contend, and I believe that 
in proportion as we refrain fronl the use of them, we shall 
encourage and propagate the laxity which prevails alllong us. 
"These, my Lord, are SOlllC of the reasons which induce nle 
to think that it would not be right for me to discontinue the use 
of lights at the Holy COll1111union, and I trust that they will he 
such as to induce you to withdraw the requirelllent contained in 
your letter. nut if not, then I 111ust still hope that your Lord- 
ship will allow the question to be placed in such a form as l11ay 
enahle us to ascertain what the law real1y is. If I an1 wrong in 
this (which it is n1Y conscientious belief I an1 not) J assure your 
Lordship I shall readily and dutifully suhnlit n1}'self; but enter- 
taining the very strong conviction which I have endeavoured to 
express to you, I can only hope that I shall not be accused of 
maintaining an unlawful practice against the conullands of con- 
stituted authority, or of asserting that your authority is nothing 
unless it he enforced in a Court of Law, if, in the spirit of S. Paul 
I appeal to the highest judicial authority in this realm.-I an1, my 
Lord, your Lordship's faithful servant, 
"'V. UPTON RICHARDS." 


The Bishop of London to the Rev. TV. Upton Richards. 


" LONDON HOUSE, Dec. 15, 1858. 
" REV. AND DEAR SIR,- . . . I gather from your letter of 
the 18th Nov. that you altogether decline to pay obedience to 
my advice, given in accordance with the exposition of the law 
Inade in the Consistorial Court of the Diocese, that the candles 
shall not he lighted on the Comn1union Table at the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper in broad daylight, unless I enforce obedience 
hy process of law. Now, giving due weight to all you have said 
on this point, I cannot look upon the course you have the inten- 
tion of following as one consistent with the regard due to my 
office and your canonical obligation::,: I 111ay not deen1 it right 
to agitate the puhlic nlind hy a lawsuit on the subject of candles, 
and yet I think I 111ay fairly require you to desist from a practice 
which, after very Inature consideration, I havc satisfied myself 
cannot he regarded as consistent with the law, especially as you 
have adduced no proof that the pr
ctice was introduced at first 
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into your church otherwise than by your own private authority. 
I :lln quite sure that any of your people who now attach in1port- 
ance to the practice will be quite satisfied that you should give it 
up if you e,plain to thelll that you do so from not wishing to put 
yourself into the painful position of disobeying your Diocesan. 
. . . Sincerely regretting that these painful difficulties should 
exist.-I relnain, Rev. and dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
"A. C. LONDON." 


The beautiful and costly church erected in 1858 by thc 
Inunificence of l\lr. Beresford I lope and others 1 to replace 
the very unecclesiastical 
difice in \vhich 1\lr. Oakelçy and 
1\lr. Richards had ministered ,vas duly consecrated on 

Iay 28, 1859. Appeals ,vere made to the Bishop that 
he ,vould use the occasion of his scnnon on that day to 
protest against the' Popish mumIneries ' of its ornalnents 
and services, and there \vas excitement on both sides as to 
,vhat he ,vas likely to say. Taking as his text I Cor. 
viii. 9, "Take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become a stumbling-block to thenl that are \veak," he 
described the circumstances of the Corinthian Church and 
the practice of St. Paul:- 


" \Ve see," he said, "that 81. Paul had one rule, though his 
practice nlight appear to vary. He had no objection to innocent 
liberty and the indulgence of old associations, if they did not 
interfere with the purity and simplicity of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. He had no objection to Blen following the bent of their 
own tastes in l1latters indifferent, if they did not endeavour to 
force those things indifferent as conl11lands of God upon their 
brethren. lIe gladly showed by his own practice that he thought 
those points indifferent, as well by conlplying with theln when he 
could do so, in furtherance of the Gospel, as by resisting thenl 
when Christian truth required it. ,V ould, my brethren, that we 


1 1\lr. Beresford Hope's contribution, including the gift of the site, is said 
to have amounted to about /;70,000. One anonymous donor gave about 
/;30,000, and another /;4000, towards the cost of the building. See 
Guardian, 1869, p. 46 I. 
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could at all tÏInes approach siInilar questions in St. Paul's spirit, 
free from all strife and uncharitableness, yet never flinching fron1 
n1aintaining the paramount n1ajesty of Christian truth. . . . 
This huilding which we are met to consecrate to-day, during its 
tin1e of erection, has been a sort of rallying-point for two sorts of 
persons, who have sought-the one to exaggerate every point in its 
ornamental details, as if the richness of its ornalucnts was neces- 
sarily connected with unsound doctrines and a dereliction of the 
pure Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ; the other, as if this heautiful 
and expensive adornment secured a holier worship and n10re last- 
ing in1pression of spiritual truths on wavering human 
ouls. 
:rvly friends, I appeal to all of you, as you shall answer to God, in 
soberness to consider that the costly beauty of this house in 
which you worship does neither of itself secure nor endanger 
your Christian faith. . . . There are, of course, two kinds of 
minds within our pale, one of which takes great pleasure in such 
costly ornmnents as now surround us; the other, which finds in 
them no help to its earnest aspirations after spiritual truth. 'fhe 
latter class, I presull1e, are not likely to be found often aInongst 
the worshippers in this place. To the fonner 1 would say, in all 
affectionateness, while you thankfully acknowledge the ll1unifi- 
cence with which this church has been prepared to suit your 
peculiar tastes, be very careful, I beseech you, that in all your 
worship here, you surround yourselves, through the Lord Jesus 
Christ's help, with a beauty far above that of outward adornment 
-the beauty of a pure Gospel faith, and of a simple, earnest, self- 
denying Christian life. I truly believe that in these days, both 
aInongst High Church and Low Church, there are persons who 
are tired of the nliserable controversies that have long divided 
Christendoln, and who silnply desire, while using the liberty 
allowed them to follow their own tastes in things indifferent, to 
worship the Lord Jesus Christ faithfully, and to follow Hill1 in 
their live5. God grant that the church opened this day may be 
no cause of any fresh dissensions, but a fresh help to those whose 
tastes it gratifies to serve the Lord faithfully according to the 
fonn they love. . . . Beware also lest, in your zeal for antiquity, 
you be not ancient enough-going hack to the wavering followers 
of the Apostles, and not to the A.postles themselves. Alas! we 
must speak in this language of warning, for the age in which 
we live has produced many sad exan1ples of very luany persons, 
trained in the pure Gospel teaching of our Apostolic Church, led 
, 
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away by excited feelings to the n1iserable worship of hUlnan 
saints and the Lord's hl1l11an 1\Iother, into which in their cahner 
1l10nlents they never would have believed that they could have 
fallen. God grant that those who teach and those who worship 
in this church Inay ever be kept by the Spirit of God safe froln 
these and fro111 all delusions-that their abundant labours of 
self-denying love Iuay never be tainted by an unscriptural de- 
pendence on hUlnan Ininistrations or hU111an traditions in prefer- 
ence to the ,V ord of God. Ah, 111Y friends, however different 
Inay be our opinions, there is great and abundant work before 
all of us, to labour heartily, sin1ply, and prayerfully in the n1idst 
of a world and of a city lying in wickedness, to advance the 
kingdonl of lIÌ1n who died to save poor hUluan erring souls. 
God grant that we Inay all labour in that work heartily, faithfully, 
and in a loving spirit, as in the sight of the Lord Jesus Christ." 


Sinlilar in some respects to All Saints, Margaret 
Street, \\'as the still nlore notable case of St. Alban's, 
IlolbaI'n. This church, too, ,vas the gift of a ,vealthy 
layman, Mr. J. G. IIubbard (after\vards Lord Addington), 
,vho not only erected the building at his o\vn cost,1 but 
gave 
 5000 as endo\vlnent, and for some time 
 100 a 
year for each of t\VO curates. The church \vas not com- 
pleted till 1863, but a year previously the Rev. A. H. 
l\lackonochie \vas nominated by Mr. Hubbard as the first 
vicar of the newly constituted parish,-a parish consisting 
of some of the \vorst streets and alleys to be found in 
London. Mr. l\lackonochie, it ,vill be remembered, had 
long been known and respected by Bishop Tait as one of 
the successful pioneers of the l{iverside 1\1ission in St. 
George's in the East. 2 \Vhile the beautiful church of St. 
Alban's \vas being built 1\1r. l\lackonochie held his services 
in a room over a fish-shop in Bald\vin's Gardens, and in the 
cellar of a house in Greville Street. As the ne\v church 
approached completion the Bishop received many letters 


1 The site was given by Lord Leigh. 
2 See p. 243. 
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beseeching him not to consecrate it. One of these, from 
a neighbouring incumbent, \vas as follo\vs :- 


The Rev. - - to the flisllOP of LOlldon 
"Feb. 18, 1863. 
" l\Iy LORD,-I cannot suppress lny sorrow that your Lordship 
1c l t'l1 consecrate St. Alhan's with its present clergy. . . . I entreat 
your Lordship to consider the fearful responsibility that you, a 
Bishop of the Protestant Church, are incurring. 1'hese are their 
doctrines: Auricular Confession, Prayers for the l)ead, 
\osolution 
(opus operatun1), Invocation of the Virgin, Extren1e Unction, 
Corporal Presence. 
" It was n1Y duty, I feel, to have called upon the Prilllate 'with 
all faithful diligence to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrine contrary to God's ,V ord 'from his Province of 
Canterbury. Eut I cannot bring myself to offer this obvious 
slight to your Lordship, and therefore I trust I shall be held 
harn1less in this 111atter, and that your Lordship will write and 
state the san1e to n1e for the relief of n1Y conscience, since I 
aln10st feel that I ought to have called together a meeting of 
Presbyters when the leaders of the Church neglect their duty, 
and certainly ought to have laid the matter before the Primate. 
,rith deep regret that your Lordship's rule over London should 
be instrumental to such doctrines, I ren1ain your Lordship's 
faithful servant, - - " 


The Consecration Service took place on f'ebruary 2 I, 
1863, and Bishop Tait's sermon on the occasion ,vas full of 
kindly sympathy and encouragement as to the difficulty 
and the hopefulness of the ne\v \vork thus begun among 
those squalid streets. 
But there ,vas already friction bet\veen the founder, 
High Churchman as he ,vas, and the ne\v Vicar. \Vithin 
a fe,v days of the Consecration l\Ir. Hubbard, as church- 
warden, \vrote to ask the Bishop's counsel :- 


"As _'-!tar lights were not used," he said, "on the day of 
Consecration, I beg to know your n1ind upon the subject. If 
your Lordship does not object to the use of lights as an accessory 
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of Holy Communion, I shall not object. If your T.lordship does 
object to their use I shall express to l\Ir. 
Iackonochie Iny inten- 
tion to act in conforn1Ïty with your opinion in this matter." 


The Bishop at once sa,v 1\1:r. l\Iackonochie, and Mr. 
Hubbard's letter is indorsed thus :-" 11. has since agreed 
to give up the lights." Three \veeks later the Church- 
\vardcn-founder \vrote in renewed distress, that l\Ir. l\Iac- 
konochie had changed his mind as to the lights. 


" His desisting from lighting the candles applied only to the 
day following the one on which he wrote. . . . I cannot but feel 
deeply disappointed at the r-solve he has taken." 
And aCTain- 
h 
"I have been quite beatcn down by the shock which 1\lr. 
1\lackonochie's decision occasioned me . . . and 1 feel much 
uncertainty as to the Lest course to be taken. I shrink from the 
position of having to carry out by compulsion under your Lord- 
ship's mandate a change \\ hich ought not to need such a 
pressure." 


The Bishop cordially agrced \vith l\Ir. IIubbard in 
deprecating any rcsort to compulsion, and through all the 
disputes that follo\ved, his personal relations \vith Mr. 
l\Iackonochie continued to be of the most friendly kind. 
A corrcspondence, for example, took place in the summcr 
of 1863 about a sermon \vhich had been preached by 
one of the curates of St. Alban's, and 1\1:r. l\lackonochie 
again and again thanked the Bishop for his {( uninter- 
rupted kindness" in the matter. The final letter \vas 
as follo\vs :- 


TIle Re
'. A. H. JIIackoJlocltie to the Bishop of LOJldon. 


"ST. ALBAN'S CLE.RGY HOUSE, 
June 29, 186 3. 
" 
f Y DEAR LORD BISHOP,- I found your Lordship's letter 
awaiting n1e when I came home on Saturday night, having been 
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absent the whole day. I cannot too strongly express 111Y entire 
concurrence in your I.ordship's opinion of the e
trcnle inlportance 
of preventing any recurrence of so painful an event as the 
preaching of the scrll10n in question. I desire to assure you, 
my Lord, that no negligence on Iny part 
hall be wanting for 
that purpose.-Relieve Ine, nlY dear Lord Rishop, yours 1110St 
truly and respectfully, ALEX. HERIOT :\f.\CKONOCHIE." 


The ritual troublcs increased, and in Deccmber 1863 
the Bishop offcred, in accordance \vith the direction given 
in the Preface to the Book of Conlmon Prayer, to in- 
vcstigate carefully, \vith 1\lr. l\lackonochie and IVlr. 
Hubbard, the various points upon \vhich they differed, 
and to give his direction respecting each, transmitting 
any questions \vhich nlight still rcmain doubtful H for 
the formal decision of the Archbishop of the Province." 


"I shall," he added, "be glad, before I enter on the questions 
at issue, to be assured on the part of the Incunlbent and Church- 
wardens that there is a bona fide agree111ent to abide by the 
decision to be pronounced. I understand it to be the desire of 
both parties that the questions at issue should be decided in the 
quietest way possible without giving occasion for needless offence 
and scandal, and I mn of opinion that the 1110de of settlenlent 
thus prescribed by the Church is at once the nlost likely to avoid 
any such evil consequences, and that in which earnest and loyal 
mel1lbers of the Church of England Inay 1110st suitably bind 
thenlselves to acquiesce." 


Mr. l\1acl:onochie, ho\ve\Ter, de"clined to give any such 
assurance, and the proposed reference came to naught 
It \\'ould be impossible to follo\v in detail the history 
of St. Alban's during the next 
e\v years. l\lr. l\Iac- 
konochie introduced coloured vestInents in 1864, and 
incense in 1866. l\lr. Hubbard complained in each case 
to the Bishop that he had done so " without the consent 
of either of the Churclnvardens." On the second occasion 
the Bishop replied :- 
, 
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" LONDON HOUSE, Feb. 8, 1866. 
"1Iv DEAR l\fR. HUBHARD,-Ifyou and your brother Church- 
warden will subn1Ït to me a fonnal nlen10rial stating that you 
believe unlawful practices have been introduced into the services 
at St. Alban's, and calling upon IHe to regulate the services, this 
will enable Ine to go to Iny Chancellor at once for full considera- 
tion of the case, with a view to action.-Believe me, yours very 
faithfully, A. C. LONDON." 


1 t \vas thought better, ho\vever, not to proceed to liti- 
gation, and the Bishop and l\1r. 1\1ackonochie had several 
intervie\vs upon the 
ubject. Aftcr one of these the 
Bishop \vrote :- 


"LONDON HOUSE, Feb. 20, 1866. 
"l\Iv DE.\R l\IR. .:\L\CKONOCHIE,-I cannot allow the night 
to close after our very serious conversation of to-day without 
saying how earnestly I trust and pray that you Inay be guided to 
submit your own judgnlent and that of your friends to some 
authority set over you in the Lord. I cannot ask you or any 
111an to set aside the dictates of conscience, but I pray that your 
conscience Inay be guided to see that in the outward ordering of 
the Church service you are not justified in acting without refer- 
ence to the Bishop.-Sincerely yours, A. C. LONDON." 


The follo\ving is the Bishop's reply to Mr. Spiller, one 
of the Church,vardens of St. Alban's, \vho had ,vritten in 
praise of l\1r. l\lackonochie's self-denying \vork among 
the poor, and of the bcauty and attractiveness of the 
church services :- 


TIle Bishop of LOJldon to III r. C. C. Spiller. 
"BRIGHTON, Dec. 20, 1866. 
"11v DEAR SIR,-I have read your very interesting testiInony 
to the zeal of l\lr. .nlackonochie and the other clergy of St. 
Alban's, Holborn, and if there were no other proof but their 
having so favourably in1pressed yourself, it would be 111uch in 
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thcir favour. Lct lllC say, howcvcr, that I an1 sure the sanle 
amount of influence lnight be gained, and would be free fro111 
the objections so comlllonly urged against it, if thc services of 
the Church were restrained within those linlits of which, as 
Diocesan, I could heartily approve. It is not the heartiness of 
the services that anyone objects to, but certain peculiarities, the 
effect of which is to break down the distinction bt:tween the 
refonlled service of the Church of England and the unrefornled 
service of the Church of Ronle. 
"I have heard :\Ir. Hubbard speak in the highest ternlS of 
you, and, if you are continued in the office of Churchwarden, I 
trust you may be able, in co-operation with hÜn, to suggest such 
an alteration of the services as lnay avoid the offence at present 
givcn, while the hearty and cheering character of the whole is 
preserved. . . . -I aIn, your faithful servant, 
"A. C. LO
DON." 


On January 4, 1867, Mr. l\Iackonochic \vrote to the 
Bishop to say that in consequence of the remonstrance 
contained in the Bishop's Charge, ,vhich had been pub- 
lished a fe\v ,veeks before,l and in consequence also of 
the opinions expressed by the Lo\ver House of Convoca- 
tion in the previous summer ,2 hc had decided to modify 
the ritual of St. .L-\lban's in certain important particulars. 
He enclosed at the san1e time a printed address to his 
parishioners explaining his views upon ritual symbolism 
generally. The Bishop replied as follo\vs :- 


TIle Bishop of London to the Rev. A. H. lIIacko1Zochie. 


" BRIGHTON, 8th Jail. 1867. 
":!\Iv DEAR 
rR. l\IACk.O
OCHIF,-I have to thank you for 
your letter of the 4th, and for sendÏ1Jg nle the printed paper. 
I hail the desirc which you e-',.pre
s in your letter to make the 
service at St. ..\lban's nlore accordant with 111Y wishes, and with 
\\ hat I feel convinced are the requirenlents of the Church of 
England, and I shall he glad to learn that the changes which 


1 See page 441. 
, 



 See page 405. 
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you, on full consideration, n1akc in the scrvice, go so far as to 
ren10ve what i
 a bcrious stuInbling-block to so n1any attached 
mCInhers of our Church. I shall at all tÏInes be ready to give 
you nlY best advice in this or any other Inatter. '\Yith regard to 
the printed paper, I should not he dealing candidly with you if 
I did not say that I fear its staten1cnts are very difficult to 
reconcile with the 29th Article, and certainly go heyond anything 
which I helieve to he warranted hy the general teaching of our 
fOfIl1ularies. I cannot hut think that you nlake a great mistake 
in supposing that these (which I I1lust hold to be) exaggerated 
statcl11cnts arc at all conducive to real devotion. The acknow- 
ledged Spiritual Presence of Our Blessed Lord with faithful 
worshippers, in the Sacran1cnt of H is death, l11ust call forth all 
healthy reverential fcelings; and I think your statelnents of 
doctrine, like certain parts of the cerenlonial which you have 
heen in the habit of using to syn1holisc your doctrine, are rather 
in1pcdÏI11ents in the way of the Spiritual worship which the Lord 
loves, and have a tendency to substitute for it a morbid e'Xcite- 
Inent of the feelings. 
I y belief is that the acknowledged 
earnestness and deyotion of your congregation spring, not from 
the peculiarities of the cereI110nial you have used or the doctrines 
you have preached, but, in spite of these, from God's blessing 
on the deep sense of the real Christian verities, and the anxious 
lo\.e to save souls, which are daily shown in the preaching and 
lives of yourself and others who co-operate with you. It is nlY 
earnest prayer that God n1ay 11l0re and Blore enable you to dwell 
on these verities, and cause your zealous conviction of them to 
shine forth nlore and n10re, to the cOl11plete el11ancipation of 
yourself and your people from the errors with which I so much 
regret to think they are at present mixed.-Believe me to be, 
my dear :\Ir. )fackonochie, yours very truly, 
" 
\. C. LONDON." 


A fe\v months later the long controvcrsy cntered upon 
a ncw phase. A prosecution of l\1r. Mackonochie \yas set 
on foot by the Church Association, ,vith the view, as the 
promoters stated, of obtaining a definite decision upon 
the disputed points of Ia\v. The' promotcr' was l\Ir. 
John l\1artin, ,vho, as treasurer and manager of the 
schools in Bald\vin's Gardens, held for more than thirty 
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ycars takcn a kcen pcrsonal in tcrcst in all that conccrned 
the district, although his actual rcsidence ,vas in another 
part of London. The case ,vas sent by lettcrs of request 
to the Court of Arches, \vherc it ,vas heard in Decembcr 
1867 before the ne\vly appointed Dean of ...'\rches, Sir 
l
obert PhillÍInore. On l\Iarch 28, 1868, in a long and 
claborate judgment, the Dean of Arches decided, inter 
lIlia, in favour of the legality of the Altar Lights, but 
against the (ceremonially) mixed Chalice, and the censing 
of pcrsons and things. Immediately on the delivery of 
this judgment l\Ir. l\Iackonochie \vrote to Bishop Tait 
as follo,vs :- 


The Rev. A. H. lllackoJlochit1 to tIle Bishop of London. 
"ST. ALBAN'S CLERGY HOUSE, 
.Afarcll 3 I, 1868. 
" l\Iv DEAR LORD BISHOP,-It is due to your Lordship that 
I should conln1unicate to you, as soon as possible, 111Y intentions 
with regard to the judglnent of the Arches Court in the case sent 
to it by your Lordship by letters of request. According to the 
account of that judglnent in the public papers, which I aSSUJ11e 
to be correct, I all1 adn10nished to ahstain for the future fron1 
the use of incense and fron1 n1ixing water with the wine, as 
pleaded in these Articles; and further, not to recur to the 
practice, which I have abandoned under protest, with regard to 
the elevation of the Blessed SaCralllent, and the censing persons 
and things. I have taken a few days to consider what course it 
is n1Y duty to take under this judgn1ent, and have decided to 
abide by it without appeal to the High.er Court, unless con1pclled 
to do so by any act on the part of the prOl11oter. It will I know 
be 1110St satisfactory to n1any of 111Y friends that I should thus 
accept the decision of the Highest Court which c1ain1s 
piritual 
Authority, rather than appeal to a civil trihunal. .At the san1C 
tin1e I cannot but feel the deepest tha,ikfulness that a judgn1ent 
conceived in such a spirit of deep and true Catholicity should 
have heen pronounced at this tin1e. It will do n10re than an}- 
thing to cahll the n1inds of those who have been much troubled 
hy n1any past events.- Believe n1e, IllY dear Lord Bishop, yours 
very truly and respectfully, .\LFX. HERIOT 
L\CKO
OCHIE." 
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lÏlt' Ilishop of LondÙ1l to t/l(' Re'i). A. H. 
1f ackollochic. 


"LON[)O
 H ODS":, 6th April J 86H. 
"
ly I>EAR l\IR. 
L\CKONOCHIE,- I have delayed for SOine 
days nlY answer to your letter ùf the 31st ult., in the hope that 
I rnight know with certainty whether there is likely to be an 
appeal on the part of the pr01110ters of the suit against you. I 
have, however, no inforlnation on the subject, and therefore dela\' 
no longer to write to you. 
" I could not doubt that you would at once drop any practices 
in the celebration of Divine Service which were fornlally decided 
hy a conlpetent trihunal to he contrary to the law of the Church, 
and I gladly receive your assurance in respect of the points which 
you specify. 
Iost earnestly do I trust that your hearty zeal 
for the spiritual welfare of the people cOl1lnlitted to your pastoral 
charge may be directed aright, and that, both in point of doctrine 
and of cerenlonial, ueing kept safe from dangerous extremes, you 
and the clergy who work with you in so self-denying a spirit nlay 
find your usefulness daily increased by being more and nlore 
enahled to give yourselves to spread among your flock the sÌ1nple 
(;ospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.- Yours very faithfully and 
truly, .\. C. LONDON." 


On l\Ia y 22, 1868, 1\1 r. If ubbard \vrote a long letter to 
the Bishop of London, explaining his o\vn position \vith 
respect to the difficulties at St. Alban's. n the course of 
this letter, ,vhich ,vas published at the time, he says :- 


" It is now five years since I had the painful duty of presenting 
to you at some length the conlplaints which 1 had to urge against 
the proceedings at St. Alban's. V ou received thenl with the 
utmost kindness and consideration, you submitted them to the 
perusal of !\lr. :\'1ackonochie, and you invited us to leave to your 
decision (by which we 
hould engage to abide) the ll1atters in 
contention, including several of those which I have just noticed. 

Ir. !Ylackonochic, however, declined the reference to your Lord- 
ship, and he declined also, at successive periods, as I proposed 
thenl, references to any ecclesiastical lawyer (WhOll1 he should 
choose)-to his best friend, and to his own brother. Unable to 
accomplish a private and friendly reference, you intimated your 
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readiness to rcceive a formal prcscntment fron1 ll1Y co-church- 
warden and lnyself. 1\lr. Spiller, having first agrecd, subsequently 
dcclined to join in a forinal presentnlent, upon the pIca that l\1r. 

lackonochie had puolished his intention to ahide hy the decision 
of Convocation upon the points under contention. 
"After the publication of the resolutions on Ritual passed 
by thc two Houses of Convocation, I again propos cd to 
Ir. 
l\Iackonochie a reference to your T 
ordship for a decision which 
should be hased upon thosc resolutions, but ::\f r. 
Iackonochic 
replied that, a suit having been comnlenced against him in the 
.\rches Court, he preferred awaiting its result. 
"The judgment of the Dean of Arches, hy condemning the 
cerelnonial use of incense, has renloved one of the causes of my 
dissatisfaction. Incense is no longer used in the services at 
St. Alban's, out I find no pretence for delaying nlY petition that 
you will take into consideration the other nlatters which I have 
offered to your Lordship's notice. . . . 
" I }uring all these years, although I privately Blade known nlY 
dissatisfaction to your Lordship, I shrank from giving it any overt 
expression, for I was especially jealous for Mr. 1\iackonochie's 
influence, and was satisfied rather to bear the penalty of being 
personally misunderstood than to occasion any distrust of him or 
of his office in the estimation of his people. 
" You, my Lord, who know the distress my difference of opinion 
with 1\1r. 1\lackonochie has occasioned me, know also the sincere 
adn1Ïration I entertain for his zeal and untiring devotion. I 
gratefully acknowledge the disinterested, the ahundant, and 
efficacious labours of himself and his curates, especially aInong 
the young, the aged, and the afflicted of his district, but I see no 
connection hetween these, his meritorious services, and the 
persistent introduction of strange and obsolete practices. 
" In these days it would be as impolitic as unjust to narrow 
the liberty of either the clergy or the laity of our Church, but 
liberty must not degenerate into licence. No Church, no cor- 
poration, no society, can exist without order and without law, 
and it must be decided whether, consistently with order, law, 
and the unifornlity which results from thenl, individuals can he 
permitted to act independently of all authority and opinion hut 
their own. 
" I l1lay not now clainl your Lordship's hearing in any official 
capacity, for I hold none; yet, as founder and patron of St. 
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l\lban's, I venture to challenge your sYlllpathy and assistance. 
1-'he law, hy vesting in IHe the patronage of the benefice, nlakes 
Ine a trustee for the Church of England in general, and for the 
inhabitants of the district in particular, and in that character I 
approach your Lordship" . " ." 


The Bishop's reply \vas as follo,vs :- 


The lJislzop of LondoJ/, to 1111'. J. G. .llu bba rd. 


" FULHAM r AL.\CE, Jul,}' I8t/z, 1868. 
"l\[y DEAR. 
IR. HUBBARD,-I have very carefully perused 
your letter bearing the datc .of the 22d of :ðlay, but the finally 
revised copy of which, as you arc aware, only reached Ine within 
the last few days. 
" You scarcely require to be again assured, after all that has 
passed between us privately, of the syn1pathy which I feel with 
your disappointn1ent that the services of St. l\lban's Church. 
Holborn, have heen conducted in a manner so different frOl11 
what you approve of, or my regret that l\fr. l\[ackonochie, on the 
various occasions on which you have appealed to hiul to suunlit 
the points of difference to the decision of 111yself as his Diocesan, 
or to the arbitration of son1e other third party, has unifonnly 
declined any such reference. The natural result has been that 
the Inode of conducting divine service at St. .Alban's has heC0111e 
thc subject of litigation in the Courts, and though the I )ean of 
Arches has pronounced judgn1ent, the parties who have 1l10ved 
in the prosecution of \lr. .l\lackonochie are not satisfied with that 
judglnent, and have appealed to the highest Court of the Church 
and reahn. 
" Under these cir<:-un1stances, you will not he surprised that I 
prefer, in reference to the points which you have brought before 
111C, to wait for the ultin1atc deci,;ion of this casc. I have for 
SOlllC tiule past been of opinion, and have taken public occasion 
to express lny opinion, that the evils of excessive ritualisll1, which 
at present give so n1uch distress to Inany attached lnelnuers of 
the Church of England, cannot be ren1cdied unless, either by the 
decision of the Courts or hy fresh legislation, S01l1e new 111ethod 
is secured for the exercise of controlling power on the part of the 
Ordinary.-Believe ll1e to be, yours very faithfully, 
" A. C. LONDON." 
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In the year 1868 other difficulties arose, connected 
only indirect]y ,vith the Ritual question, and the following 
letters passed between the Bishop and l\ir. Mackonochie :- 


The Bishop of L01!elon to the Re'iJ. A. H. .114 ackollocltie. 
"LOXDON HOUSE, Oct. 29, 1868. 
" l\I Y DEAR l\IR. 
L\CKONOCHIE,- There has been laid before 
me a CatechislJl of Private Prayer for Children, professing in its 
title-page to be conlpiled by you this year. I confess lllyself 
grieved at the l1lode in which this Catechisl1l inculcates habitual 
confession and prayers for the dead. 1 will not undertake to 
say that a clergynlan teaching his people to comply with these 
practices, as set forth in this little book, would be liable to 
punishlnent if his case were brought before a legal tribunal, and 
if the alleged silence of our Church were pleaded in his defence; 
but I anl sure that this Catechisnl oversteps anything to which 
the fonnularies of the Churrh of England have given their 
sanction. 
"Again, I consider the teaching on the subject of the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin, though the sanle defence nlight 
perhaps be set up in case of legal proceedings, to be not only 
unwarranted by Holy Scripture, but distinctly contrary to the 
lllind of our Church. I deeply deplore that such a book is 
circulated in 111Y diocese, and I cannot but fear that it nlust 
prepare the unfonned ll1inds of children for the gradual recep- 
tion of distinctly ROl1lish error. I nlust warn you very earnestly 
of the danger of circulating this book as a Church of England 
Catechislll anlongst the children of your flock. l 


1 Among the pac;sages which the Bishop hås marked in the little Cate- 
chism are the following :- 
Q. \Vhat do you say next? 
A. I say next a prayer to my dear LORD, to ask for the prayers of :Mary 
and of all the Saints. 
Q. Repeat this prayer. 
A. The prayer is this: "1\lost Blessed JESUS, grant of THY mercy that 
Holy Mary, THY Mother, and all THY Saints may pray for us both now and 
at the hour of our òeath. Amen. " 


[Prayer.] Bless, 0 Lord, my father, mother, brothers, sisters, relations
 
and friends. . . . Bless the clergy of this parish, especially my own ghostly 
Father, and our Bishop. . Bless THY whole Church, and make it one in 
VOL. I. 
 2 E 
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" It deelJly pains 11lC to be obliged to \\ rite thus, but I should 
otherwise neglect a plain duty.-Believe 111c to be, dear 1\lr. 
1\lackonochie, yours faithfully, I\.. C. LONDON." 


The Re'l/. A. II. l1fackollochie to the Bis/lop of LondoJl. 


"S. ALBAN'S CLERGY HOUSE, 
NO'l'e1Jlber 3- 1868. 
"l\lv DEAR LORD BISHOP,-I have to thank your Lordship 
very sincerely for the great kindness of your letter. I hope 
I a111 not doing wrong in saying that it is but' one 1110re of 
those lnany acts of friendliness on the part of your Lordship 
which lnake it personally so very grievous to Ine that 1 should be 
paining you by acting under the supren1e obligation of obeying 
Iny own fullest and n10st carefully forn1ed convictions as to the 
teaching of the Church of England, of the whole Church Catholic, 
and, above all, of the Gospel of Christ. I do not presulne to 
obtrude upon your T -,ordship the reasons of Iny conviction. 1'hey 
have been so often urged 1110St ably in ,-arious quarters, that for n1C 
to reiterate then1 would bè very unseelllly; but I venture to think 
that your Lordship is one of the last lnen in England to wish n1c 
to act contrary to Iny convictions, or to withhold an} part of 
that which I concei,"e to be the Gospel of Christ from tho
c 
WhOll1 I have to teach. I cannot he ignorant that the full asser- 
tion of that which J an1 convinced is the truth lnay lead ll1e into 
serious inconveniences, hut I hope that the salnc God who has 
revealed it will, hy His grace, carry nle through any difficulties 
which He n1ay suffer to COll1e in 111)' way.- Believe lne, 111Y dear 
Lord Bishop, yours very truly and respectfully, 
".ALEX. HERIOT )L1\.CKONOCHIL" 


In the meantime the Church Association had appealed 
to the Privy Council against the recent judgment of the 


Faith and Love, and give eternal rest to the faithful departed, through JESUS 
CHRIST. Amen. 
Q. \Yho do you mean by your" ghostly Father" ? 
A. I mean by my "ghostly Father" the priest who hears my confession. 


Q. Do you think that your Prayers help [the dead] ? 
A . Yes; I think they will get for them from GOD more grace and 
peace. 
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Of'-an of Archcs, so far as it was in favour of l\lr. 
Iac- 
konochie. The case ,vas again argued, l\lr. 1\1ackonochie 
appcaring by counsel, and on Decembcr 23, 1868, the 
Privy Council reversed the Dean of Arches' decision, and 
declarcd the AI tar Lights to be illegal. Bishop Tait had 
a few ,vecks before been nominated to the Primacy, and 
on Decembcr 29th, as the last act of his London Episco- 
pate, he ,vrote to l\lr. l\lackonochie as follo\\'s :- 


Tlte Bis/IOp of London to the Re'l.'. A. H. J/ackonocltie. 


" FULHAðI P AL.\CE, 29 Dec. 1868. 
"l\Iv DEAR 
IR. l\L\CKONOCHIE,-I have received fro111 the 
Privy Council Office a copy of the judglnent which has now with 
authority explained the law on the various points of ritual 
observance in the 
ervice at St. Alban's, Holborn, respecting 
which there has been so 111uch contention. I expect that this 
will be the last day of nlY tenure of the See of London; otherwise 
I should have invited you, at a personal interview, to arrange 
with nle what is the best mode of giving effect to such changes in 
your service as will at once bring it into confornlity with the 
sÏ1nplicity enjoined by the Rubrics, and at the saIne titne be the 
least distasteful to a congregation like yours, which has been 
accustomed to a fonn of worsh!p more ornate than, it is now 
ascertained, the law of the Church has sanctioned. Probably 
before you receive fonnal notification of what is now required of 
you, through the proper officers of the Eishop's and Archbishop's 
Court, I shall have ceased to be your Diocesan. But I will take 
upon nlyself, as nlY last act in that capacity, to advise you and all 
others of the London clergy who Inay now feel thel1lselves placed 
in a difficulty by their having conscientiously, though I belie\-e 
unwisely, thought it their duty hitherto to act against the advice 
and judgment, I believe I l1lay say, of all the Bishops, in intro- 
ducing novelties of worship, to do now what I believe all the 
Church principles nlust suggest, viz., to take counsel with those 
directly set over thenl in the Lord as to the tnode in which their 
services are henceforward to be conducted in confonnity with the 
ascertained law of the Church. 
"SOl1le weeks Blust elapse before 111)' successor has entered 
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fully on the duties of his office, but I can have no doubt he \\ ill 
he ready to give you his best advice at once, and to approach the 
subject of your present difficulties with the saIne appreciation of 
your devotedness and zeal which I have ever l11yself entertained. 
You are quite at liberty to Blake any use you please of this letter, 
whjrh I shall Inyself lllake public.-I am, yours very faithfully. 
" A. C. LONDOK." 


The Rev. A. H. Jlackollochic to the .rlrchbishoþ of 
Canterbury. 
"ST. ALUo\N'S CLERGY HOUSE, 
Feast of tIle Circumcisioll, 1869. 
" 1[Y DEAR LORD A.RCHB1SHOP,-I beg to acknowledge with 
111any thanks your Grace's very kind letter of Dec. 29, which has 
since appeared in the Times newspaper. I'he suhject of it is one 
which deeply concerns Inany, both clergy and laity, and not 111Y- 
self alone. It is, lUOreOyer, at this tinle the luatter of their 1110St 
serious deliberation. Under these circunlstances, I feel sure that 
your Grace will excuse 11lC fro III entering into any detailed dis- 
cussion of the question. I cannot, however, close this letter 
without specially thanking you for the great personal kindness 
and consideration which I have received fronl your Grace during 
the last ten years.- Believe Ine, Iny dear Lord Archbishop, yours 
\-ery truly and respectfully, 


" ALEX. HERIOT 
IACKONOCHIE." 


A score of other instances might easily be given, to 
sho\v the Bishop's difficulties in various parts of London, 
\vith respect to the practice of an ' advanced' and advanc- 
ing Ritual. The records of St. 1\latthias, Stoke N e\ving- 
ton, under its successive incumbents, have recently been 
gh'cn to the \vorld, from a partisan point of vie\v, in the 
interesting and vigorous biography of l\'Ir. Robert Brett, 
the most stalwart and polemical of churcl1\vardens, and 
the champion of \vhat he believed to be Catholi.c practices 
of every sort and kind. 1 I n matters of opinion, ,vhether 


1 Robert Butt: his I ife and IVork. By Dr. T. \Y. Belcher. 1890. 
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ecclesiastical, educational, or even political, Bishop Tait 
and l\Ir. Brett ,vcre in frequent and sometimes stormy 
opposition to onc other, but lVlr. Brett never lost an oppor- 
tunity of expressing thc respect and regard ,vhich, through 
all these controversies, he entertained for his Diocesan. 
I n a rousing speech, for example, ,vhich he delivered to 
the English Church Union on June 20th, 1865, he refers 
as follo\vs to Bishop Tait :- 


"I wish it to be distinctly understood that I intend no 
personal reflections whatever on our Diocesan. I have had son1e 
very earnest contentions with hinl on n1atters of principle, but I 
111USt :say he has always lnet n1e as a Christian n1an should do. 
He has 111aintained his opinions, and I have n1aintained mine, 
and when he has found that the principle which I have con- 
tended for has been right, he has yielded up his own opinion. I 
feel great respect for him, not only for his office, but personally 
for the lnany great efforts which he displays in advancing the cause 
of the Church, and also for acts of personal kindness to nlyself, 
and especially for tender sYlnpathy in tin1es of bitter trial. . 
Therefore, whatever I say 111Ust not be taken personally to his 
Lon.bhip." I 


The consecration in I 866 of St. Peter's, London Docks, 
the enduring outcome of l\Ir. Lo\vder's energy and faith, 
,vas an important day in the history of the Ritualist move- 
Inent. Strained as his relations had for a time been with 
the l
ector of the Mother Church,2 Bishop Tait had never 
ceased to encourage and support the devoted \vorkers in 
l\Ir. Lowder's mission district, no,v formed into a separate 
parish. The magnetism of Mr. Lo\vder's personal in- 
fluence, not less than his untiring devotion to the people 
conlmitted to his care, had lived do,vn active opposition 
even in the ,vorst purlieus ,vhich he ,vas trying to reclaim, 
and on June 30, 1866, the friendly feeling \vhich he held 


1 Life of Robo-t Brett, p. 153. 
2 
t. George.s in the East, see pp. 23::!-249" 
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inspired found cnthusiastic utterance an10ng those ,vho 
\vere asscmbled for the consccration of his Church In 
Mr. Lo,vder's ,yards : 


"It was a day ever to be relnelllhered in the history uf the 

fission, whether for the fulfiln1ent of long-indulged anticipations 
in the sight of a duly consecrated church, the beauty and solenln 
character of St. Peter's, the full attendance of clergy and friends, 
or, above all, for the hearty sYlnpathy of the Bishop in the work 
of the :\Iission, and the warn1 applause which his encouraging 
words elicited fro111 the large gathering of friends (about three 
hundred) at the luncheon." 


Thc Bishop's spcech, as rcported in the Guardian,l \V(:lS 
as follo\\ys :- 


"He had had an intitnate connection with the work for 1110re 
than ten years, for it was before his consecration that :t\Ir. Lowder 
first brought it under his notice. lIe was of opinion that it would 
not do for the Bishop of London, or the Bishop of any other 
place, to agree with everybody, for in that case he believed he 
would agree with nobody. \Yhat a Bishop was bound to have 
was a real sYlnpathy with goodness wherever he found it. He 
would be unworthy of the office he held if he did not synlpathise 
with the clergy and the noble-minded ladies who had worked so 
hard in this district, which had at one titne enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation for the bad character of its people, but which, he wa
 
glad to say, was fast losing that stiglna. . . . He then alluded to 
the high character and worth of 
Ir. Lowder, Wh0111 he looked 
upon as one of the principal agents in effecting that union of the 
East and \ Vest of which he had spoken. 
"1\lr. Lowder, in reply, alluded with great feeling to the 
n1anner in which the Bishop had recognised the honesty of their 
purpose, and said that he should indeed have felt hU111iliated if 
he had not always conducted hin1self as he ought to his spiritual 
superior. He had ah\ ays Inet with kindness fro111 the Bishop, 
even when they differed from each other, and when he had felt 
it his duty to bow to his Lordship's authority, he had done so in 
the spirit of love." 


I See Guardian, July 4, 1866, p. 68
. 
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I t ,vas not \vonderful that, in the excited state of 
public opinion upon the H..itual question, many exagge- 
rated stories as to the Bishop's action obtained currency. 
I t is still commonly asserted, for example, that on one 
occasion the Bishop, addressing a large body of clergy, 
many of ,vhorn ,vere ,vearing coloured stoles, bid them in 
a stern voice-" Take off these ribbons, gentlemen." The 
foundation for this story seems to be as follo,vs 1 :-- 
On August 24, 1865, the Church of St. Michael's, 
Shoreditch, \vas consecrated by Bishop Tait. There \vas 
a large gathering of clergy in the Vestry. l\lost of them 
belonged to the advanced school in Ritual matters, and 
the occasion ,vas taken for ,vearing the then very unusual 
coloured stoles, as ,yell as other ornaments. T,vice during 
the previous year the Bishop had been told, on remon- 
strating ,vith clergy for Ritual innovations, that it ,vas 
unfair to find such fault, seeing that he had consecrated 
such and such a Church ,vithout objecting to the then 
use of these accessories. The Bishop, as he said to a 
friend, felt bound on this occasion to bear these facts in 
Inind :- 


"One of the clergy at the St. )Iichael's consecration," says a 
gentlell1an who was present, "had on a very narrow stole \\ hich 
he said was copied fronl that of the \T enerable Bede. I t looked 
exactly like a strip of ribbon. The Bishop noticed it, and said to 
hiIn, 'Oh, 
Ir. -, do take this off.' He did so, and the 
Bishop then added, 'I 111Ust ask the clergy of Iny diocese who 
are here to-day, to wear the sin1ple dress of clergYlnen of the 
Church of England.' Thereupon, those of the clergy present 
who were wearing coloured stoles took thenl off and laid then1 in 
the Vestry, replacing thell1 by black stoles, which they wore 
during the service. 'Yhile the service was proceeding, a news- 
paper reporter was adn1itted to the \T estry, and on inquiring, note- 
book in hand, what the stoles lying there were, was told by a very 


1 The facts are communicated by a very careful witness, who was present 
on the occasion. 
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unritualistic legal functionary who was waiting there, 'Oh, these 
are the ribbons which the Bishop Blade the clergy take off.' 
N ext day appeared the story of the Bishop's stern C0111111and- 
, 1'ake off these ribbons, gentlelnen.'" 


On the same occasion, the Bishop required, before pro- 
ceeding \vith the consecration ser\yice, certain other 
changes in the ornaments of the chancel to make it 
correspond ,vith \vhat it had been \\.hen the usual inspec- 
tion prior to consecration took place. The story of \\yhat 
,vas called, in a Church ne\vspaper at the time, "the 
Bishop's disgusting and irr
vercnt conduct at St. l'vIichael's, 
Shoreditch," gre\v to large dimensions, but seems to have 
been treated ,vith deserved contempt by the clergy of St. 
l\Iichael's. Indeed, 1\Ir. Nihill, the incumbent, at a 
Dedication Festival of the Church in a subsequent year, 
in proposing the health of the Bishop of the Diocese, 
expressed his" firm conviction that the Bishop ,vas pIaceJ 
over that Diocese by Providence for the special purpose of 
allowing Catholics to obtain, under his truly liberal 
government, a position \vhich ,vould bc unassailable "--a 
testimony, by the \vay, ,vhich brought the Bishop no small 
trouble from the opposite quarter, ,vhere he used frequently 
to be denounced for his inacth.ity in the suppression of 
, Popery and Popish ,vays.' "The Bishop of London," 
said the Record, "is, to a qualified extent, decidedly Anti- 
Ritualistic, but he is one of those ,vho ha,.e planted ne\v 
ritualistic churches in his diocese, and ,vho \vould ,viden 
the platform of the Church of EI.gland, and does not fully 
go ,vith the Evangelical school in follo,ving the old 
R.eformers of the Church." 
\Ve have no\v passed in revie,v the Bishop's relation 
to most of the prominent Churches of the 'advanced' 
school in his diocese. His personal friendship ,vith such 
men as 
'Ir. Lowder anù ::\Ir. l\lackonochie ,vas knit yet 
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closer when he and they ,vere toiling side by side in the 
cholera visitation of 1866, else\vhere described, the epi- 
demic rcaching its height a fc\v ,veeks after the consecra- 
tion of St. Peter's, London Docks. 1 
But it ,vould be altogether a luistake to suppose that 
his growing appreciation of the character and ,york of 
these devoted men led the Bishop to change the opinion 
hc had formed as to the errors of their ecclesiastical 
system, or as to the mischief arising from their disregard 
of duly constituted Courts of La,v. Quotations have 
already been given in this chapter, perhaps too copiously, 
from his public speeches upon the subject, both in Parlia- 
Inent and in Convocation. These utterances ,vere In- 
tended, of necessity, for the Church at large. But the 
warnings he addressed to his own Diocese ,vere evcn 
more emphatic and detailed. 
I n February 1866, the Archdeacon and Rural Deans 
of Middlesex presented a petition to the Bishop, praying 
him to discountenance the Ritualistic practices ,vhich ,vere 
hcre and there coming into use, "and, so far as they are 
illegal, to suppress them." rIhe Bishop in a fe,v days 
published a long and careful answer for circulation among 
the clergy of the diocese, and he incorporated the greater 
part of it in his third Diocesan Charge, published in De- 
cClnber 1866. A fe,v paragraphs may be quoted:- 


"The phrase 'excessive Ritualisln,'" he said, "requires to 
he explained, for, as cOl1llTIonly enlployed, it bears two nleanings. 
" (I) SOl11etinles the phrase is used for the introduction into 
Parish Churches of a fonn of worship always sanctioned and 
lnaintained in our Cathedrals, and 
n 111any of our College 
Chapels. . . . No doubt the spirit in which these efforts origi- 
nated has done very much of late years to invest our houses of 
God with a nlore secnlly dignity, and to give a liveliness to our 
outward worship which has been found "
ry attractive, especially 
1 See p. 470. 
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to the young. 
uch changes, in 111Y judglllent, are only to he 
deprecated if they be introduced without proper regard to the 
feelings and wishes of the Parishioners, and without due refer- 
ence, if need be, to the controlling authority of the Ordinary. . . , 
(2) But there is an excessive ritualislll of another kind, to 
which I suppose in your address you especially refer, and which. 
within the last year, has caused a very wide-spread alann in thL 
Church. Certain persons have taken upon thell1sc1ves so to alter 
the whole external appearance of the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper as to lllake it scarcely distinguishable fronl the ROlnan 
!\Iass, and they endeavour on all occasions to introduce into the 
other services S0111C change of vestInent or orn
unent quite alien 
to the established English usage of 300 years. 
". . . 'fhe nUlnber of those who are so cOlllnlitted is. I anl 
confident, very s111al1. The Church of England fronl the Refor- 
nlation has allo'\ ed great liherty as to the doctrine of the Sacra- 
11lents; and though I fear it cannot he denied that a few are 
cngaged in a conspiracy to hring hack our Church to the state 
in which it was before the Refonnation, I fully believe that 
nlost of those who advocate what we deenl an excessive ritual 
would indignantly deny that they had any such purpose. . . . 
" I trust that the good sense and good feeling of the Clergy 
and the kindly adlnonitions of authority will prevail, without 
nlaking it necessary to defend the Church fronl the innovations 
of a few. either by painful legal prosecutions or by a declaratory 
enactnlent of Parlialnent and Conyocation. If adl11onitions fail. 
then at last an enactlnent Blust e:xplain how and under what 
safeguards that controlling influence, which the Church has eyer 
contenlplated as vested in its chief officers, shall be nlade to hear 
on the discretion of individual clergYlnen. 
" I feel strongly on this Ï1nportant question, but I would not 
have you, Iny Reverend Brethren, to suppose that I have any 
great anxiety as to the future of our beloved Church. As with 
evils of a totally different kind which alarnled us two or three 
years ago, so with these-in quietness and confidence is our 
strength. I believe our Church to be growing steadily in the 
affections of our people, through the self-denying lives of our 
Clergy, and every year to be l1l0re distinctly assunling its place, 
as at once expressing and guiding the religious sentÏ1nents of this 
great nation, and as the chief witness in the world for a zealous. 
loving, and intelligent Christianity. 
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"Comn1ending you and all your labours and our brethren in 
the n1inistry to the intercession of our common Lord and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, I am, n1Y dear :\Ir. Archdeacon and 
Reverend Brethren, your faithful friend and servant, 
" }\. C. LONDON." 
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N OTIlING has yet been said about ,vhat is popularly 
regarded, and not ,vithout reason, as the grcatest and most 
melnorablc act of Tait's London Episcopate-the incep- 
tion and foundation of 'The Bishop of London's Fund.' 
In his Charge of 1862, delivered immediately on his return 
to London, after declining the Archbishopric of York, he 
described, \vith many careful statistics, the spiritual desti- 
tution of vast regions of the l\letropolis. The population 
of London, as he pointed out, \vas annually increased by 
about 40,000 souls, and all the efforts ,vhich had been 
olade \vere inadequate to overtake these steadily ad- 
vancing needs. Bet,yeen 185 I and 1861, sixty-six per- 
nlanent and t,venty-one temporary Churches had been 
opened, providing acconl1nodation for about one-sixth of 
the increased population. 


"The appalling fact accordingly transpires," said Bishop Tait, 
"that, whatever were our spiritual want::; in this respect in 1851, 
all our great exertions have not lessened then1, but have at best 
prevented the evil fron1 growing worse." 1 


He pointed out that there were three parishes in the 
1 Charge of 1862, p. 6::? 
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diocesc \vith a population of more than 30,000, and only 
a single Church; clevcn parishes \vith 1l10re than 20,000 for 
one Church; fourteen ,\'ith more than 15,000. 
"Let it not be supposed," he said, "that I aln speaking as if 
the sole way to reilledy the social evils of an ovcrwhelnling 
population, and propagate true religion, was to multiply churches. 
or even clergymen. \Ve well know that neither the buildings nor 
the Inen will avail without the Inighty Spirit of God. \Ve are 
not insensible to self-denying labours of Dissenters and Ronlan 
Catholics, and we grant the value of nlany other appliances for pro- 
1110ting Christian civilisation used by our own Church. Yet are 
we deeply convinced that our own parochial systenl, carrying 
with it, besides churches and clergy, schools and a hundred 
arrangenlents of charity and philanthropy, gives the best hope of 
aiding our people for tinle and for eternity. It is difficult to con- 
ceive what a city of between two and three millions of inhabitants 
Inust becolne if it be not broken up into manageable districts, 
each placed under the superintendence of 111en whose Inission it 
is to labour in every way for the social and religious Î1nprovenlent 
of the people." 1 
He ,vent on to suggest, in considerable detail, the n10des 
of carrying this counsel into practice, and, above aU, the 
need of greater liberality on the part of the richer citizens 
of London. 
This Charge, like that \vhich preceded it, aroused "'ide 
attention. 


"Its whole tone and tenlper," said the Guardian, "are such 
as to conll11and respect and confidence. It is candid, earnest, 
and Ï1npartial, and the rules the Bishop suggests are often 1110St 
wise and practical." 
" \ Ve do not know," said the writer of an unfriendly and even 
,-ituperative article in John Bllll, "why our daily conten1poraries 
accord to the Bishop of London's cOllcio ad cleru1Jl an in1portance 
so far beyond that which they attach to the authoritative enun- 
ciations even of our Prinlates. Yet so it is, . . . the Charge has 
fonned the subject of conlnlent in every paper, and, in several, 
food for 1110rc than one article." 
1 Charge of 1862, p. 65. 
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Taking advantage of the interest a\vakened by his 
\\Fords, the Bishop, a fe\v months later,! summoncd in 
London House a large mceting of somc of the \veightiest 
and most influential men in London, and propounded to 
thcln his plan for raising a huge 'Bishop of London's 
Fund' of half a 111illion. sterling, \\" hcre\vith to strengthen 
and enlarge his diocesan ,york in all its forms. So great 
\,-as the enthusiasm he had kindled, that an amend- 
Inent ""as carricd by acclalnd.tion in the room, that they 
,;hould set themselves to raise in tcn ycars, not half a 
million, but a million stcrling. The Bishop himself sub- 
scribed ;{,2000, and promised to issue a Pastoral Lctter 
to the laity of the diocese. On June 20th, 1863, his letter 
appearcd, recounting ,vhat had taken place, dnd calling 
upon all Londoners for aid. 


"It is IUY desire," he said, ,. that our schelue be as elastic as 
possible. . . . Each year nlay suggest new lneans for ad,.ancing 
the great work we are undertaking; and it is nlY desire that no 
approved agency in connection with our National Church should 
he excluded fronl our field of operations. . . . It may 
een1 a poor 
thing for a Bishop to be addressing his diocese on the old ques- 
tion of our need of funds, but the conlmand of ample funds is an 
indispensable condition of the great effort which the e
igency of 
the tinles requires. . . . Consider what our 
Ietropolis is-its 
vast population-its boundless influence on the whole kingdo111 
-the certainty that as evil breeds evil wherever 111en do congregate, 
such a luass of population nlust den10ralise the country. and dis- 
order our whole social systenl, unless it he leaycned hy a civilis- 
ing Christian influence." 


"Each donor," he explainea, "should state \vhethcr 
he \vishes his money to go to a general fund or to bc 
applied specifically to anyone" of nine different objects. 2 
1 April 29, 1863. 
:! The nine objects were as follows :-1. 
lissionary clergy or additional 
curates (a) to labour in the diocese generally under the Bishop's control, or 
(b) to be confined in their operations to particular parishes; 2. Scripture 
readers; 3. mission women; 4 clergymen's residences; 5. schools; 6. 
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At the head of the list stood the provision of nlissionary 
clergy to ,york in cro\\yded parishes; the building of 
churches being the last of the nine objects. 
The response to this bold appeal \vas such as to atTIaze 
and silence the opponents of the plan. The first sub- 
scription list alnounted to 
6o,00o. Before six months 
had passed the sum \vas 1:94,000, and in lVlarch 1864, 
-nine 1110nths, that is, after the issue of his letter,- 
the Bishop ,vas able to announce the actual receipt of 
1: 100,45 6 , 13 s . 6d., and the promise of 1:92,000 more. 
It ,vould be out of place to recount here in detail the 
subsequent progress of the Bishop of London's fund. l 
Bishop Tait ,vas never tired of expressing his obligation 
to the great body of laymen \vho had from the first 
administered its grants :- 


" It has required," he said in his third diocesan Charge, "such 
3.11 a1110unt of patient and laborious attention, not only to the 
general condition of the diocese, but to the Ininute details of its 
parishes, and such an aInount of C0111111Unication, oral and 
written, with inculnbents and others, as would fully elnploy the 
energies of the whole staff of any great public office. . . . To the 
layn1en who have thus aided us the thanks of all of us, the clergy, 
are especially due. l\len of all ranks, with a thousand other 
claÏ1ns, have 111ade ti111e to work for us diligently, day by day, in 
the office, and have visited all parts of the diocese, that, by 
personal inspection of po,"crty-stricken districts, and personal in- 
tercourse with inculnbents and other residents, they 111ight better 
understand 'what it was wise to undertake in each neighbourhood." 


He used ahvays to maintain in later years that, great 


mission rooms or school churches; 7. endowment of old or new districts; 
8. endowment of curacies; 9. building of churches. 
I \Vhen, in 1873, the decennial period, which was originally intended to 
be the limit of the fund's duration, came to an end, it was reconstructed by 
Bishop Jackson as a permanent diocesan institution. It had then expended 
1:497,910, and its present income is about .[23,000 a year. Two of the four 
original trustees, Sir 'Valter Farquhar and :\1r. John :\Iurray, are still in 
ofiice. 
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as ,,'as the direct \york of the fund, its indirect results had 
proved incomparably greater, in the intelligent sympathies 
that \ycre a\\yakencd, and the opportunity that \vas given 
for their active exercise. 
\Vhile the energies and sympathies of the laymcn of 
the diocese ,vere thus enlisted, a totally ne\\y endeavour 
\vas also made to organise, in a manner till then unheard 
of, the scattered and disjointed ,vork of such ladies as 
should be \villing to make thelnselves useful for a longer 
or shorter period of the year in the poorer parishes of 
London. '[he plan \vas l\irs. Tait's. 


"I renlen1 ber distinctly," "rote the _ \rchbishop, fifteen years 
afterwards, "her awakening 111C one night in our 
OOIU in 1.ondon 
House, and unfolding the schcn1c of the Ladies' Diocesan 
_ \ssociation, which had beC0l11C irnpn
ssed upon her Iuind; and 
she quickly set hcrself to work to have the schenlc luatured. ] 
Blust leayc to others to describe the labour for which the 111atur- 
ing of her conception called. Her idea was that thc great nUll1- 
ocr of ladies who, in London, arc anxious to do distinct work for 
Christ beyond the IÏlnits of their own fmnilies-in workhouse 
visitation, and in hospitals, and in 111inistering to the wants of the 
poor in their own houses-Inight hayc their efforts oetter systelna- 
tised if they Inet together in one centre under their Diocesan." 


The chaplains of hospitals, penitentiaries, and houses 
of charity, and the clerks of Boards of Guardians "yere 
communicated \vith and asked if ladies \vould be allo\ved 
to visit their respective institutions. The movement \\"as 
at once successful. The special needs of particular 
parishes in East London and else\vhere \vere by this 
means brought to the notice oÍ those able to give help, 
and the ladies met for a religious service once a \veek in 
London House, ,vhere the Bishop frequently addressed 
them.! The Association, modified to suit ne\v circum- 


1 The first chaplain was the Rev. T. J. Rowsell, who was succeeded hy 
the Rev. \V. D. l\laclagan, now Bishop of Lichfield. 
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stances, is still at work; and, in its general lines of action, 
it has been copied in many other dioceses. 
This account of the I
adies' Diocesan Association 
lec:lds naturally to the consideration of a kindred but n1uch 
larger subject, the cstablishmcnt of sisterhoods in the 
Church of England. 
When the time hereafter comes for estimating and 
comparing the various Church movements of this century 
in England, it is probable that the first place, as re- 
gards utility and strength, \vill be assigned to the revival 
of sisterhood life as an active constituent in the Church's 
work. .A,s \vith other changes, so \vith this, the motive 
force behind has been complex. Although the re-estab- 
lished sisterhoods have for the most part been associated 
\vith the so-called 'Oxford School' ,vithin the Church, 
that school cannot rightly be credited \vith the entire 
responsibility for thc ne\v and admirable departure. Little 
as the fact is recognised by some of the friends of these 
communities, the Inovement forn1s part of a far \vidcr 
change affecting the position, the independence, the 
training, and the responsibilities of educated English- 
\vomen. 
So far, however, as this book is concerned, the sister- 
hood question may be regarded as an inherent part of 
the High Church revival. It \vas in this connection 
that its difficultics arose in each of the three dioceses 
in \,"hich the ne\v attempt \vas made-Exeter, Oxford, 
and London. Although their ain1 ,vas practically one, 
these various revivals ,vere independent in their origin. 
A small community of ,vomen, desirous of living under 
rule, had for sOlne years been established, under Dr. 
Pusey's care and influence, at Park Village, near Regent's 
Park. But their object ,vas n1ainly a devotional one, 
and the settlcment was scarcely kno\vn beyond its 0\\'11 
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bordcrs. In 1848 l\liss Scllon bcgan her remarkable 
\vork at Dcvonport, \Vhele she \va,; at first supported by 
the Bishop of Exeter, in thc face of a loud outcry from 
the ultra-Protestants, and though the Bishop found it 
necessary, upon other grounds, to \vithdra\v his support, 
the excellent results of the labours of l\liss Sellon's Sisters 
among the rough population of the scaport became be- 
fore long hcr best defence. \Vithin the next fe\v years, 
but again indepcndently of one another, two Sisterhoods 
\vere founded in the Diocese of Oxford
at \Vantage, 
under 1\lr. Butler, now Dean of Lincoln, and at Clc\ver, 
under the Rev. T. T. Carter. The first Superior of the 
Cle\ver Sisterhood-dedicated to Sty John the Baptist- 
\vas Harriet ..l\Ionsell, \vido\v of the }{ev. Charles l\lonscll, 
and cousin to l\lrs. Tait. l Canon Cartcr has dra\vn a 
graphic record of the inception of her devotcd ,york, and 
of the spirit and po\ver ,vith \vhich she guided it. 2 The 
intimacy of her friendship \vith l\lrs. Tait, and so ,,'ith 
the Bishop of London, must have helped him not a little 
in appreciating the value of the ne\v enterprise, \vhen his 
o\vn diocese, to its great advantage, became the \vorkfield 
of so many Sisterhoods. And such help ,vas needed, for 
it is hardly too much to say that at first the 'Community 
Life,' the Sisters' special dress, and the very notion of 
living under rule, ,vere "cvcry\vhere spoken against." It 
is difficult, in days \vhen Sisterhoods have ,yon their \vay, 
not to tolerance only but to enthusiastic support froln 
ahnost every section of the Chùrch, to realise the unpopu- 
larity, the suspicion, and even the open denunciation \vhich 
had thirty years ago to be faced by any Bishop ,vho 
thre,v over them the help of his official sanction. Thc 
Bishops of Exeter and of Oxford ,vere regarded by n1dny 


] See vol. ii. p. 275. 
2 Life of Harriet 1l101tJell, by the Rev. T. T. Carter. 
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Protestant critics as deplorably tainted \vith R.olnanisI11 by 
rcason of the countcnance thcy had given to thc 'nun- 
neries' at Devonport, \Vantage, and Clewer, and bcttcr 
things \\"erc confidcntly hopcd and prophe-;ied of Bishop 
Tait. But froln the first he took a larger vic\v, and 
cxpresscd his readincss-provided only the conditions he 
deemed essential \vere c01l1plied \vith-to becomc the 
Visitor of any Anglican Sisterhood \vhich asked for his 
support. But it was not at first-not till he had learned 
by expericnce the value of their \vork-that he can be said 
to have definitely encouraged them. \Vith 
Irs. Lancaster, 
\vhose natTIe \vill ever be relncInbered as onc of the fore- 
most prolnoters in England of such work a,; has been done 
by Sisterhoods, he \\OdS in active correspondence from his 
first clccession to the Sec. 1\J rs. Lancaster seems to have 
shared not a fe\v of his anxieties U pOll the subject, and she 
\Vas neyer tired of urging upon him the advantage ,vhich 
,vould accrue from the controlling influence of the 
])iocesan. 


H I do indced trust;' she writes in Nove1l1ber 1858, ,. that 
nothing will prevent your Lordship fron1 ren1aining at the head 
of All Saints Sisterhood. The work is very real and substantial, 
hut unless the Bishop of the diocese is practically its visitor, ] 
do not see how parents can possibly give up their daughters to 
such institutions, or feel confident as to the prosperity or con- 
tinued soundness of such work." 


In the course of the Bishop's reply, he says :- 


"I an1 anxious you should understand Iny position with n.;- 
ference to 6\1l Saints Hon1e. I was requested to becon1c its 
\Ïsitor ,as Bishop of the diocese, and, feeling that it was an 
earnest effort to serve God within our Church, which, unless 
suun1itted to son1C such controlling hand as that of the Bishop, 
Inight lead Ünaginative persons of deep piety to what was con- 
trary to the rules and spirit of our Church, I consented to oecon1c 
Visitor, heing therehy intrusted with power to see that nothing 
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took place in the Institution which our Church condenll1s. I 
felt that if ladies, nlenlbers of our Church, desire to live together 
:lnd cultivate good works for Christ's sake under rule
 which 
separate thenl outwardly fron1 worldly people, they will be 
enahled to do this most safely if they subject thenlselves to such 
restraints as the \Tisitorship of the Bishop of the diocese ilnplies. 
It would be a great 111istake to suppose that I 111}"sclf personally 
think the nlode of serving God which these ladie
 have chosen 
the be:-,t or the 1110st accordant with the sinlple spirit of the 
CospeI; but I conceive it to be Iny duty in 111)" position to uc 
ready to guide and, so far as I can, to save froln error Inan}" who 
are working heartily for Cod, though not in the way which I Iny- 
self think the best. . . . One point I was 1110st strongly inlpressed 
with the inlportance of, and endeavoured to incorporate distinctly 
in the rules of the Institution: that no lady was to join it with- 
out the full consent of those who had a right to guide her actions 
in d0l11estic life; and that everyone who joined it should be 
lnadc to feel that she is perfectly free to leave it when she pleases, 
and also that there would he no sin in her doing so if at any tinle 
she conscientiously thought she would serve God hetter, and 
better fulfil her duties in life, elsewhere. 
.c Of course there is alway
 danger lest pcrsons (especially 
felnales) of 
trong Î1nagination Inay persuade thenlselYCS that 
there is sonlC peculiar sanctity in the life these ladies lead, not 
to hc found in the quiet discharge of donlestic duties. I have en- 
deavoured to ÏInpress upon all who have applied to 11lC respecting 
this I nstitution that such is not Iny view. . . . 1\[ y office of \Tisitor 
will enable nle to check any abuses which 111ay be brought to 
111Y notice, and it Inakes n1e ready to give directions to l\[iss 
Uyron and the other ladies as to the best nlode of conducting the 
Institution according to the rules of the Church of England when 
I anl requested to do so.-I aIll, illY dear 1\[rs. Lancaster, yours 
very truly, A. C. LONDON." 


'fhere \\'ere many points, both of doctrine and of 
practicc, on \vhich Bishop Tait and Bishop \Vilbcrforcc 
,vere at yariance, but, as Bishop Tait used frcquently to 
say, they \\'ere absolutely at one \vith respcct to Sister- 
hoods. The principles upon ,vhich they insisted as a 
condition of their acccptance of the office of Visitor \vere 
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the same, and, allowing for thcir natural differences of 
style, thcre is a quite curious identity, even of languagc, 
in son1e of the lctters ,vhich passed behveen each of these 
Bishops and thc heads of the different communities in 
their dioceses. 
The principal question at issue then, and ever since, 
has had reference to the imposition of VO\Vs of a binding 
character. Some twenty years later this subject ,,"as cx- 
alnined with characteristic learning and nloderation in a 
,vcll-kno\vn pamphlet by Bishop Christopher \Y ords\vorth,t 
and his practical conclusions \verc entirely corroborative 
of the line \vhich had been taken in earlier days by Bishop 
\Vilberforce and Bishop Tait:- 


"'Yhen you ask n1e," wrote Bishop \Yilberforce to a clergy- 
J11an in the diocese, "to give [a sister] the l'\.postolic benediction 
on her' public resolution of chastity and devotion to Christ,' you 
ask n1e to do what, with n1Y 
ense of the certain danger and pro- 
bable unlawfulness of vows which Christ has not appointed, it is 
quite inlpossible for 111e to do. Such a resolutio1l l1lade þublicly, 
and in appearance and intention confirl1led by a Bishop's act is, 
whatever distinction 111ay he discovered by an ingenious l1lind, 
really and bOlla fide a VO'lV. . . . No .one has, without God's 
express appointlnent, a right, in n1Y judgn1ent, to bind then1selves 
for the future in such nlatters. Let then1 follow the guiding 
hand of Cod fron1 day to day and rely for persevering in a course 
of right or service on His daily gifts of guiding, enlightening, 
strengthening grace, and not on the strength or effect of any 
past vow or resolution. As, then, such a benediction as you ask 
\\ ould, in n1Y judgn1ent, seen1 to confinn by a dangerous vow an 
unwarranted resolution, I 111ust of course, with real regret, decline 
your request." 2 


And similarly ,vith rcgard to another nluch-ùebated 


1 See Bishop "'orùsworth's Jliscellanies, L-itera1Y ami Religious, '"01. iii. 
pp. 26 7- 28 9. \Yhile these pages are passing through the press, the subject 
is again under discussion, \\ ith no small modification of former opinions, by 
the Bishops of the Province of Canterbury. 

 LIfe of Bishop 1J71beJ:force, vol. iii. pp. 331-2. 
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point in connection \vith Sisterhoods-the systt;[l1atic and 
ordindry practice of auricular confession-Bishop \Vilber- 
force \vrote in I 
 54, \vith reference to the Sistcrhood at 
Clc\\"cr :- 


., .\s to the disputed question of Confession, we 11lust 111akc 
provision that those whose consciences are burùened with any 
weighty Inatter 11lay be able, before cOlnnlunicating, to open 
their grief to some discreet nlinister of God's \Vord and Sacra- 
lnents, that by his nlinistry they Inay receive the benefit of 
ahsolution, together with ghostly counsel and advice. Hut we 
nlust not provide that what the Church of England so Inanifestly 
treats as an occasional rernecly for e
ceptional caSes should 
heco111c the established rule of their ordinary 
piritual life. . . . 
'\1 e cannot allow the Sisters to practi
e cuntinual confession to, 
or erect into directors, the \\.arden or Chaplains of our house." I 


Similar principles \vcrc adopted by Bishop Tait \\Tith 
respect to the conditions on \vhich he consented to bccoll1e 
the Visitor of Sisterhoods in his dioccse. On I-t'cbruary 14, 
1862, the subject \\'as debated in the Convocation of 
Canterbury, \vhcn Bishop Tait and Bishop \Vilberforce 
both e
plained their vie\vs. The Lo\ver House rcquested 
that a Committee nlight be appointed to H consider the 
Inodcs and limitations under \vhich encouragement and 
guidance might be given " to the Inovemcnt. The Bishop 
of London supported the request for a Committee. 


"....\s nothing but good," he said, "can arise fron1 these 
individuals devoting thenlselves for Christ's sake, if thcir labours 
are judicious, so it is desirable that we should consider what 
advice can he given, and what checks can he put upon any ten- 
dency towarùs a want of that judiciousness which is neccssary in 
such lnatters. . . . 'rhough their efforts have naturally been 
viewcd with sonle jealousy, I have great reason, in nlY own 
diocese, to be thankful for the anlount of self-denial and goodness 


1 Life of Bishop lVi/be/force, vol. iii. p. 362. In order fully to under- 
stand the attitude of Bishop \Vilbelforce in this matter, the whole letter 
from which the above extract is taken ought to be read. 
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of every kind which has been evinced by those who have devoted 
thC111Selves to the work, and I n1ust say that I think we ought not 
to be too critical in judging of the precise way in which they 
perfonn this work." 


Bishop \Vilberforce follo\ved :- 
., I think," he said, "that after what has fallen froln the Bishop 
of I
ondon, it would scarcely he wise to act on the suggestion of 
the I 
ower J louse. 'l'here is a certain shrinking delicacy in such 
I110\-e111ents, and I think it would be hetter to leave .those in 
London unùer his care, and those in other dioceses under the 
care of their spiritual guides, than to estahlish any forn1al rules, 
O[ to take any fonnal steps in Convocation." 


I le accordingly nloycd a resolution to the effect that it was 
expedient that the guidance asked for" should be sought 
directly frolll the parochial clergy and the bishops of the 
districts in ,vhich such devoted ,vomen labour." 
The rcsolution \va:; carried, and in the course of the 
debatc the Bishop of London called attention to the 
a[nbiguity of thc \vord ' devoted' :- 


" Etyulologically," he said, "it might be supposed to have 
SOllle reference to 'vows.' . . . Now, anything like a vow on the 
part of individuals to devote thelllseives to this work is the last 
thing \ye should recon1n1end. It is most desirable that this 
should be clearly understood." 
"In n1Y diocese," added the Bishop of Oxford, "I have 
uniforn1ly Inade it the condition of my connection with these 
institutions, that their statutes shall state explicitly that they are 
bound only so long as they please to continue in the Society." I 


The follo\ving letters explain themselves:- 


Jlr. - - to tIle Bis'loþ of Londoll. 


" December 26, 1865. 
" 
ly LORD,-l have to ask your Lordship's forgiveness, being 
personally an entire stranger to your Lordship, for troubling you 
J ChroJlide of C0l11Jocatioll, Feb. 14, 1862, pro 963-968. 
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with the inquiry contained in this letter. 'fhe urgency of thc 
cause, and the inlportance of the issue, which ll1ay greatly depend 
upon your Lordship's kind reply, are Iny only excuse. 
"
\ ,"cry near and dear rcla.ti,"e of ours, a young lady, 
ulunarried, extrelnely attractive in every way, and possessed of 
considerable property in her own right, is very strongly 111inded 
to enter the St. George's 
Iission in London, situate within your 
Lordship's diocese, as a Postulant, with a pre-detef1nination, if 
the life is what she hopes to find it, to accept the P
rpetual VOWS 
which arc there adn1inistered to ladies disposed to undertake 
theine She is considerably confirll1ed in that intention by a 
bclief that the systen1 of Sisterhoods, as practiscd and Inaintained 
in that Institution, is appro' >d and .countenanced by your I.ord- 
ship. 'Ve arc not aware of her precise warrant for this belief, but 
a search, so far as one is open to us, in your] .ordship's puhlished 
opinions, has failed to discover any valid reason why such an 
opinion should be attributed to your Lordship. I therefore take 
the liberty to ask if your Lordship will he :->0 very good as to 
infof1n 111e if Iny sister's belief in your opinion is well founded, 
since I know that your Lordship's reply, whatevcr it ll1ay be, wiII 
havc the very greatest weight with her. 
.. No person whatever, I apprehend, could take any c
ception 
to the great work which is undoubtedly being carried on by the 
81. George's l\Iission-we an respect and adnlire that j- - -it is only 
to the systen1 of adlllinistering perpetual vows, and thereby fonn- 
ing exclusive Sisterhoods in connection with the Church of 
England, that we object so strongly. and fron1 which we arc so 
painfully striving to save our sister. Still we would nut take upon 
ourselves to say that we are perfectly right, and our sister entire1y 
wrong. God forbid that we should blindly and unknowingly' 
strive against Hinl ; we only dcsire to find the truth of the nlatter, 
and a knowledge of your Lordship's belief re
pecting it wi]] 
greatly aid us in that behalf. 
.. If I nlight be so bold as to vènture 
tiIl further, I wuuld ask 
another and alnlost greater favour. If your Lordship does disap- 
prove of the systen1 of perpetual Sisterhoods, and would write a 
word or two tending to dissuade ladies fro111 entering then1, I 
helieve that it would influence l11Y sister lHore perhaps than any- 
thing else in the world-certainly Inore than the words of any 
other 111an in the world-so deep is her veneration for your l.onl- 
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ship's character, which feeling, if I 111ay he pennitted to say it, is 
entirely shared by us all. 
"\Vith nlany and renewed apologies, I have the honour to 
be your Lordship's nlost ohedient, hmnble servant, 
" " 


Tne llishoj of Loudoll to fllr. - --. 
"FULHA'l PALACE, LONDON, S.\V., 
Dec. 27, 1865. 
.. DEAR Sl R,-l beg to acknowledge your letter of yesterday's 
date. 1"'here is no warrant for supposing that I in any way 
approve of Sisterhoods in which perpetual vows are adn1Ïnistered. 
I have on 1110rC than one occasion stated publicly IllY belief that 
all vows or oaths adlninistered under the circun1stances you 
describe, not being sanctioned by the legislature, and being taken 
hy persons not authorised to receive thenl, are of the nature of 
illegal oaths. It is a grave question whether a clergYlllan of the 
Church of England, adnlinistering such an oath, does not Inake 
hill1self alnenable to prosecution before the Inagistrates. Cer- 
tainly he acts in a Inost improper Inanner. 1 In all sisterhoods or 
associations of ladies, n1elnbers of the Church of England, to 
which I have given 111Y appròval, I have been 1110st careful to 
Ï1npress upon the associates that neither 111ust any such oath be 
taken, nor is there any sort of oLligation binding on the con- 
science, without an oath, to dedicate any larger tin1e than is found 
conveniently cOlnpatible with other duties, to the work which the 
sisterhood or association prol110tes. I do fully approve of ladies 
who have no hOlne duties, and who think they are fitted for such 
work, associating thenlselves together for the care of the poor and 
the sick. Such an institution, under Iny presidency, is St. John's 


1 Surprise and eyen amusement have sometimes been excited by the 
Bishop's frequent reference to the legal question involved in the imposition of 
a binding vow or oath. It is, therefore, noteworthy (as has been pointed 
out to the writer of this chapter by one of the foremost living authorities upon 
English Sisterhoods) that, whate'"er the cl-gency of the Bishop's argument, 
its importance has received a curious illustration during the last few years. 
It is understood that since, in Roman Catholic countries, the State has with- 
drawn its support from religious communities, modifications as to the use 
of permanent life-vows have ùeen made, their legal enforcement being no 
longer possible. 
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House of Nurses in N orthuluberland St., Stranù, and St. Peter's 
House, Drolnpton Square. and the l)eaconesscs' House in Burton 
Crescent,-in all three of which institutions arrangelnents are 
nlade wherehy, I belicve, anything I objected to as to dress, 
lnode of life, or any other point, would at once be altereù. 
'rhere is also the All Saints HOllle, .1\I:ugaret Street, with which I 

1l11 connected as diocesan. Over this institution 1 have not the 
saBle direct control, but I cannot hut adlnire the self-denying 
spirit in which 
[iss Uyron and her ladies ha\'e undertaken their 
difficult work in the hospitals and al110ng the destitute. "'hen, 
however, I carried out what I understood to be Bishop BIOln- 
field's intention of beconling Yïsitor of that institution, I insisted. 
in the l110st e
plicit tenns, an the repudiation of the systenl of 
YOWS by the innlates, and had a clause inserted in the rules with 
this object. I have also taken 1l1eans to prevent young persons 
attaching thel11seh"es to such institutions without the full consent 
of their parents or guardians, as I belie\"e no blessing will evcr 
con1C on work, however self-denying, which is undertaken to the 
neglect of those higher duties which belong to hOllle life, and 
which are illlposed directly by Cod Hitnself.- I anl, 111Y dear sir, 
very truly yours, 


"A\' C. LO!\DOì\." 


The carly days of Sisterhoods in London \verc for thc 
Inost part unevcntful days, thc Sistcrs \vinning their slo\v 
\vay into public favour by the unchallcnged excellence 
of the Christian service thcy ,vcre able to render to the 
sick and poor. I f friction here and therc arose bet\vcen 
the ladies of the Community and their I
piscopal Visitor) 
it must be relnclnbered that the difficulties attending 
such a revival of corporate life \vere neither fc\v nor small. 
The Sisters, as their nUll1bers grc\v, had step by step to 
move along \vhat \vas, in the Church of England at least, 
an almost untried path, and the Bishop had on the one 
hand to encourage and support then1 in their devoted 
\vork, and on the other to prevent thcm from impairing 
their own usefulness by a rash dcfiance of the popular 
religious scntiment, or still more by \vhat he deemcd an 
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unauthorised departure froln the principles of the l
e- 
fonned Church. 
1'he ùifferences \vhich arose \\'ere occasional and rare, 
but thcy did occur at times. A voluininous correspond- 
ence, for ex
un pie, passed in 1867 bet\veen the Bishop and 
one of the Sisterhoods named above. It seeins undesir- 
able, either in this case or in any other, to Inake public 
the particulars of a controversy ,vhich \vas necessarily of 
a semi-private character. Only such letters therefore are 
reproduced as \viII scrve to make clear the Bishop's atti- 
tude upon the general questions at issue. The Sisters 
had been dissatisfied ,vith the ministrations of their 
Chaplain, \vhose vie\vs \vere not quite in hannony \vith 
those ,vhich they had themselves come to adopt. On a 
vacancy occurring they requested the Bishop to sanction 
the appointIl1ent of another gentleman \VhOll1 they 
named to hÏ1n, and to ,vhorn the Bishop \vrote as 
follo\vs :- 


l"he Bishop of London to tlte Rev. - -. 


,. \\"OODSIDE, \\YINDSOR FOREST, 
28th Aug. 1867. 
" .:\1y DE.\R SIR,-Thc Lady Superior of - - tells tne 
that you are willing to undertake the gratuitous office of Chaplain 
to the I rouse as a telnporary arrangèll1ent. I shall ue glad to 
sanction this plan if you see your way to agree to the following 
condition
 :- 
"1St. That habitual Confession shall not be urged upon the 
Sisters or any inlnates of the Hou
e. 
"2d. That no vows whatsoever shall be adn1 inistered or 
sanctioned by the Chaplain. I have expressed 111Y views fully on 
the subject of these points, as connected with Sisterhoods, in lny 
Charge of last I >ecenlber. 
"Feeling no doubt that you will understand n1Y feelings on 
these two points, and thanking you for your willingness to be of 
Use to the ladies of -,- T 
un, Iny dear Sir, yours very truly, 
"
\. C. LOi\I>or\." 
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llLe Re'll. - - to the Bishop o..ll.,ondoll. 


.. 3d Sept. 1867. 
"l\I\' LORD,-'rhe 
lother and Sisters of - being equally 
if not nlore interested than myself in the conditions proposed hy 
your l.ordship, as those under \\ hich you would be pleased to 

anction Iny acceptance of the chaplaincy of their House, ] 
cOl1lnlunicated to thenl your Lordship's letter. As regards 
111yself, 1 fed I could not undertake to 111inister to thenl or to 
any other in nlY priestly office under restrictions not contained in 
the office itself. In accepting the chaplaincy under the condi- 
tions proposed, I should also find nlyself in regard to the Sisters 
in the following strange position, nalnely, that instead of being 
able as their Chaplain to do nlore, I. should in fact be restritted 
to do lcs
 for thenl than any other Priest not their Chaplain could 
do; whilst I nlyself should be ahle to do 1110re for any persons 
not inlnates of - who Blight apply to Ine, than 1 should 
be able to do for the Sisters, who would be sure to require fronl 
nle the exercise of eyery po
siblc function of the Priesthood. I 
think T 111ay also 5ay for thenl that they would he as unwilling to 
recL'Ïvc a Chaplain under the conditions proposed, as I should 
be to accept of the Chaplaincy. I think I Inayalso include thenl 
with Inyself in expressing a hope that on consider
tion your 
I.ordship will he pleased not to insist upon the proposed con- 
ditions.-I have the honour to be your r lordship'
 \-ery obedient 


sen-ant, 


" 


Thl
 lJishop of London to the ]?'e'i'. - -. 


"'YOODSIDE, 'YIXDSOR FOREST. 
stll Sept. 1867. 
":1\lv DE.\R SIR,-I mn obliged, in answer to your letter of the 
3d, this day received, to say that I cannot sanction the practices 
which I understand you to wish to introduce mnongst the Sisters 
of - -, viz., the urging on them the duty of habitual con- 
fession and the adn1inistering to thcln of Vo\\ ='. Both practices 
I consider to be quite alien to the spirit of the Church of Eng- 
land, and it is at least douhtful whether the latter of the two is 
not in yiolation of the law uf the land. Great care has been 
taken by the law of the land to guard the adn1inistration of oaths, 
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and besides all other objections, this consideration ought in n1)" 
judglnent to prevent a clergYlnan of the Church of England fron1 
adlninistering thelll except where the law enlpowers hinl so to do. 
I fear the view you take of these nlatters Inakes it inlpossiLlc for 
you to act as Chaplain. 1'hough this letter is 11larked 'private,' 
you are fully at liLerty to show it to [the \lother Superior], and 
indeed, unless I hear fronl you to the contrary, 1 shall take it for 
granted that you have done so, and not 1110ve further in the 
matter of a Chaplain at present till I an1 applied to......-- Believe 
tne, IllY dear Sir, yours very truly, ...\. C. LO
l>o
." 


TIt
 f]isllOP oj' London to tIle lifother S
lIperior 0..(- -. 


"\\'"OODSIDE, "
IXDSOR FOREST, 
loth Sept. 1867. 
., ßly DEAR - -,. . . I presunle you are a\\are that 
in the hest regulated Sisterhoods connected with the English 
Church precautions are taken against the Sisters Linding thenl- 
selvcs Ly vows. It is felt that such vows are not warranted by 
anything in the teaching of our Church, and are rash, as Lincling 
the conscience not to follow the leadings of God's providence in 
case of a change of CirCUll1stances. If, notwithstanding this, any 
ladies choose to bind then1se1ves by vows, I do not see what can 
he done to prevent their acting in a way unwarranted hy the 
Church, and rash, fron1 a n1Ístaken notion that real de\-otion of 
life to Christ's service is strengthened by this attenlpt to forecast 
the events of our changeful life which God retains in H is own 
keeping. The Church of Ronle, in sanctioning such vows, 
sanctions also a power of dispensing with thelll; hut the c1ain1 to 
such ùispensing power is rightly repudiated by us-
o that a vow 
for life 111ay be an entanglelnent of the conscience, when Cod 
plainly, in our changing relations, prescribes for us a change of 
duty" ï'he only vows which the Church of England sanctions 
are such as the Fonnularies recognise as based on the teaching 
uf (;où's \Vord, and for these the law of the land provides by 
giving its additional sanction to the Forn1ularies. . . . 
" As to habitual Confession, the rule of the Church of England 
is ahnost equally plain. There is no provision for it whatsoever 
Inade in the Forn1ularies. .And it is to be noted that no forn1 of 
private ahsolution is provided, except in the Visitation of thl' 
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Sick, in which the Confes
ion anù . \bsolution are treated as 
exceptional: 'If he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty 
lnatter.' 'l'he words in the Exhortation for the] loly COnl111Union 
are the nearest approach to any sanction for habitual Confession. 
Yet there also the case is treated as exceptional: 'If there be any 
of you who by this l1leans cannot quiet his own conscience, but 
requireth further cOll1fort or counsel.' Now, if anyone fce1s or 
declares that he or she is always in this exceptional state, of 
course there is nothing further to be said, e\.cept that 'a discreet 
and learned Ininister of God's \ V ord ' will try to correct anything 
that is lnorbid in such feelings, hut a Bishop will not be justifieù 
in authorising any of his clergy to treat as habitually required 
what the Church thus regard. as e\.ceptional. 
" Hence the necessity of Iny having written to 
lr. -- on 
the subject as I did. I believe I have before referred you for 
your guidance in these nlatters to illY two Charges for 1858 and 
1866, where both these questions are treated at sOlne length. I 
nlust request you to read this letter to the Sisters, in case they 
nlay be nlisled by erroneous views, which SOl1le see In to entertain. 
I trust in this and in all other lnatters God ll1a)' guide you to that 
calnl understanding of the truth, and that wise deference to the 
authorities set over you in the Lord, which will be nlost consistent 
with the faithful and hUlnble discharge of the great duties which 
you have undertaken in obeùience to the call of Christ. . . .- 
Believe nle to be, 111Y dear . very faithfully and truly 
yours, ...\. C. L01\"})ON." 


The JIotlter .Superior of - - to the iiishop of Londoll. 
" 1211l October 1867. 
")ly LORD BlsHor,-I have taken the opportunity offered 
by all the Sisters being together in London at the beginning of 
this week, to lay bcfore then1 your Lorùship's lettcrs to lnyself, 
relating to the appOintlllent of a Chaplain for the Sisterhood, in 
order that we lnight together, prayerfully and cahnly, consider all 
which your Lordship has kindly written to us, on a subject of 
such yital Ï1nportance to our reality and well-being a
 a religious 
comn1unity. 
"1'he conclusion at which we unanÍ1110usly arrived was that, 
ùeeply painful and distressing as it is to us to differ, even in this 
one respect, from our Rishop (and God only can know how really 
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anò acutely painful it is), we yet fed so strongly, and as one, that 
we could not conscientiously accept the guidance of any priest 
who would consent to be restricted in the e\.crcisc of his 111inistr) 

unong us by conditions oyer and beyond his own ordination 
vow, that it would only he giving your I.ordship needless trouble 
for us to non1Ïnate another priest under the circunlstances which 
your Lordship judges necessary to his appointnlent. . . . 'Ve 
therefore conclude that uur only right course now is to se\-er 
entirely our connection with [the Council over which your Lord- 
ship presides], and I haye this day written to -, acquainting 
hÍ1n with this final decision.- 'Vith grateful thanks to your Lord- 

hip for Inany and great kindnesses, I renlain, IllY Lord Bishop, 
your very faithful, hlll11ble servant, in our blessed Lord. 


" 


.-\lthough the Bishop's official relation to this Sister- 
hood came thus to an end, he did not allow the sever- 
ance to interrupt his personal friendship with the Sisters. 
\Vriting a fe\v n10nths later to the sanle lady on another 
subject, he says :-- 
., I trust you and the rest of the ladie
 lately connected with 
- - will not fail to renlell1ber that I entertain a grateful 
sense of the services rendered by all of you. 
.. J\Iuch as I deplore the detennination of yourself and the 
other ladies to separate yourselves frol11 us, and unable as I aIl1 
to justify that step, T feel it 111Y duty to he ready at all tÜnes to 
give you personally any advice or assistance in nlY power, and I 
trust I shall never forget what you have done during so Inany 
) ears in the diocese of T 
ondon." 


T\vo other letters from the Bishop Illust be quoted, as 
sho\\'ing his readiness to afford such indirect help as 
Blight be possible, even to a cOlnmunity \vhosc usages he 
\vas unable officially to s
nction;- 


The IJisllop of Londo1l to tIll' Re'i'. .
. H. J
Itlcl.:oJtochÙ!. 
"FULHA:\I PAL.\CE, S.\V., A/lg. 16th, ,867. 
"
Iv DEAR \IR. 
L\CKONOCHIE,-1 take the first ll10111ent 
that I can comnland, in the n1Íd
t of the work of dosing the 
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session, to write to ) ou on a suhject brought before nle within 
the last few days. 1 have been told that the division of the East 
(
rinstead Sisters who are established at 
\sh Cro\"e, I-lackney, 
arc at present in nluch perplexity froln the secession to the 
Church of Ronle of :\[r. '[uke, who has been their clerical advi
er 
for sonle tÌIne, and that they are anxious to a\-ail thelnselves of 
your assistance and advice. 
"1 have carefully inquired into the circunlstances, and mn 
nlost an:xious that everything possible and right should be done 
to prevent these ladies frolH 1 }eing unsettled in their allegiance to 
the Church of England hy what has happened, and that they 
should have whatever assistance and advice you are able to give 
theln consistently with your "l1laintenance of what you believe to 
he right. 
" 
ly own views as to Sisterhoods in the Church of England 
have been clearly expressed in Iny Charge of ])ecelnber last, and 
I could earnestly desire that these ladies would conform to what 
I have thus sketched out. I have reason to helieve, indepen- 
dently of other Illatters in which they dissent fronl the l1lodd T 
approve, that they have a custom in reference to the reservation 
of the Elelnents in the Holy Conln1union which I anl certain 
that you disapprove of, and also that in the private Oratory there 
are signs of a devotion to the Blessed \Tirgin, going far bc) ond 
what the Church of England approves as due to her who is 
blessed anlongst WOl1len. It would be useless for l1le to request 
any clergytnan, whose 
entiments are quite at variance with their 
own, to endeavour to influence the
e ladies. T understand that 
they have confidence in you and arc 11lore likely to listen to you 
than to anyone ebe. '[heir practi<;e of the reservation of the 
E1elnents in the Holy COIl1111Union alone l11ust prevent 11le, and 
I should suppose Illust prevent any Bishop of the Church of 
England, froln hecoming \Tisitor of their Institution. I trust they 
Inay he induced to give it up. 
"1\leanwhile, I hear frol11 undoubted testinlony how great is 
their self-denial in nursing the sick, and in e:xposing thenlselves 
to ulany dangers for Christ's sake. · I cannot therefore withhold 
the expression of IllY synlpathy with their ceaseless labours for 
the !Joor and the afflicted. I pray God to guide thenl to a soher 
view of their duties as Il1el1lbers of the Church of England, and 
I should rejoice to hear that they can hring their Sisterhood in 
all things to the I1lodel which I approve. 
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"If by kindly advice and guidance and such help as you can 
afford, you can be of use to thenl at this crisis, and afterwards in 
the luidst of their self-denying labours, 1 shall be well pleased. 
You know how many points in your own system of doctrine and 
worship I disapprove; but I havc full confidence in your consci- 
entious dcsire, according to your own views, to uphold the Church 
of England as against the slavery of the Church of ROlne; and 
I think it is right you should give what assistance you can to 
the5e ladies, and especially endeavour to save thenl fronl following 
the e
anlple of 
Ir. Tuke, and taking a step which I fear could 
never be retraced, and would Le found 1110st injurious to their 
souls' health.- Believe 111C to be, 11lY dear 1\1r. 
Iackonochie, 
yours sincerely, _\. C. LONDON." 


To the Superior of another Sisterhood, the members 
of \vhich felt thenlselves unable to meet his \vishes, he 
,vrote :- 


" 
Iy decision is to decline the office of Visitor. . . . Let me 
however say that I decline frol11 no lack of synlpathy with your 
self-denying labours. Indeed, I do feel that, giving yourselv
s to 
such a work in such a district, you deserve all sY111pathy and 
encouragement fro III those who are interested in the welfare of 
the poor and the advancenlent of Christ's kingdolll. I do 
earnestly trust that the Lord may bless your labours to the 
rescuing of nlany fr0111 sin and nlisery. At any tillle nlY counsel 
is at your service as completely as if I were Visitor. But I am 
not prepared to take upon myself an office which would assign to 
111e a greater nOI11inal responsibility than I could properly incur, 
without nluch real power of guiding your 1110Venlents. . . . At 
any tinle I shall be very glad to hear fro111 you." 


Again and again, both as Bishop and Archbishop, he 
\vas applied to by Sisters ,vho had taken a permanent 
VO\V, from ,vhich they asked him to dispense them. He 
considered each such application upon its merits, and 
(at all events whcn .t \rchbishop) took a different course 
according to the circumstances of the case. On the first 
'\ 
such request which came before him, very soon after his 
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consecration to the See of London, he \vrote the follo\ving 
InemorandUI11 :- 


" 1\1y opinion is asked on the case of a young lady who at 
the agc of eighteen had a vow of celibacy adn1inistered to her by 
a clergyn1an of the Church of England. . . . She is now desirous 
of heing released fronl the vow, on the plea: first, that it was 
preSulllptuous, and thereforc sinful to take such a vow; secolld/1', 
that when she took it she was 111istaken in supposing that to Ic
d 
a life of celibacy was hcr vocation; thirdlJ', that she now feels 
that she will, by God's grace, be as holy and pure when nlarrierl 
as she is now, and as able to do God's work in the world. 
" 
Iy judgnlcnt is :- . 
hI. That the law of England is \ cry jealous in respect of the 
administration of oaths. 'That any clcrgYIuan adnlinistering such 
a vow as is dcscriLcd above was highly culpable. That he who 
adn1inisters an oath not aIIowed by law is guilty of an illegal act 
and n1ay be liable to he indicted. rfhat the taw holùs oaths 
adn1inistered illegally to be void. 
"2. rrhat the whole "pirit of the teaching of the Church of 
England conden1ns such vows. r[,hat whereas the 1'hirty-Ninth 
Article, while nlaintaining that oaths required by the l11agistrate, 
, in a cause of faith and charity,' nlay lawfully be taken, 'if all be 
done according to the Prophet's teaching, in justice, judgn1cnt, 
and truth,' has yet expressly declared that' vain and rash swearing 
is forbidden Christian nlen by our Lord Jesus Christ and J anles 
His Apostle.' 
" I hold this decision of the Church to include in its condenl- 
nation such rash vows as that now under discussion, and I 
pronounce the taking of such a vow to have been a sinful act. 
"3. I decide that the young lady in question is at liberty to 
n1arry, if, opening her heart to God in prayer, she is convinced 
in her conscience of the sinfulness of the rash vow, and is pre- 
pared to enter upon the holy state of luatrimony in a prayerful 
spirit of dependence upon God, feeling hUlubled at the thought 
of the great difficulty in which her presul11ption has involved 
her." 


The letters which have been recorded above contain 
more than one reference to what the Bishop said about 
Sisterhoods in his Diocesan Charge of 1866, and it may 
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thereforc be \vell, bcforc passing from the subject, to quote 
J. fc\\' sentenccs froln that Charge. 111 urging upon the 
clergy thc duty of Inultiplying and extcnding thcir paru- 
chial and pastoral ag-encies,- 


., The wants of our people," he said, .. ar
 so Il1any and so 
l:oI1lplicated, that if we are wise we shall ever he devising or 
borro\\ ing fresh plans of usefulness. It will he with our spiritual 
as with that old secular warfare, in which the n1asters of the 
world rose to their pre-en1inence by never heing too wise or 
proud to learn fron1 an} quarter." 


Bidding his hearers ., not be too prejudiced to learn 
either from ROIne," or froln foreign Protcstants, he ,veut 
on to say :- 


"TÍIne was, and not long ago, when Ronlan Catholics were 
supposed to haye a nlonopoly of Sisters of 
rercy: when Pro- 
testants all held that wonlen lllight work as true Sisters of l\Iercy 
(and, thank (;-od, they can), one hy one, fro111 their own hOlnes, 
visiting mnongst the poor and desolate in their own neighbour- 
hood; but that the systen1 of our Church forbade any organisa- 
tion for a cOluhined effort to use the sen-ices of WOHlcn. 1'he 
fearful enlergency of the Crinlean \Var dispelled this theory. 
Other efforts were doubtless being nlade hefore, but that melan- 
choly tin1e changed public opinion. 'fhe heroic spirit who stood 
forth to guide, and those no less brave who seconded her efforts, 
told the world that English Churchwon1en were ready to cOlnbine, 
where cOlnbination wa
 needed, for any great Christian work; 
and our hospitals will prohably always henceforward bear more 
and Blore, the hetter they are adn1inistered, the inlpress of that 
great exanlple. 
" :t\ ow I should he false to all good feeling if I did not 
puhlicly testify to the !,rreat help which London received during 
the late appalling sickness fron1 the self-denying efforts of 
Christian women-some acting alone, on the in1pulse of their 
own individual generous nature, some living in cOlnnlunitie
, uf 
which it is the common hond to be ready, for Christ's 
ake, to 
tcnd the poor, at whatever risk. Our cholera hospitals, the 
('rowdcd strcets and squalid honles of our East End parishes, 
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were cheered and blessed by the presence of Inany true Sisters of 
l\lercy of the Church of England, without Wh0111 it is certain that 
in those desolate regions the suffering would have heen far 
worse than it was. . . . No doubt those Christian wOlnen who 
work in C0111111unities are still viewed by the great n1ajority of the 
clergy with considerable suspicion. \Vould to God they would 
ahstain fronl all practices which Blake these suspicions reasonable. 
. . . 'rhe tin1e has, I think, conle \\ hen the clergy generally and 
the heads of the Church 111ust enter fully into the question how 
the help of Christian wonlen living in C0l11n1unity, and holding 
thelnselves ready to act anlongst the sick and poor, is to he best 
arranged. \Ve have an10ngst us a large Lody earnestly desirous 
of giving thenlselves to such-work. I for one, seeing the vastne

 
of the flock cOlnnlitted to n1e- knowing hy experience how the) 
can alleviate the sufferinSs uf the poor -have not the heart. if 1 
had the will, to discourage the zeal, which it is uurs not to e\:tin- 
guish but to direct. Cod knows we need their help, if they will 
give it in the way which our Church approves. 
"'{'he rules which I have IHyself laid down as nlost necessary 
in Iny dealings with such con1nlunities have heen the follow- 


Ing:- 
"1'0 point out that the first of all duties are those which we 
owe to our fmnily. Falnily ties are ÏInposed direct by God. If 
falnily duties are overlooked, (;od's hlessing can never be ex- 
pected on any efforts which we nlake for His Church. Ever)" 
conln1unity, therefore, of Sisters or Deaconesses ought to consist 
of persons who have fully satisficd all falnily ohligations. 
".Again, all who enter 
uch conllnunitie
 nlust be at full 
liherty to leave thenl so soon as the leadings of God's providence 
point to another sphere of Christian duty. Hence all vows of 
continuing in the C0l111l1unity, actually taken or 11lentally inlplied, 
are wrong. 
" Again, the rules of the cOBlnLlnity n1ust be sinlple and care- 
fully guarded, so as to check all hnperiousness in the higher, and 
all unworthy and unchristian servile sublnission in the lower, 
Inenlhers. 
"Again, great care nlust be taken to guard against nlorbid 
religious feelings and opinions, which all experience shows such 
con1111unities have a tendency to foster. There ll1ust be no en- 
couragen1cnt to a self-rightcous estinlate of the life en1hraced, as 
'if it were rnore perfect than that of the falnily. Each life has its 
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own privileges and its own trials. The only way to live as a 
Christian in that sphere which God fro III tinle to time assigns us 
is to do our work hllInhly as in His sight. And, indeed, the 
highcst life, if we Inay vcnture to conlpare the privileges which 
God assigns, is that of the truly Christian head of a falnily. Care 
01ust he taken also that the worship of the C01110lunity shall not 
encourage- e:\.aggcrated views of doctrine, such as every narrow 
clique is prone to adopt; and that tendency 111ust be steadily 
resistcd which WOOlen often show to hang unduly on the guidance 
of S0l11e priestly adviser, to be nlaking confession to hiIn, and to 
beC0l11e in fact his slaves. 
"I cannot but hope that the great difficulties which con- 
fesscdly hesct the proper regulation of such cOJl1nlunities l11ay be 
grappled with. I anl sure it is the part of us, the clergy, to Blake 
the atteIl1pt, that we l11ay sccure the assistance of Sisters or 
I )caconesses in work which in Hlany of our parishes it is scarcely 
possihle to acC'oBlplish without thcir aid. And I cannot but 
trust also that, as time goes on, l11any of. thcse excellent WOl1len, 
who at present adhere 
olnewhat tenaciously to their own 
peculiarities, will be ready to drop them-learning in their labour 
of love the infinite value of that sitnpler and purer Christianity 
which alone sustains souls on the deathbeds to which they so 
often l1linister-uecolning willing to sacrifice their own opinions, 
fron1 a growing truer devotion to our Refonned Church, and 
prizing as they ought that larger field of usefulness which formal 
hearty recognition, under proper rules by the clergy and authori- 
ties of the Church, would at once open to thenl. . . . 
"Certainly, hrethren, we in London have need of every help. 
're stand in the forefront of the hattle. To us is c0111n1itted the 
most i111portant position in that National Church which God has 
chosen. that He l11a)' delegate to it the nlost difficult of His 
works-to resist the harbarisI11 which, in the overflowing popula- 
· tion of a vast people, is apt to spring up side by side with the 
highest refinelnent; whilc in its labours an10ngst all classes, 
hattling against worldliness and infidelity and superstition, it 
does what it can to guide the relib:ous thought of a great and 
intelligent nation, and to advance thereby the Christian civilisa- 
tion of the world." 1 


The reference above made to the cholera epidenlic of 
1 Charge oi 1866, pp. 83- 8 9" 
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1866 delnands a some\\"hat fuller notice. The Bishop, 
\\"ho had been seriously ill in spring, \vas preparing in 
July, \vhen he \vas again un\vell, to leave London for his 
autumn holiday. Suddenly it became kno\\'n, almost 
,vithout ,,'arning, that Asiat
c cholera in a virulent form 
had appeared in East London. I t had been raging at 
Alexandria, \\'hence a ship's cre,v had brought it to 
Southalnpton. From Southampton, in a Inanner after- 
\vards traced, it "'as conveyed to \V oodford, in Essex, 
and thence do,,'n the valley of the Lea into East London. 
In a fe\v days there "Tere luan)' hundreds of cases in 
Bethnal Green alone. The Bishop, ill as he \vas, decided 
imlnediately that he Inust remain in London, and take 
the lead in ,,'hatever measures ""ere necessary to inspire 
confidence and to organise relief.! He has hil11self, in his 
IVlen10ir of l\Irs. Tait, given a reminiscence of those 
stirring days of anxiety and even peril :- 


"rrhe state of things in the East of London," he says, 
"becan1è very had indeed. The whole district which had any 
connexion with the ri\'er Lea was infected. I SUl1l1110ned a ll1eet- 
ing of the clergy of Rethnal G.reen, Stepney, and Spital fields, and 
\\è endeavoured to Blake arrangel11ents which nlight aid the 
sanitary authorities. 1"roll1 that tilne IllY dear wife accoInpanied 
111e regularly in the visits which I ll1ade to the infected districts. 
. . . I can see her now standing in one of the large wards of the 
hospital for \\Tapping anù St. George's-in-the-East, quietly soothing 
the sufferers, while one poor little girl seelned to be seized with 
the last agonies, and the Rev. C. F. Lowder, who attended us, 
stepped quietly to the bed of the poor patient, and gave her such" 
help as, 
y God's hlessing, resulted in hcr final recovery. I can 
see her in the well-ordered hospital extenlporised by !\Iiss Sellon, 
near Shoreditch, encouraging the sisters who had ventured their 
1 ives fron1 the pure air of .L\scot into that infected district; and 
in the J\.Iiddlesex Hospital, where other well-known ladies had 
undertaken to assist the pennanent staff. I ren1enloer the real 
1 A letter from him in the 7ïmes elicited k3000 within twenty-four hOUlS. 
The total amount subscrihed \\ as a.bout Lïo,ooo. 
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danger to which I thought she was exposed near Ratcliff High- 
way, when, une
pcctedly, she was summoned to try and guide 
the some\\ hat irregular efforts of the clergymen of the parish to 
distrihute relief amongst a nliscellaneous cro" d of those whose 
fanlilies were suffering fronl the plague. I renlenloer also how, 
when the evil began to abate, she helped 
li
s 1\vining, by her 
support and advice, in the tenlporary building secured for con- 
valescents on a spot south of the 'Thames. 
" This visitation of the cholera led to the crowning labour of 
her life. :\1rs. Gladstone, l\Iiss 
larsh, and herself-the' three 
Catharines,' as SOlTIe newspaper called them-had each of then1 
her spirit stirred to undertake the charge of sonle of those nlany 
orphans wholTI the cholera left destitute; and institutions, still 
vigorously at work, were the result. l\trs. Gladstone, I helieve, 
undertook to provide for the hoys. 1\1 y wife hired a house at 
Fulham for the girls, and, by the aid of )1r. and 1\lrs. Lancaster, 
and the sisters of their 'HOl1le,' soon established St. Peter's 
Orphanage, which has continued growing ever since. It cannot 
be doubted that the ever-present thought of her own children, 
Wh0l11 she had lost, was an incentive to her care for these destitute 
little girlS."I 


The Orphanage, \vhich at first contained thirty girls, 
ren1ained at Fulham for about five years. In 187 I it \vas 
transferred to the Isle of Thanet, \vhere a large building, 
capable of holding eighty children, \vas, by l\lrs. Tait's 
exertions, erected in the parish of St. Peter's, upon a site 
given by the .L\rchbishop. The' St. Peter's Orphan and 
Convalescent Homes,' no\v established upon a secure and 
permanent basis, o\ve their origin to the Cholera Visitation 
of 1866. 
The epidemic over, he left London in September for 
his sorely needed holiday. But the strain had been too 
great. On September 24, while ,valking \yith his brother 
upon North Benvick sands, he suddenly fell do\vn in great 
pain. I-Ie "Tas carried to his bed. The ancient mischief 
in the region of the heart had returned, and \vith it other 


) Catharine alld Crallfurd Tail, pp. 47-8. 
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intcrnal complications, and for somc \veeks his life again 
hung in the balance. Early in N ovetn ber he was able to 
be moved to Edinburgh, and soon aftcnvards to Brighton. 
but he \vas greatly shattered, and not a fc,v of his friends 
\vere convinced that his active days \vere over. It \vas 
the year of his third Diocesan Visitation, and he had 
already, ,vhen his illness began, been busy upon his Charge. 
He ,vas no\v able to complete it for publication, but thc 
doctors peremptorily refused to allo\v him to deliver it in 
pcrson, and \vould not even conscnt to his being present at 
the visitation. Thc CharG"c \vas rcad for him in St. Paul's 
Cathedral by his Chancellor, Dr. T\viss. Elaborated as it 
,vas in the quiet of his sick-room, it is perhaps, in style and 
diction, the most careful of all his public utterances, and 
its publication evoked such letters as the follo\\ying:- 
Dean Stanley \vrote :- 
" I do thank you in evcry sense for your Charge. In 1l1Y 
hUlnble opinion it is quite the best that you have delivered. I do 
not agree with all of it, out I an1 sure that even the parts with 
which I do not agree will do good, and the whole result ought 
indeed to be a S/lrSU1Jl corda." 


Dean Hook \vrote from Chichester:- 


"It does one good to read such words of wisdon1 in this day 
of rebuke and hlasphelny. If any of your spiritual children were 
inclined to follow the exan1ple of the sons of Sophocles, you have, 
like Sophocles, convinced the world that under the depression of 
illness, your Inind is, I should say, even 1110re vigorous than 
before. You have never written n10re powerfully. I have parti- 
cularly to thank you for what you have said of sisterhoods. It 
has settled n1Y 111ind upon the subject. . . . \T ou occupy so very 
Ì1uportant and peculiar a position at the present tÍ1ne, that you arc 
in duty bound to take warning fron1 your predecessor, and to let 
othcrs do those details of work which they can do as well as their 
Principal, reserving yourself for that which pertains to your char- 
acter as a n1an as well as of a bishop. 1\1rs. "fait will give her 
sanction to this scnnon, however unhecolning it Inay be on the 
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part of a Presbyter when writing to a Bishop. You will value 
what I say the 1110re when I add that, highly as I esteen1 your 
judglnent, and delighting as I do in the straightforward, down- 
right, honest, English Inanliness of your character, I do by no 
111eans concur in all your opinions, though if T lived in London, 
I should back you as 111Y Bishop and merge all differences. 
" Oh ! as the end approaches how consolatory is the thought that 
the future to which we look forward is not in the Church militant, 
but in the Church triunlphant. And oh, the blessedness of know- 
ing that the great Captain of our Salvation judges us, not by what 
we had power to do, hut hy what we had grace to intend! " 


Silnilarly Dr. Lightfoot ,vrote :- 
.. Independently of personal attachlnent, 1 feel very strongly 
that your life is of the first Ì1nportance to the Church of England 
at the present crisis, and that it is thereforc a duty you owe to the 
Church, as well as to ) our f
unily and friends, to spare yourself as 
111uch as possible. For once I believe in the sacred principle of 
delegation." 


Fron1 one of the forCluost and most representative of 
his London clergy, a man fron1 \vhom he had prominently 
differed in some nlatters, came the following :- 
., I shall neyer forget the wonderful kindness with which you 
have always treated lne, nor the confidence which has been at 
once so encouraging and so stin1ulating. You cannot know to 
what a great extent your clergy loye and value you, and how Inany 
prayers are offered up for you that you Inay speedily recover your 
health, and for Inany years yet glorify God and hless thenl in your 
laborious but grand diocese." 


:N ot till the middle of J an uary (1867) ,vas he allo\ved 
to return to Fulham and to active \\'ork, and his attacks, 
though in a milder form, recurred at intervals throughout 
the year. It is impossible to gÏ\e full value to the persis- 
tent \-igour of his London \vork, unless wc relnember ho\v 
often he \vas battling, evcn on his busiest days, \vith such 
ill-health and bodily pain as ,\'ould have daunted and dis- 
heartened any less dctennined man. 
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AN endeavour has been made in the preceding chapters 
to describe the Bishop's relation to the t\vo dangers- 
Rationalisn1 on the one side, and Superstition on the othcr 
-\vhich ,vere supposed, thirty years ago, to be threatcn- 
ing the life of the Church of England. It is possible that 
some reader of thcse chapters, unfamiliar othenvise \vith 
the facts, may have been led to picture to himsclf the 
Bishop of London as a 
trong but unattractive Inan, 
reserved and cautious in his opinions and policy, just and 
considerate no doubt, d.S should become a Christian 
gentleman, but eagcr to repress in othcr mcn "the en- 
thusiasm of \vhich he had himself no trace, and tolerant 
of the religious opInIons of all sorts of people, mainly 
because he had no very precise or definite opinions of 
his o\vn. 
If such a picture of Bishop Tait should present itself 
to any, the fault Inust lie \vith his biographer. It may 
safely be said that no one of those \vho kne\v him pcrsonally 
either then or aftenvards, \vould, from such a description, 
recognise thc man ,vhom he n::mclnbers. It is true that 
throughout his public years he \vas at a frequent disadvan- 
4i-1 
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tùge ,vhen compared \vith the picturesque figurcs by whom 
he ,vas surrounded. In every battlc the popular gaze 
\vill fiÀ itself upon the ficry champions at the front, rather 
than on the gencrals in thc background ;-and, upon the 
one side, the impetuous pioncers of reform, and, upon the 
other, the immoveable dcfenders of the ancient \vays, 
must ahvays have a vivid and peculiar interest of their 
own. The names of Pusey and l\laurice and Sehvyn, of 
Charles Lo\vder and Arthur Stanley, of Shaftesbury and 
\Vilberforce, of \Valter I-Iook and Thomas Carter, \vill 
continue no doubt for years to come to a,vaken the 
plaudits they deserve, not fronl their partisans only, but 
from the Church at large. They, and others like them, 
\vere champions in various battles, and upon various sides, 
and each of them in turn stood at one timc or other in 
active opposition to Bishop Tait. .L \nd yet most of them, 
as their o\Vn \\"ords sho\v, felt at times, amid the strife of 
tongues, the advantage to the Church, in anxious days, of 
the presence, at the centre of affairs, of the calm, strong 
man \vho differed sometimes from them all, and \vho \vas 
able, not once or hvice, by \\'eighty and \vell-timed \vords, 
to arrest the storm which his Inore impetuous friends had 
raised. 


" Jarnque faces et saxa volant (furor arma ministrat) ; 
Turn, pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant ; 
Ille regit dictis animos et pectora rnuket." 


It is difficult to estimate \vhat might have been the 
evil consequences to the Church had the occupant of 
li'ulhaln and of Lambeth, in those years of flux and 
change, been an intolerant or one-sided man. But if 
Archibald Tait, as Bishop and Archbishop, had a singular 
tolerance, and even sYlnpathy, for those whose vie,,"s and 
action differed widely from his o\vn, it was certainly fron1 
no cold-blooded disregard of thc religious question
 in 
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dispute. If he refused to join his brethrcn, for exam pIc, 
in inhibiting Bishop Colcnso, and retaincd his friendship 
for the \vriters of Essays a1ld Re'i 1 iews, he ,vas not for 
that reason a ,vhit the less clnphatic in enunciating his 
o\\"n positive opinions upon the Divine authority- of Holy 
Scripture. It ,,"ould ccrtainly havc becn easicr for him, in 
the heat of a conflict \\"hich cost hÏIn so much, and ,,"hich 
cxposed him, as ,ve have scen, to a doublc fire, to have 
avoided any special utterance of a doctrinal sort upon the 
difficult subject \vhich \\'as sctting Inen at variance. Such 
silence ,,"ould have been easy to defend. But he took the 
opposite line. Bcsidcs rcferring to the subject at full 
length in t\\'O Diocesan Charges, he published in those 
ycars three scparate volumes of sermons dcaling specially 
\\'ith the question of thc Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
In the preface to the first of these, \vhich contained a 
reprint of addresscs dclivercd at Oxford fifteen years 
before, he makcs this refcrence to the personal experiences 
of his life :- 


"It lllay 
eenl unlikely in these changing days that what was 
written for 1846 can be suitable for 186 I. 1\10st Blen change 
or greatly Illodify their opinions and sentinlents in fifteen years. 
'fhe rude tcst of experinlent is continua11y 1l1aking ship\\Teck of 
111any skilfu11y constructed theories; and even he who
e views of 
religion and society are froill the bent of his tllind nlost practical, 
continually finds, as life goes on, that there is sonlething unreal 
in his opinions, which requircs, if not to he given up, at least to 
bc carefully revised and altered. 'rhc trials of life greatly affect 
our 11lcntal vision: rightly used, they lllake us Illore syIllpathising, 
nlorc considerate, Illore tolerant; hut they also 1l10re deeply con- 
vince us of the priceless value of truths which have heen our 
soul's only stay in terrible cinergencies. Few 1110rtals pass any 
great length of tinle \\ ithout sickness and sorrow, and if a lllan has 
looked death in the face, or, while wen in his own bodily health, 
has neen stunned in 11lind hy 
eeing fond hopes vanish, he will 
naturally cling with a finllcr tenacity to the great religious truths 
which bore hinl up when a 11 else failed, and will be nlore jealous 
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of any attenlpts to tanlper with these truths, than he was when he 
defended then1 in earlier life on grounds of lncre speculati\rc 
orthodoxy, having not yet learned to prile and love theln through 
- what n1ust be to each practically the surest test -their tried 
,"alue to his own spirit. . . . It would not, therefore, have been 
surprising if the author of the following discourses had found, in 
1861, that he could neither hilnself indorse what he had written 
fifteen years ago, nor, if it did still retain its hold on his convic- 
tions, look upon it a
 applicable to the circun1stances of a greatl) 
changed age. I Ie has not, however. lnct with this difficulty. 
Re-perusing what he then put forth, he finds it to be as true an 
t:'
ponent as ever of his real scntinlents, and he thinks that, by 
(;od's blessing, the statenlents he long ago deliberately puhlished 
n1
y tend to quiet lnen's hearts even now. . . . :\Ien need to be 
told now, as n1uch as they ever did, that controversy, to he 
Christian, nlust be conducted in a Christian spirit of forhearing 
love. . . . 
Ien need to be told now, as 111uch as ever, that the 
truths of a living Christian faith cannot be lnade to find their way 
into reluctant 111inds through lnere protest and negation. . . . To 
warn us against what is not true is very different frOll1 giving us 
the truth. The Holy Spirit of God can indeed alone nlould the 
convictions, but the hUlnan advocate of truth win not do his part 
in upholding it, unless he tries to clothe it in the living fornl of 
an elnbodied and intelligible teaching, capahle of wanning the 
sympathies and attracting the affections, at the saIne tinle that it 
appeals, as the case ll1ay he, either to the understanding or the 
highest reason." 1 


Such a H living form uf clnbodicd anù intelligible 
teaching" the Bishop endcavou
s throughout the volume 
to supply, and the Ì\venty-five scrmons it contains are. 
\\,hatever else they be, neither ambiguous, nor tinlorous, 
nor vague. From very various quarters he received 
thanks for \vhat ,vere described .as his" outspoken \\'ord.s 
of reassurance, hopefulness, and faith," and especially for 
the pains he had taken to face and not evade the exact 
points in dispute. 


1 Dallgers alld Saftguards of fiIoderll T/zeolog)'; Introduction, pp. 1'3. 
\ 
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"I have been fortunatL enough," wrote .:\f r. Gladstone, "to 
hear SOlne of the sernlons, and I have read with cordial. adlnira- 
tion the po" erful argunlents and exhortations contained in others." 



'I thank you very 111uch," wrote Professor Lightfoot, U for 
distinguishing what is essential and what is non-essential in 
Scripture. If the public I11ind were once itnpressed with that 
distinction, I should not fear the effect of such books as Bishop 
Colenso's. But I fear the great 111ass of religious people in 
England have it yet to learn." 


In regard to the accusation already referred to, of 
a studied indefiniteness in the Bishop's expression of 
. 
his o\vn religious opinions, such an episode as thc 
follo,ving may be of interest. An important bcnefice in 
Cro\\'n Patronage \\'as vacant. I'hc Bishop ,vas not 
directly concerned in the mattcr, but a leading member 
of the Governnlcnt asked his advice about a clergyman 
\vhose name \vas under consideration, anù quite a volumi- 
nous theological correspondence ensued. The Bishop's 
final lettcr ,vas as follo\vs :- 


" 
I Y DE.\R -,- . . . I have carefully read the sennons 
111 question. It appears to 111C that, carried away by his desire 
to protest against certain statclncnts derogatory to the perfect 
justice and infinite l11ercy of Aln1ighty God, he has in these 
sermons lost sight of what I believe to be a Inost Ï1nportant truth. 
I believe that the sacrifice of Christ, consu111mated in His death, 
removed certain l11ystcrious obstacles which stood in the way of 
Jnan's pardon; and this' sacrifice was designed by infinite love as 
the instrulnent whereby God and 111an were again to be brought 
together after the disruption caused by the Fall. I dare not 
explain the mysterious effect of the Sacrifice of Christ sÎ1nply by 
its reconciling the soul to God through the powerful 1110tives 
called up by so wonderful an exhibition of infinite love and öf 
infinite sYlnpathy with the human race. I believe the Atone- 
ment to have had effects in altering the abstract relation between 
an offended God and fallen Inan, besides its power of drawing the 
soul of man back to that holiness and faithful waiting upon God 
from which it had fallen" \Vhethcr i\fr. .\. holds this or not, I 
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cannot distinctly ascertain. You seemed to think, in what you 
said to me, that his teaching confounds man's justification with 
his sanctification. If there be any tendency towards this in the 
teaching of the sennons, I believe its evil effect is quite guarded 
against by the strong statenlents 
I r. A. has Inade respecting the 
ausolute freedo111 of the pardon won hy Christ's Cross. rrherc 
seenlS to 111C to he nothing in his teaching to iU1ply our being 
only so far forth justified as we are hy the power of the Cross 
sanctified. T do not therefore apprehend that in his practical 
application of thè doctrine of free pardon through the hlood of 
Christ, there would be any difference hetween hinl and others 
who nlore distinctly set forth what J believe to be inlplied in the 
doctrine of Christ's sacrifice being a ' ransom' and a 'propitiation.' 
"On the whole, if I had resolved on other grounds to appoint 
::\1r. A. to a post such as you have mentioned, fronl con- 
ceiving hiln to be, as he certainly is, a self-denying, laborious, 
conscientious, able clergyman, of deeply religious l1lind, I should 
not be deterred froll1 fulfil1ing Iny intention by these sernlons, 
though I should l1lysclf have stated nlany things of which they 
treat very differently.-Believe lne to he, nlY dear -, yours 
vcry truly, A. C. LONDOK." 


It \vas, ho\vever, in his Visitation Charges that he ex- 
pressed himself most effectively upon such subjects. 
Both as Bishop and Archbishop he used his recurring 
Visitations as opportunities for speaking his mind upon 
the larger questions of the day. It \vas necessary, he 
said, for the Bishop of London to do so, 


.. for the l\Ietropolis stands in the forefront of the Church's 
hattIe, and we have to grapple personally with difficulties the 
very runlour of which alarnls our brethren in quieter places." 1 


And again :- 
" J .ondon, above all other dioceses, n1ust be indissolubly 
connected with the whole national Church. 'Ve do not ignore 
those PO\\ erful elelnents of the softening influences of country 
life, not found an10ngst ourselves; nor the effect of the position, 

o different frOtTI ours, in which the country clergy stand to their 
I Charge of 1862, p. 2. 
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flocks; nor the vast power of University life, n10ulding the 
thoughts of our rising youth. Hut still, London is the centre: 
to London flows yearly, in a steady tide, a large body of persons 
of all classes frOin every country; fron1 London the stremn of 
influence, however unobserved, sets in irresistiLly, through news- 
papers, hooks, letters, the converse of friends, to hall, parsonage, 
fannhouse, and cottage in the ren10test country districts. If we 
in London are faithless, all England suffers. If London could 
but bCC0l11e the really Christian centre of the nation, how would 
our national Christianity grow! )) 1 


\Vith the sense of this rcsponsibility upon his shoulders 
he set hiInself in his tbrce London Charges to make a 
solid contribution to the discussion of \vhatevcr questions 
\vere stirring the National Church. 
 \n account has 
alrcady becn given of the purport and effect of his 
prinlary Charge in 1858. It \\pas a trulnpct call to larger 
efforts of an aggressive sort against the sin and misery 
of London. Thc Charges of 1862 and 1866 had reference 
rather to the ecclesiastical qucstions of the hour: thc 
scare of Ritualism on the one side, and Rationalism on 
the other; the desire for corporate union \vith those out- 
side the Church of England; the history and character 
of the Church's Courts; and thc promotion of clerical 
efficicncy and prcaching po\\per. It \vould be iInpossible 
to quote largely froln these Charges, but a fe\v typical 
extracts may perhaps be given, ,vith special reference to 
the strength and dcfiniteness of his contention for the 
Faith. In the Charge of 1862, he rcfers at length to 
.. the difficulties that spring fron1 that ulue5trained spirit of 
free inquiry, which clainls the right to sift and test all theorIcs, 
and hows to no authority, however venerable, which cannot Inake 
good by argulllent its clainl on our allegiance." 
.. As to free inquiry," he says, "what shall we do with it? 
Shall we frown upon it, denounce it, try to stifle it? This wil1 
do no good even if it he right. But after all we are Protestants. 
I Charge of 1866, pp. 2, 3. 
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\ \ e have heen accustOlned to speak a good deal of the right and 
duty of private judgn1cnt. It was hy the e
ercisè of this right 
and the discharge of this duty that our fathers freed their and 
our souls froln ROine's tinlc-honoured falsehoods. \re we to be 
scared fr0111 those great principles which opened the clo
ed door 
of truth in the sixteenth century, because sOlne Inen, using our 
instrUlnents of in,"estigation, arri,"e at false and dangerous con- 
clusions? .L\s well Inight Luther have turned against the Refor- 
Ination because of the eccentricities of the Anahaptists, or our 
own divines han
 thought it hest to Inake C0l111110n cause with 
the Jesuits because of the spread of Unitarianisnl. Anl I con- 
vinced of the heavenly origin of tho
e great truths for which the 
Church of England has heen appointed by the Lord J esus a
 
the chief witness upon earth? 
 \nd shall I, fron1 a craven fear 
lest the
e truths be shaken, disparage the use of that great 
instruinent of reason which God has given to lnan for the 
in\'estigation and defence of truth? If I anl wise I will not 
ask !ny people to giye to the Church's teaching an unreason- 
ing and stolid assent. I will set nlyself to work, as being 
conscious of the value of that priceless gift of reason, to dis- 
cipline Inyself, and help others, that we Inay use it as God directs. 
. . . For eXa111 pIe, anl I the pastor of a parish, and do I 
know that SOlne intelligent and pronlising young lnan of Iny 
fluck is distressing the old-fashioned piety of his parents by giving 
utterance to speculations which sound to theln like blasphemy? 
How shall I deal with hÏ1n? . . . He has been, say, to the 
L
niversity, and has heard questions freely discussed there, of 
which he never dremned in childhood; questions as to the nature 
and linlit<; of inspiration, as to the difficulties which stand in the 
way of an unquestioning assent to the perfect historical accuracy 
of the Bible narrative; questions as to the possibility of reconciling 
a belief in 111iraculous interpositions with the Inaintenance of 
unchanging laws: questions as to how far the discoveries of 
Inodern science agree with the teaching of the sacred hooks; or 
(after the general truth ùf the Bible schenle is adnlitted), intricate 
Inetaphysical questions still 111ay be raised as to the particular 
Inode in which the life and death of Christ a\"ail for Inan's 
sah"ation, and how far the exact truth on this n101nentous subject 
is expressed in the Church's fornlularies. A 111an need neither 
he conceitcd, nor shallow, nor rash, nor irreverent, to have had 
his thoughts c\.ercised on anyone of these subjects. . . . You 
\"OJ.. J. 2 H 
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nlust he ahle to say to hinl whonl you would influence :-1 know 
what these perplexities niean. I can point the way to solve theln. 
I.et us talk of those things quietly and reverently together, in- 
voking the Divine blessing, and hy the I >ivine guiùance we shall 
certainly elnerge into the light. \\ e belie\-e with the Church of 
all ages that the Bible is the \rorcl of Cod; that through it (
od 
speaks to each separate soul, and through it also (;od's voice is 
heard century after century prodailning truth aloud to a world 
wandering in error. \re believe that the eternal Son of (
od 
visited, in hunlan gui!-le, the earth He had created; that His 
advent was heralded and 11is presence attested by IHany nliracles, 
and that when the nlen he canle to save slew HÏIn, His power 
over death, a
 the Prince -of Life, was shown hy His rising, the 
greatest of all nliracles. \ V e belie\-e that. through His death the 
harrier was thrown down, which, as the effect of sin once entering 
into our nature, kept God and nlan asunder-that thus Goù was 
reconciled to man once for all- as, through the spectacle of His 
death and rising again 
et forth to hunlan souls age after age, 
they are one hy one reconciled to God." 1 


And sÏ1nilarIy, in 1866:- 


" The Church of England;' he says, .. does allow anlongst its 
people great diversity of opinion in non-essentials. This is a 
necessary characteristic of a Protestant branch of the Church 
Catholic. Secb of all kinds, whether Protestant or so-called 
Catholi2, are narrow and unwarrantably doglnatic- venturing to 
define where God's word has not defined 
 eager to exclude fron1 
their pale all who will not allow their n1inds to be forced into one 
groove. Such the Church of England has never been through 
any continuous period of its history, though at certain epochs 
vigorous efforts have been nlade- and, for a tÏIne, even success- 
fully-to narrow it to the dÏ1nensions of a sect. . . . But then 
it is urged, and truly, that there Blust be IÏ1nits to this variety, or 
the Church will lose all unity. It nlay he well that 
\rnold and 
IZeble and Daniel 'Yilson, trained in one uni,-ersity, li\-ed and 
died, with all their lnany peculiar differences, nlinisters of one 
Church. But how far is this liberty to go? l'he answer is plain. 
I t can go no further than is consistent with a COl1lmOn belief in 
the essentials of the Church's faith, and these are plainly stated 


I Charge of I S62, pp. 6- I I. 
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in the fonnularies as in the Bible. rhe nlind that repudiates 
these essentials lnay hesitate for a tÍ1ne (and God forbid that any 
rash upbraidings should add fresh pain to the an:\.icties of doubt. 
or precipitate by unkindness a sep.lr.ltion which we deplore); hut 
still, if the nlind repudiates these plainly-written essentials, it can 
find no lasting peace in the English Church. Is it true that there 
are nlen who even desire to act as Christ's nlinisters a1110ngst 
us, without believing in the resurrection of Jesus Christ? I can 
scarcely credit the 
ssertion. The Church of England, fronl the 
heginning to the end of its fornlularies, proclainls with St. Paul 
that if Christ be not ri
en, our preaching and faith is vain, there 
is no Gospel. For tho
e who do not believe in the resurrection 
of Christ we have no place, as we have none for those who do 
not believe in Christ's qi\-inity, nor in the divinity of the Third 
Person of the hlessed 'rrinity. l'he essentials of the Christian 
faith are incorporated in our fonnularies fronl the Bible and the 

 \post1ès' Creed-e:\.p1ained and enlarged on, but not added to: 
the liherty of thought which is consistent with loyalty to our 
Church is therefore hedged in by these essentials. 
., .\nd then, on the other hand, since the Church of England 
is not only Catholic as holding the old faith, but also Protestant, 
there are essentials. not of the Christian faith, but of our charter 
as refonned frOJn ROlnan error, which it is 
qually vain for any 
nlan to hope that he ran with a safe conscience ignore. ' The 
Bishop of ROBle hath no jurisdiction in this rcaInl of England' 
(.\rt. XXXYII.). 'The sacrifices of Inasses, in the which it was conl- 
nlonly said that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the 
dead to have renlission of pain or guilt, were hlasphenlous fables 
and dangerous deceits' (Art. xxxr.). 'The hody of Christ i"i 
gi\.en, ta1.en, and received in the [Lord's] Supper only after an 
heavenly and spiritual 111anner. 
\nd the nle
Ul wherehy the 
hody of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is faith' (
\rt. 
XX\ï 11.). These and 
uch like soleBln protests against ROBle, 
giving their colour to the whole body of our Articles, close on 
thi" side the liherty of all who would be loyal to our Church. -'I 


Like rnan) other Churchn1en in those days, Bishop 
1'ait's personal experience of the loss of dear and trustcJ 
friends led hilTI to have a special dislike and fear of any 


1 Charge of 1866, pp. 6-9. 
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ROlne\vard leanings. The question of some possible cor- 
porate Reunion of thc H,oIllan, the Anglican, and the 
Eastern Churches had become prominent in 1865, by 
Ineans of a published correspondence bet\\"een Cardinal 
Patrizi, as representing the ROlnan Church. and a body 
of clergy of the Church of }i:nglanò, said to be 198 in 
nUl11ber" The Cardinal had sOlnewhat contemptuously 
declined to reciprocate the friendly "feeling of good-\\'il1 " 
,\"hich \\'as expressed by his ...\nglican correspondents, and 
Archbishop l\Ianning, in a Pastoral Lcttcr published early 
in I g66, had dealt \vith the subject at full length, and 
rejected in a tone of uncompromising sternness the ad- 
vances "9hich had been made. 1 
Bishop Tait referred thus to the matter in his Charge:- 


.. \ \ e do not forget how desirable it is that Christendonl 
should be one and at peace with itself. \\T e long and pray for 
this peace and union; but Wè want no hollow peace, still less a 
peace which 
hall be purchased by sacrificing our liberty and 
(;od's truth. l'hus we feel ashmned when told of Inelnbers of 
our noble Refonned Church going, cap in hand. to 
eek for 

onle slight recognition froln that old usurping PO\\ er-so unlike 
the gentle, truth-loving Church of the Apostle
, of which it 
vaunts itself the sole representati\ e-which slew Latitner and 
Ridley and Crannler and Hooper in the old tinle, because they 
would not surrender (;od's truth, and which certainly values the 
pure Gospel nO\\ at as Iowa rate a
 of old. And we feel sonle 
satisfaction in learning how these advance
 were coldly rejected 
hy the old haughty spirit which they seek in vain to propitiate. 
"It pains nlC also deeply to find nlcn lahouring, as I noted 
aho\-e, to show that the Church of the Refonnation has, after all, 
by sOlne felicitous accident, escaped froln heing reformed: that, 
if we could only see it, there is nothing really Protestant in the 
'['hirty-nine Articles, and nothing really ROlnish in the l)ecrees 
of 'l'rent. If this were so, language Inust he a sti1l111ore uncer- 
tain yehicle of Inen's thoughts than all acknowledge it to be. 
" But, indeed, there is no sign that this Inode of Inaking peacL 
1 The RC/lui011 01" ChristeuJolll: A Pastoral Letter. 1866. 
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with Ronle is po
sihlc. ROlne is too wise, and I think I 11lay 
say for at least ninety-nine out of 
very hundred of English 
Churchlncn, that they are too wise also. ..\rchbishop Laud's 
saying holds tru
 still: that there can he no thought of union 
with Ronle till she heC0111eS other than she is. 
". . . .And then as to schenles of union with the Oriental 
Churches: I anI sure I wish they could conIC to anything. It 
would be satisfactory indeed to see the Churches of the carly 
centuries, the venerable Patriarchates, the nurseries of great 
Fathers, returning to the vigour and earnestness of their youth. 
and pri/ing that (;ospel which it is the great privilege of sonle of 
thenl to possess, written in the heautiful clearness of their own 
ancient tongue. \\9hen we think what ble

ings the \Yest has 
received fronl the East, both of secular and religious civilisa- 
tion, 110 educated European hut will desire to repa} part of the 
debt, and concur in any !:'chelnes by which the Christian East 
Inay be ht:nefited. 
,. But when we COllIe to projects of reuniting ChristendOlll, 
we are not to be hurried on by lnere feelings of rOlllance. Of 
course we are not such children as to suppose that the real unity 
of ChristendOlll is to be secured hy the clergy in Ronle, Con- 
stantinople, and London wearing sin1ilarly coloured stoles. \ \
 e 
Blust ask ('ahnly, but very seriously, how far these Churches are 
e
erting then1Seh"es to escape fronl that idolatrous worship of the 
Lord's lnother which for centuries has lllade Christianity in tho
e 
region
 despicable in the eYés both of Jews and :\IahOlnetans. 
\\' e lllust ask, also, what sYlnptOl1lS they are showing of a return- 
ing desire to teach the people out of the Holy Scriptures. There 
can be no union on our part which overlooks the deadly sin of 
idolatry and the conceahnent of the Scriptures." 1 



-\ 
ubscquent Chapter ,vill sho\v that in later years, 
whcn hc \vas in frcquent intercourse, as Prinlate, with the 
Oriental Churches, he \\'as led to Inodify this rather hope- 
less vie\" of their relation to ourselves, and that he came 
to entertain for some of thcir Bishops a genuine and 
sympathetic friendship, \vhich found repeated expression 
in his public utterances.
 
I Charge uf 1866, pp. 55- 6 1. 
:! See, e.g" The ClllIrdl oftlze FlItllU, pp. 5-
. 
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'\'hile his Charges \\"ere thus concerned with the larger 
questions of the hour, they \\'ere characterised also by 
carcful (.tnd detailed suggestions as to practical \yays of 
Ineeting some of the difficulties of I.Jondon parishes. One 
point on ,yhich he \\'as fond of dwclling in those years, as 
a n1eans of giving greater effcctiveness to parish \vork, \vas 
the \veek-day opening of churches, both for short scn'ices 
anò for private praycr. The custoln was far lcss comn10n 
then than it is no\\", and it is probable that his repeated 
exhortations did not a littlc to promote the change. In 
his private journal, \\'h 'n abroad, in the autulnn of 186 I, 
he \vri tes :- 


" BRUSSELS, August 23, 186 I.-I low little hope there is of 
R0111anisl1l refonning itself 
 . . . I wish indeed we Protestants 
could have its outward helps to religion in use 
1l11ong us -short 
services on week-days well attended; churches used as houses of 
prayer by the poor. \nd why should we not? Our friends 
who reviyed daily services SOll1e twenty years ago conuuitted a 
n1Ïstake-unless perhaps they could not do otherwise with the 
then feeling of the Bishops-when they established the long daily 
service at inconvenient hours. \ rhat we want are short litanies 
and hyn111:; and e
positions, to catch people as they go to and 
frOl11 their work. How good it would he if we could have the 
outward appearance and outward helps of religion which Ron1ish 
countries afford, and a pure reasonable 'Gospel' service, and 
real re1igiou:> life prolnoted by then1 
 \Vell, there is good hope 
for these things in England, and I Inay perhap
. (;od willing. do 
sOlnewhat to stir the clergy in these Inatters." 


He did H do SOIlIC\\"hat" in his public Charge of the 
follo\ving ycar, whcn he spoke as follo\\'s:- 
.. - \nd why should not our churches be open habitually, to 
give the poor a quiet place for priyate prayer? H ow great is the 
disadyantage under which they labour, deprived of the power of 
rctirelnent, exposed to ridicule or other interruptions in their 
crowded lodgings! . . . There is è,.erything to encourage us in 
beginning froln this point a renèwed effort." 1 
1 Page 7 2 . 
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A nothcr subjcct on \vhich he laid great stress \\'as the 
necd of helping the younger clergy to attain a bettcr style 
of preaching. lIe used frequently to say that young 111cn. 
in their first years in I-Ioly Orders, \\rere alnlost forced into 
acquiring a dull and unimpressive stylc, \vhich nevcr left 
thcln. 


" Ûnt: thing J would specially deprecate," he said in his Charge 
of 1862, .. nmnely, the setting of a young curate to preach every 
Sunday at SOine ill-frequented afternoon service, the very sight of 
the congregation at which is enough to chill hiIn into awkward- 
ness. It is cruelty to hinl to undertake, as his chief duty, what 
is either the I1lost useless or the 1110st difficult part of our parochial 
work: . . . and certainly if we set our curates to learn how to 
preach by addressing C111pty benches, they will probahly learn 
their work so badly as to he likely to preach to Clnpty henches 
as long as they live." 1 


One question dealt \\"ith in his London Charges de- 
mands a some\\rhat fuller notice. It used to be said, both 
by friends and foes, and probably \vith truth, that it ,,"as 
due to the \\rords of Bishop Tait in charging his clcrgy 
from the pulpit of St. Paul's that a change ,vas peaceably 
cffected in the form and manner of clerical subscription to 
the Church's formularies; and the story, no\v altl10st for- 
gotten, ought thereforc to be told. 
It \\-ill be ren1elnbered ho\\r keenly he had contended 
in his carlier days for perfect honesty and straightfor\\rard- 
ness in the matter of subscription, of \vhatever kind. 
First as a candidate for the Greek Professorship at Glas- 
gow, secondly as one of the four tutors \\rho protcstcd 
against Tract XC., and thirdly as a Inelllber of the Oxford 
University Commission, he had g-iven proof of his strong 
opinion upon this subject. The subscription difficulty 
no\v rcappeared in another form. An earne
t appeal \\ras 
Inade for some rclaxation of the la\\9 rcquiring from aU 


) Page ðj. 
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clergy at their Ordination certain tests and subscriptions 
to the Church's formularies. The formal subscription, it 
\\'as urged, had become both harassing and ineffectual, and 
if its total abolition \vas undesirable, it 111ight at least, said 
the refonners, be redrafted and curtailed. 
But the proposal, as \\'as to be expected, met \vith 
strenuous opposition. August 24, 1862, \vas the bicen- 
tenaryof the C Black Bartholome\v's Day,' \vhen Charlcs 
II.'s Act of Uniformity became la\\'. The occasion \vas 
naturally seized by Nonconformists and their friends, and 
by filany of the liberal clergy, to call attention to the \vhole 
. 
subjcct of cxclusive and protective tests, and, as usual in 
such con tro\"crsics, the language used by the hot pro- 
moters of refonn served to aggravate the indignation and 
alarm of. their Conscrvative opponcnts. In the House of 
Lords Lord Ebury became the mouthpicce' of those \vho 
desired to modify thc form of clerical subscription, but thc 
Bill hc introduccd \vas \\"ithdrawn for furthcr consideration 
upon the urgent appeal of Bishop Tait, \\'ho, to the \vrath 
of some of his Episcopal colleagues, and especially of 
Bishop \Vilbcrforce, expressed his general concurrence in 
Lord J-i.:bury's endeavour to sin1plify and reòuce the for- 
midable array of compulsory clerical declarations.! Though 
custom had Inade men falniliar \\'ith the burden, it \vas 
certainly C fonnidable ' enough \vhen plainly statcò. Every 
Inan ordained to an ordinary curacy had to make seven- 
or, as some expresscd it, ten- distinct declarations of 
assent, or promiscs of obediencc; ,,,hile an incumbcnt, on 
institution to a bcnefice, addcd four n10re, making. as it 
,vas sometiInes put, fourteen sepdrate subscriptions.
 
l\Iany of these \\'ere of coursc mcrc repctitions, but thcy 
,vere none thc lcss burdensome and CU111 brons. 


1 Hansard, 
[ay 27, 1862, p. 18. 
2 For a precise list of these and their history see Report of the Royal 
Commission of 186 4-5, p. 9. 
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6-1. fcn" Inonths after thc I I üU'iC of l
ords dcbate, Bishop 
Tait delivcred in St. Paul's Cathedral his second ùioccsan 
Charge, and referred, as \\"as indeed inevitablc, to the pre- 
vailing agitation. 


" 6 \s to the declarations which the law of the land requires to 
to be Inade at ordination," he said, "I should be ready lnyself, 
even now, in spite of all h
lnporary alann as to unsound opinions, 
to relax rather than to tighten the hondo I hold that in this 
que
tion of guarding the threshold of the 111inistry, as elsewhere 
in dealing with the difficulties of an inquisitiye age, the generous 
confiding policy is the hest and the n10st Christian. . . . 1 f 
there be reason for the revision of the tellns of suhscription, the 
subject certainly dell1ands In05t grave consideration, and] doubt 
not will-I trust, soon-receive it, both fron1 the Bishops and 
fron1 other n1clnbcrs of the Legislature." I 


It \vas on the strcngth of the support thus given that 
Lord }':bury, on the very opcning day of the Parliament 
of 1863, rcintroduced, in a somewhat diffcrent shape) his 
dreaded Rill. He proposed to linlit the clerical declaration 
for the future to a simple promise "to conform to the 
liturgy of the Church of England as it is no\v by la\\' 
established." \Vith an historical sentinlent unusual in .Acts 
of Parliament, his Eill provided that the rclaxation should 
begin to operate "upon the ncxt ensuing Feast of 5t. 
BartholoI11C\V." \Vhen the Bill caIne up for second read- 
ing, its rejection \vas moved by Archbishop Longley, \\.ho 
objected in the strongest term
 to dny interference \\"ith 
the detailed and definite promise of" unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained and prescribed in 
and by the Book of Common Prayer." Bishop Tait, on 
the othcr hand, approved Lord E.bury's proposal. 


,. He had," he said, "carefully and anÀiously pondered the 
question, and it was only COllllnOn honesty to avow the conclu- 
sion to \\ hich he had heen led-that the declaration which the 


1 Charge of 1862, pp. 25 and 4ï. 
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nol)lc lord wished to e
pllnge was unnecessary, and, being un- 
necessary, was nlore or less l1lischievous. It gave hÜn consider- 
ahle pain to differ in a nlatter of this kind frol11 the 11lost 
Re\Tre11d PrÍInate and fronl others of his Episcopal hrethren. 
hut there was no difference of principle. '['hey were all equally 
an\.ious to 111aintain that eternal truth of which the Bible was the 
depository: they were all equally anxious to 111aintain that fonn 
of sacred worùs in which that eternal truth had been handed 
down hy the Church. . . . But it was inevitable for persons of 
different ages. and 1110\"ing in different circulnstances, that to 
S0111C nlore than to others were different fonl1s of opinion and 
feeling presented, and if it had been his lot to be thrown Inore 
than his brethren in the way ()f thosè who felt the difficulti
s in 
question, he thought hiInself hound, for the infonnation of public 
opinion and for the infonnation of their lordships, to state what 
was the result of his own oh
Lrvation in the 111atter." 



 \ftcr describing various fanns in \\"hich the difficulties 
had arisen, hc continucd :- 


.. There was no douht therefore that with respect eyen to 
dergynlen of Inatur
 years these words caused scruples and 
uneasine
s of Blind; and with regard to young 1l1Cn who were 
called to 111inister in holy things, they ought to be very cautious 
how they trifled with their consciences. He knew the unwilling- 
llLSS on the part of young nlen of the highest ahilities to bind 
thenlselves nlore than was absolutely nec
ssarr. 'rhis l1light or 
Inight not be a hea1thy state of things. but it was elninently desir- 
able to tell such Blen exactly what was required of thenl, and the 
fonn of words should be such as to stand in no need of casuistry 
to e\.pIain their Ineaning. Of course the great Ina
s were not 
troubled with any such scruples, hut the 1110st earnest 1l1en 
were often the In05t troubled, and if any such persons were pre- 
'-ented fronl approaching or renl
llning in the Ininistry of the 
('hurch, that of itself constituted a strong argunlcnt for the 
reconsideration or re1110val of the words. He was glad to think 
that in such a 111atter as this they were able to quote the au- 
thority of Burnet and of his great Inaster, Leighton,-that by C
- 
punging these words they would be acting in the spirit of Tillot- 
son. Seeker, and Porteous. rrhese were tnen of cahn Ininds, who 
entered yery considcratc1y into the people's scruples and feelings; 
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and he believed the longer we liyed the 1110rc we should Í>eC01l1e 
sensible that the Church of England owed a great debt of 
gratitude to the 1l10deration and piety with which these 111cn pre- 
sided o,.er her counsels. . . . He would add his own deep and 
sOle11111 conviction that if the Church of England was to liye in 
the affections of this great country, and hold the place which it 
ought to hold in Christendol11, it 1l1ust ever be distinguished by 
that spirit of cOll1prehensive loye which enahled it to he really the 
National Church, and to secure the estee111 e,-en of those who 
were separated fl-0l11 its pale." 1 



Iost of the Bishops, however, and a large majority of 
the lay Peers, took an opposite line, and the bill ,vas rejected 
by 90 votes against 50. 2 Then a pamphlet \var began, and 
the question was fiercely debated in Convocation. Arthur 
Stanley published a copious and brilliant" Letter to the 
Bishop of London " upon one side, and Professor Ogilvie 
replied upon the other. l\lany of the London clergy were 
indignant at their Diocesan's readiness, as \\'as said, to 
"talnper \vith the tiüle-halIo\ved safeguards of the 
Church," and an address \vas fOf\\'arded to Bishop Tait 
by his t\\'O Archdeacons, in \vhich 446 of the clergy of 
the diocese recorded their solelnn "judgment that the 
attempts no\v made to abolish subscription are fraught 
with present danger and future e,.il to the Church, and 
as such are to be deprecated and opposed." 
A curious, it may be altnost said an amusing, corre- 
spondence follo\ved. The Bishop, on receipt of this some- 
\\"hat \varlike document, asked his Archdeacons, " in order 
that he might better understand their address," to send 
him a copy of the printed circular letter, not enclosed to 
hiln in the first instance, in \vhich the signatures of the 
clergy had been invited. 1"'his letter had been rendered 
necessåry by the reluctance of some of the clergy to sign 
1 Hansard, 
Iay 19, 1863, pp. 1935-3 8 . 
:.! The two Archbishops and eleven Bishops voted in the majority; four 
Bishops (London, St. David's, Llandaff, and Derry) in the minority" 
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so strong a relnonstrance. \Vith the gloss contained in 
the explanatory letter, the address caIne to Inean very 
littlc. The Bishop drafted a reply, and half-n1aliciously 
sho\ved it \vhen in proof to one of his Archdeacons, \vho 
at once besought hin1 not to publish it. The Bishop how- 
ever insisted, and this ".r\ddress," the ., Explanatory 
Letter," and thc "Episcopal R.eply," appearcd together in 
patnphlet fornl. The follo\\'ing sentences contain the 
gist of the ]
ishop's reply :- 


.. F
LH.\
I P.\LACE, I I th Jul)' 1863. 
.. 
Iy DE_\R 4\RCHDEACQXs,-I have with great care perused 
the Ï1nportant 4 \ddrLss on the subject of Subscription which you 
prescnted to 111e on the 9th of the 1110nth. [havè also carefully 
considered the printed e
p1anation which you were kind enough 
to forward to n1e this n10rning, . . . without which explanation 
indeed I should have found it difficult to understand the full 
scope and rcal Intcntion of the 
\ddress. 
.. In this docu111ent of c\.planation sent rounù hy the pro- 
1110tcrs of the 
 \ddress to all the Clergy of the I )iocese, with the 
request that they would append thcir nan1CS, it is stated. as I 
interpret the words :- 
.. I s1. 'rhat those who sign the Aùdress arc not to he under- 
stood as being unprqx1rcd to accept any future revision of the 
existing clerical subscriptions if undertaken by the Church 
itself. 
.. 2d. 'That what is protested against in the fir
t paragraph of 
the L\ddress is, son1e supposed intention of abolishing all sub- 
scriptions to thc Church's fonnularies by an Act of Par1ian1en1. 
., 3ù. 'l'hat those who sign the _ \ddress record their con- 
viction that the Church 111ust have S01ne doctrinal standards. 
"It is a great satisfaction to n1e to fcel that not only can I, 
a
 111ight he expected, cordially assent to the principles thus 
enunciated, but that there can scarcely be any alnongst us who, 
when they fully consider the subject, will not finù thel11selves to 
he in these points of the SaIne opinion with the subscribers to 
the A.ddress. 
., Therc arc S01l1C, perhaps, who believe that all the e\.isting 
clerical subscriptions ought to bc Inaintained unùer all cirCU1n- 
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stances and at all hazarùs. I agree, however, with those who 
have prepared the .\ddress, that it is better to leave their nlain- 
tenancc or alteration an o{Jen question. 
". . . The subscribers to the l\ddress declare, as I under- 
stand thenl, that in their opinion it is hopeless to expect that 
in these difficult tinles any ÍlnprOVel11ent can bè n1ade in our 
{Jresent declarations" H ere the subscribers are no doubt aware 
that nlany of their brethren take a different view. For 111Y- 
self, personally, I have stated in the House of Lords that on 
one point at least I agree with those who are 1110re hopeful. 
. . . I anl ren1Índed, 111)' dear .Archdeacons, by words which you 
ha\ e used in your letter to nle, that it is our duty to 'banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to 
(
od's word.' It cannot be doubted that all of us, Bishops and 
Clergy. have l11uch cause in these days to ponder the full Inean- 
ing of these words in our Ordination vow. The hearts of all 
good 111en in England have of late been Blade very anxious lest 
the authority of Christ's truth should be shaken aInongst our 
people" . . . I will only say that as our Church has conle out of 
dangerous crises in the past history unscathed and strengthened. 
so I have full confidence that by God's blessing we are safe now. 
Are the tiBles dangerous? Every age has had its peculiar trial. 
I anl far fronl thinking that our state is worse than that of our 
fathers. Indeed we ought thankfully to acknowledge that we 
have nluch better ground for confidence than they. .\re there 
differences of opinion anlongst us as to what is best for the 
Church ? 
I Y experience now for seven years of the Clergy of 
thi
 ()iocese cOl1vinces me that, an1Ïdst their natural differences 
of opinion, there never was a tinle when they were Blore heartily 
and zealously agreed to do their J\Iaster's work, or nlore re- 
\-crentially alive to the pronlised blessings of His aid." 


1 t was not to be expected that Convocation \\'ould 
acquiesce quietly in the proposal for this sort of reforn1. 
Vehen1ent speeches \vere made ;n favour of leaving things 
alone. 


"The effect of relaxing subscription," it was said, 
. n1ust be 
disastrous. The faith of the people in the honesty of the clergy 
wil1 he disturbed" The laity will think the clergy read prayers 
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in which they do not helievè, and the 1110111cnt that occurs all 
honest and right-lnincled 11lcn will, if they have any sense of 
Christian 111orality, leave the Church." "These suhscriptions," 
said Archdeacon \\Y ordsworth, .. are a protcction to the conscience 
against the arbitrary, the tyrannical u
urpatio11 of the popedo111 of 
pri\-ate judgl1lcnt installed in the 17,000 pulpits of the Church of 
England." 1 


A COlnn1ittee of the Lower 1 louse Inadc a rcport 
upon the Inatter,2 but it \\'as fclt that the layn1en "rho 
\\-cre interested ought also to ha\ge a yoice in any changes 
\\"hich Inight be proposed, and the Governnlcnt consented, 
on thc solicitation of Bishop Tait and others, to the 
appointn1ent of a l{oyal COInlnission 3 to inquire into the 
\vhole subject of Clerical Subscription and to report 
\vhcthcr any changes \vcre desirable. I t ,vas a COlnlTIis- 
sion of no less than hventy-seven members, cleven of 
\vhom \\'cre laY(TIcn, and, strange to say, notwithstanding 
thc heat of thc previous controversy: the' Comn1issioners 
,vere able to agree upon a unani[nous recommendation 
that the rclief which had been askcd for should be granted, 
dnd the subscription reduced to a simpler and Inuch less 
stringent fornl. Their unanimity took thc Church and 
the country by surprise, but it madc the issue very easy. 
On IVlay 19, 1865, Lord Granville introduced a Goycrn- 
mcnt Bill to give legislative effect to the proposals. anà, 
though debated at some length in the House of COlnmons, 
it became law before the close of the session. 4 I n lieu 
of expressing in several successive sets of ,,"ords his h un- 
feigncd asscnt and consent to all and everything" \vithin 


1 Chronicle of Convocatioll, 1863, PP' 121 I, 1359. 
:! Ibid., 18 6 4, p. 1433. 
3 Among the Commissioners were the four Archhishops, the Bishops of 
London, \Vinchester, St. David's, and Oxford; Lords Stanhope. Harrowby, 
Lyttelton, Cranworth, and Ehury; the Dean of Ely, and the Re,". I I. 
Venn" 
4 28 and 29 Victoria, cap. 122. 
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the covcrs of the Prayer Book, and to an ackno\vledg- 
l11cnt that "all and everyone of the Articles, bcing in 
number nine and thirty, besides the Ratification, are 
agreeable to the \V ord of God," a clergyman has no\v on 
his ordination to declare once for all as follo\vs :- 


" I assent to the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion and to the 
Book of Con1B1oB Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons; I believe the doctrine of the Church of England 
as therein set forth to be agreeable to the"\ V ord of God; and in 
public prayer and adn1inistration of the Sacran1ents I will use the 
forB1 in the said book prescribed and none other, except so far 
as shall he ordered by la\\ful authority." 


1'0 give legal effect to the ne\v subscription it ,vas 
necessary to n1ake certain changes, not in Acts of Parlia- 
111ent only, but in the Canons; and Convocation obtained 
leave from the Cro,vn to formulate the alterations. Long 
debates took place upon the constitutional questions thus 
raised, but although the English Church Union petitioned 
against the change, there \vas practically no difference of 
opinion in either House upon that subject, and the neces- 
:-;ary alterations \vere unanin10usly carried. 
Seldom has there been a more conspicuous exam pIc 
of the advantage of grasping the irritating nettle with 
firnlness and determination. The controversy is no\v 
long over, and it is difficult to understand either the 
vehen1cnce of opposition to the suggested change, or the 
\vrathful surprise excited \\'hen Bishop Tait declarcd him- 
"elf to be in favour of the relaxation. 
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IT ""as the Bishop's occasional habit, as has been already 
said, to jot do\\"tl in a disjointed form-usually \vhen he 
,vas on a holiday-a fe\\y sheets of memoranda about the 
general progress of \\'hate\9cr \vork he had in hand. Such 
Inemoranda are the follo\ving, \vhich, ,vith four years' in- 
terval bet\veen thenl, sho\v ho,," the \york described in the 
foregoing Chapter
 presented itself to his 0\\"11 vie\v:- 


" I.L.\NF.\IRFFCH.\:\'", Sf/,I. 12, I863.-'rhese tinles of rest 
are indispensable for enabling nle to see on calnl reflection what 
is necessary for Iny Episcopal work. l'his week will see the 
close of seven years since Lord Pahnerston's letter arrived at 
Hallsteads offering I1le the Bishopric of London. \nd really it 
has taken pretty nearly those seven years to get fairly into the 
whole work of this cOlnplicated l)iocese. I therefore can havè 
no regret that it was not interrupted b)' Bl)' going to York. Now, 
if God spares IllY life a little longer, I Inay hope to see schenles 
Inatured, and by God's grace hearing fruit. 
I}" Inain object has 
been to endeavour so to present the Church of England, as that, 
fully 111aintaining the truth of Christ, it shall OeCOl1le Blore and 
1110re rooted in the affections of the people. For this purpose In}" 
attention has been specially directed to those who seenled in 
danger of being alienated fronl the Church: (I.) The Bliddle 
class, WhOBl the High Church developlnent. seelned fast alienat- 
4Û6 
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ing. To say nothing of the danger of false doctrine, and the 
substitution of sacerdotalism in the place of the sinlple real 
Christianity, it has appeared to HIe that, on grounds of policy, 
the growth of this party 111ust be steadily guided and gently 
restrained, lest it alienate fronl our Churches the vast body of the 
religious in the 111iddle class. 1 anI free to confess that late 
experience has convinced Ine of the very great influence which 
the clergy of this school gain over the young nlen \\ ho forn1 
their choirs, etc. And I gladly recognise their self-denying zeal; 
but still, looking to the faults of their religious systelll, and the 
horror in which it is held by the great body of religious persons, 
in the nliddle class especially, I feel convinceù that its prevalence 
would end in the denationalising of the Church of England. 
As one elelnent 
llnongst several, ;it no doubt doe
 good, and 
sonle of the best people in the world belong to this school 
 but 
it nlust be restrained, otherwise its faults will prevail over the 
good within it. 
" (2.) Still nlore, the poor. To then} e:-;pecially the Gospel 
requires to be preached in Lonùon. The great efforts of Bishop 
Blol1lfie1d to build Churches and found new parishes have done 
I1Iuch. But s0111ehow there was sOBlething wanting in the work 
as he left it. IncoH1pletc of course it Blust be in its extent as 
long as the population grows at its present alanning rate; but 
there seeHled to 111e sonlething wanting too in the spirit of these 
efforts. Hence it appeared to be IllY chief call during the earlier 
part of Iny Episcopate, by preaching Inyself to the poor where\"er 
they could be found, and stirring up a nlissionary spirit mnongst 
the clergy, to endeavour to bring life into the existing nlachinery, 
and add an expansive power to all our Church nlovenlents. I 
think by God's blessing a good deal has been done in this way. 
and the example has spread in the kingdol11. The preaching 
under the d0111e of S1. Paul's is an outward synlbol of what is 
wanteù. The Diocesan !-IoBle 
lission has been the centre of 
this work, as the] )iocesan Church Building Society is the centre 
of the Blore regular and 'business' operations of the Church in 
the London Diocese. \Vhen Pall1ler:,ton wished to withdraw l11e 
to the l\rchdiocese of York last year, I felt the danger of the 
])iocesan H onlC 1\lission perishing, perhaps IlIore than any other 
consideration, as an induceBlent to relnain where laIn" 
" (3.) And then, besides, I have felt and tried to I1}Cet the 
great danger of the Blore thoughtful and inquisitive spirits being 
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alienated fronl the Church-I Inean the great body of the reading 
puhlic, especially young I1Icn. CirCul1Istances have always Inade 
nIC alive to this danger, and fronl the first I have striven to do 
what I could to avert it. 'rhe yast body of thoughtful and S0I11e- 
what religious pcrsons in the upper classes, who are influenced 
neither hy the Record nor the Guardiall - after all, if these are 
alienated frolll the Church, its nationality is surely gone. I have 
always thought it was a special part of Iny 11lission to endeayour 
to prevent the alienation of these, and have done what I could 
all along in this direction." 


And again, a fc\v years later :- 


"2otlz Ja 11lary I867.-Now to look back along the years. 
rrhe first part of nIY Episcopate was Inarked by BlY taking Blore 
share than I have done lately in direct Inissionary work in the 
diocese-preaching continually in the east of London, often 
preaching where necessary in the open air. I think this was 
wise. It gave the iInpetus to the clergy and encouraged then1 to 
break through the old routine rules which cranIped their energy. 
and to put an end to that fear, which was at one tÏIne real, that 
the Church of England Inight die of its dignity. I helped, I 
think, to let it be understood that its true dignity consisted in its 
doing in every proper way, after Christ's cxanlple, Christ's work" 
1 nlay consider this period of Iny work as Inarked by the estab- 
lishulent of the Diocesan HOllle i\Iission-a great movenlent. 
raising up what is indispensable as suppleIl1entary to the parochial 
systenl in such a place as I 
ondon. But our efforts were long 
difficult to bring to pass. It was a good idea to send missionary 
clergy fronl the bishop to all sorts of work in London which the 
parochial clergy could not undertake-the care of navvies, the 
densely peopled lanes of huge parishes, etC. All that we were 
ahle to do at first was to in1press on the public l1lind that this 
was a legitÏ1nate Church of England work. I bore Iny own 
part in such work, preaching, for 
xaulple, to the half gypsy 
population of the Potteries, Kensington, in the open air alnlost 
by 11100nlight, to the o111nibus nlen in their yard at Islington by 
night, to the people assenlbled by Covent Garden IVlarket on a 
Sunday afternoon in 5umnler, and once to a great assen1ulage 
in the quadrangle here at Fulhanl, while our church was closed. 
I was not neglectful, I hope, of Iny other work, preaching ::ïteadily 
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at St. Janlcs's, Piccadilly, in the spring, and in the various 
churches in the diocese; attending the House of Lords and 
speaking on a11 fit occasions; and I did nlY best in Convocation. 
Ì\I y first 'Tisitation and Charge belongs to this period ( 18 5 8 ). 
).[y second 'Visitation and Charge (1862) Il1arks a secof1d stage. 
The enùeavour to evangeli
e this yast l11etropolis soon showed 
that an organisation far nlore systcll1atic than anything hitherto 
tried was necessary. Hence, fro III IllY second Charge, and the 
instigation of the I >iocesan Church Building Society, sprang the 
Bishop of London's Fund. Had I accepted I..ord Pahnerston's 
offer of York in 1862, I could not have brought this work to pass, 
and anyone cOBling fresh to the diocese woulù have found a 
difficulty in organising it. \\-hat I personally have been able to 
do in it is, I think, especially by the inlpression of fairness, to 
keep people of very dissinli1ar opinions working together. '{'o 
those who ha,-e thus worked, I, and the Church of England, owe 
the dccpest deht of gratitude. 'rheir exertions have enabled 
a thorough systenl of organisation to be lllaturcd. And now ill) 
two great illnesses of this year seCl11 to point to that sort of work 
which a Bishop can do in old age, if his life is spared and his 
intellect preserved" To he sure I mll only fifty-five, but at 
present, for Iny health's sake, I l1lust act as if I was old, quietly 
directing rather than actively interfering.'. 


In the follo\ving letter he sets forth in lllore detail the 
comprehensive principle of action alluded to above. An 
earnest and influential laytnan, \vho had actively co- 
operated in inaugurating the' Bishop of London's Fund,' 
,vrote, after a short experience, to announce his withdrawal 
frol11 the Council on account of the Bishop's readiness to 
avail hilnself of the sympathy and help of every sort of 
fcllo\v-labourcr. The Bishop replied :- 


"I assure you that we are truly sorry to lose you froln the 
Council. Of course you l1lust act accùrding to your conscientious 
convictions, however nlistaken they Illa} be. . . _ You think, I 
gather, that those in authority ought to have taken steps to clear 
the Church of persons who do not agree with you, or, rather. 
with the section of the Church with which you find yourself in 
harmony. Now I grant that the National Church nlu..,t partake 
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of the fallible condition in which all outward institutions find 
thelnselves. It nlust nlore or less always be like the net cast 
into the sea and filled with fishes bad and good. But this 
characteristic helongs to all Churches, 
stahlishec1 and un-estab- 
lished. I know that you would not hold a hypocritical profession 
of the great Gospel doctrines to be of any value without a 
rene\\ cd heart and a godly life, but I know not how any outward 
body, however slnall and luere1y sectional, can free itself fronl the 
adn1Í:\.ture of bad characters with the good. 'rhere are hypocrites 
everywhere. 'rhe National Church, then. like all other churche
 
and denonlinations, nlust be contented in this inlperfect state of 
things to be inlperfect. But then, perhaps, you think that the 
authorities of the Church regard sonle things as not evil which 
you regard as evil. I know they nlust, and usually do, take an 
enlarged and comprehensive view such as nlany indi\"idual 
Christians without their responsibility do not take. I know also 
that they nlust take a nlore enlarged and cOlnprehensive view of 
the differences anlongst Christians than lnany l1linisters of Sll1all 
bodies take, or than ROlnan Catholics l1lay take who think 
that the hUlnan intelIect and feelings can he forced into a narrow 
groove. I grant also that the whole spirit of the fonnularies of 
the Church of England is on the side of this conlprehensive 
charitable view of the cOlllparative unÍInportance of lesser differ- 
ences, while Blen adhere to the grand essentials of the faith; and 
T grant that we are also convinced that these essentials nlay be 
held with the power of a saving faith by High Churclllnen, r ..ow 
Churchnlen, and Hroad Churchnlen. rrhen
 is a point beyond 
which we helieve that diversity of opinion nlust destroy unity; 
and where there is denial of the great Christian doctrines, there 
we hold that 11len cannot with any propriety continue in our 
Conll11union, whether they be expelled fronl it or leave it of their 
own accord. But till we see this point reached, we are great 
believers in the power of the unity uf the Faith held even mnongst 
great diversities of opinion; also we consider it a sacred duty not 
to push lnen to extrellle conclusions, however logically deducihle 
fro III their prenlisses. '\Te do not separate even fronl a very 
strong Calvinist, because we think that 10gical1y he ought to he a 
heliever in the doctrine of a necessity destroying freedolll of will, 
and therefore destroying also the distinction between right and 
wrong; nor fronl a nlan who holds very high views of the Sacra- 
lnents, because logically he ought to be a Ronlan Catholic. 
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Provided nlen do not carry out their peculiar doctrines to these 
logical consequences, we rejoice that they should be able to act 
with us in the spirit of the Gospel with the love of the I.ord 
Jesus Christ in their hearts. 'rhis is the principle on which the 
Church of England is comprehensive, and in the truest sense 
catholic, as a real representative of the Church of Christ. 
"I have written at length, not with a hope of altering your 
opinion, but that you 11lay understand our principles. I have 
long thought that each 111an will best serve God hy acting as in 
(;od's sight on his own strong convictions, and T rejoice and trust 
that there are 111any ways in which you win still be able to co- 
operate with us, even though you cannot follow the course which 
we believe to he right, doing what we can in the nlidst of weak- 
ness and fallibility for the souls for which Christ died, and leaving 
results to God." 


At a titne when the possibility or advantage of reviv- 
ing SOlne system of lay Brotherhoods in the Church of 
England is under general discussion, it is not ,vithout 
interest to notice that such a proposal \vas definitely 
rnade in the Diocese of I
ondon so long ago as 186 I. 
A thoughtful lay Churchman ,vrote to the Bishop of 
London upon the subject, enclosing for his consideration 
a series of extracts froln the opinions \vhich he had 
privately elicited fro111 London clergymen of all schools. 
These \vritten opinions \\.ere couched for the most part in 
general terms, and the names of the ,vriters \vere not 
given. I t might have been supposed that in face of the 
almost universal dislike at that period to any suggestion 
of the kind, the Bishop \vould at once have announced 
his disapproval of such a plan" His ans"Ter, ho\vever, 
\vas as foIlo\\-s :- 


" 17th October 186 I. 
.. 'Iv DE.\R SJR,-I beg to acknowleJge your letter of the 
15th, acco111panied by extracts fro1n various letters written by 
clergy of the diocese on the subject of your proposed plan for a 
better orga
isation of voluntary lay assistance in aid of the efforts 
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of the parochial clergy. [fed greatly indebted to you for the 
trouble you have taken, as well as for a11 your other efforts for the 
good of our poor parishes in London. It is difficult to estÍ1nate 
the anlount of weight which helongs to the various conlnlunica- 
tions you have received, without knowing how far the writers have 
been thel11selves successful under God's blessing in the l11anage- 
111ent of their parishes; anù this, of course, the confidential 
nature of their letters, and the consequent suppression of their 
nanles, prevents Ine frOln knowing. 
" I was last night, e.g., in a very poor parish in the East of 
I 
ondon, containing a very large population, where I 111et between 
100 and 200 of the laity, all actively engaged, under the superin- 
tendence of the clergytl1an, i" the work of his parish. '['he 
opinion of a clergYl11an who has experiencc of such a parish would 
he peculiarly valuahle. 
" I have carefully t:x
ullined the extracts you have scnt to t11C, 
and have Leen Inuch struck with the suggc
tions 111ade as to the 
illlportance of tnaintaining the integrity of parochial organisation. 
T confess 1 agree also in the difficulties c:\pressed a
 to the forn1a- 
tion of any body which should bear the nalne and have the 
organisation of an 'Order,' in the 
ense usually attributed to that 
word. . . . You rIghtly interpret nlY wishes in saying that T do 
not desire t11yself to suggest such a c0l11bined nlovenlcnt in illY 
diorese. But you are right also in adding that I aln ready to 
recognise any well-considered pIan which receives the sanction of 
a considerable hody of the clergy. . . .-.:\gain thanking you for 
the trouble you arc taking) lain. Iny d
ar Sir. yours faithfully, 
".A. C. LONDON'" 


I t is impossible in this conncction to oInit all reference 
to d. subject \vhich brought upon the Bishop for many 
years an alnount of correspondence out of all proportion 
to its actual ilnportance. rrhe Rev. J. L. Lyne) \vho \vas 
ordained Deacon in the Diocese of Exeter in 1860, and 
\vho soon after\\"ards took the name of ' J4'ather Ignatius,' 
came aftcr some years to London) \vhere his po\\"ers as a 
religious speaker, together \\'ith the peculiarities of his 
doctrine and dress, attractcd great attention. At least 
one London clergyman \vas for a short time associated 
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\vith the so-called 'Ordcr of St. Benedict,' under 1\1r. 
IJyne's governance. A small monastic house was estab- 
lished,. first at Norwich, and then at Laleham, near 
Staines; and the extraordinary behaviour of its inmates 
brought upon the 13ishop a series of appeals, both from 
1 Iigh and Lo\v Churchmen, that he ,vould inhibit 1\1r. 
Lyne from officiating or preaching in the diocese. The 
Bishop however declined to do so, and 1\Ir. Lyne preached 
in more than one London church, dra\ving immense con- 
gregations, especially to his \veek-day addresses in St. 
Edmund's, Lombard Street, ,,-hen the street ,vas blocked 
by the cro,vds \vho vainly tried to get into the church. 
The Bishop remonstrated again and again ,vith him for 
the extravagance of his proceedings, and repeatedly de- 
clined to admit him to Priest's Orders, or to give him any 
general licence. In one of his letters to Mr. Lyne the 
Bishop says :- 


" Independently of the rules I have l11entioned [as to the need 
of a University degree and other certificates] there are further 
difficulties in your case. I have always intin1ated that, consider- 
ing the strange things which you did, and the book of devotion 
which you issued in the Diocese of Norwich, I could not entertain 
the idea of your being accepted as a candidate in n1Y diocese till 
I was satisfied that you had publicly retracted the book in ques- 
tion, and were resolved not again to encourage the practices 
which disturbed the Diocese of Norwich. . . . I have no reason 
to suppose that if you were in Priest's Orders to-n10rro\V you 
would not follow the san1e course which you pursued at Norwich, 
and indeed reports have reached Inc as to what is going on in a 
house under your direction [at LalehaI11], that n1ake 111e very 
anxious as to what you are doing in 1ny own diocese. Fron1 
these considerations-I l11ention no others-you will see that it 
is Í1npossible for n1e to accede to the request contained in 
your letter. I 111ust urge upon you the duty of conforu1ing to 
the rules of the Church in which God's providence has placed 
you. That Cod has given you powers \\ hereby you are able 
greatly to influence those whoB1 you address in your pa
toral 
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character I al1l assured by Inan)'. Let IHC earnestly beg you to 
be contented with such nleans of influence, and to give up thc 
attelnpt to engraft on the Church of England parts of the ROlnan 
systenl which are disappro,-ed by the whole body of our Church 
goycrnors. I ;un greatly interested in what I hear of your zeal 
and of the earncstness of your preaching, hut you Blust suffer tne 
to rcrnind you, as set over you in the I.ord, that the course which 
you pursued at Xorwich, and which I fear you are anxious to 
pursue again, seenled to have so Inuch self-will in it that it can- 
not be e:\pccted to be followed by God's blessing. It is In} 
earnest prayer that God nlay guide you aright, develop by His 
Holy Spirit all that is good in you, and restrain and regulate aU 
that is atniss'" ... 


'1'0 those who relnonstratcJ with hilll for not taking 
sterner l11easures, the Bishop ans,vcrcd :- 


u ::\1 r. Lyne is only in I )eacon's Orders, and the opinion of 
tnyself, as well as of the ..\rchhishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of 
 orwich, respecting hinl is shown by the refusal to adnlit hinl to 
Priest's Orders. It 111 ust be now abo,"e tt..:11 ) ears since he was 
ordained Deacon, I believe by the Bishop of Exeter, and fronl 
that tÏ1np to this he has neYer been able to persuade any Bishop 
that he was a fit person to be intrusted with the responsibilities 
of the Priesthood. He has 110t recei,"ed any licence, or writtt..:n 
pernlission of any kind, fronl B1C to officiate in illY diocese. 
""hen requested, first hy :ðIr. D-, and afterwards by .ðIr. 
H-, to allow hirn to officiate, after tllaking inquiries respect- 
ing the style and suhstance of his sennons, I ha'"e not as yet heen 
convinced that it was nlY duty to interfere and put a stop to his 
preaching. It has appeared to rl1e better to allow hinl, on the 
responsibility of the Incunlbents who ha"e applied to 1l1e, to 
èxercise his gift under such controJ over the doctrine to which 
he gives utterance as the general law of the Church of England 
inlposes. 
rhe alternative would be to reUl0ye [rol11 hin1 all 
restraint, and send hinl forth to exercise greater influence over 
the young and inexperienced without any check. I aln quite 
aware that it Inay beC0111e l11Y duty to do so, but I have never 
bèel1 able as yet to find, fronl any of the c0111plaints 111ade to n1e 
as to his sennons, that I ought to take this step. The general 
ilnpression conveyed to Ble respecting his sennons has been th3t 
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they are confined to earnest appeals to the conscience, especia11y 
of the unconverted, and fervid expositions of the love of Christ 
for 
ouls. ,rhether they would assume another character if aU 
restraint were rellloved, I am not able as yet to decide. But it 
win easily IJe understood that I atll unwilling to run the risk, 
without necessity, of turning the eccentric, and I hope passing, 
excitelnent of certain persons who attach thenlselves at present to 
the peculiarities of his systenl into a life-long slavery to thc 
Church of ROllle. . . . In the whole treatlnent of this case, feel- 
ing that the responsibility, which is great, rests entirely with tue, 
I nlust, while thanking 
Ir. - and his friends for any infonna- 
tion they are able to conlluunicate, request thelu to rest contented 
with the assurance that I atn quite alive to the gravity of the 
CirCU1l1stances which have been brought under lny notice." 
. 


I t would be for every reason undesirable to enter into 
the particulars of the controversies that ensued. Enough 
to say that at length, owing in part to the action taken by 
:\Ir. Lyne in respect to a lady ,vholn he proposed to 
" solemnly excomInunicate fron1 our Holy Congregation," 
the Bishop found it necessary to issue the inhibition ,vhich 
had long been asked for. Such ilnportance as the matter 
may have consists in the evidence of the Bishop's patient 
and considerate treatment of a problenl ,,"hich created at 
the time a very ,vide-spread controversy and excitement. 
The follo,ving letter has reference to the Bishop's vie\vs 
upon the subject of Confession. A clergyman holding a 
Continental chaplaincy had been requested by a young lady 
to receive Iter to confession, "as she had not had an oppor- 
tunity of going to confession for some months past." The 
clergyman informed the Bishop that he hdd declined to 
receive her :- 


"I told her," he wrote, .. that I was not conscious of pos- 
sessing authority frOtn lny Church to cOtnply with her request, 
as I considered that our Church only contenlplated private con- 
fession in the case of extrenlC sickness, or of a conscience troubled 
with the sens
 of sonlC special sin. But as 1 did not gather fronl 
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her that she CaIne under either of the aoove heads, I said I 111ust 
decline doing that which I helieved would be a transgression of 
the discipline of our Church." 


I Ie askcd the Bishop, ho,yever, to direct hiln, as hc 
Inight see fit. "[hc Bishop rcplied as follo\vs :- 


Tnt: I;ishoj of London to the ]\,C'i'. -- -. 


.. LOXDON HOUSE, 1I1arclt 1864. 
":\1\ DE.\R 
[R. -, 
I 
un afraid it would not he possihle for 
IHe to undertake to give any,positi,'c advice as to the particular 
case which you have hrought before lHe, since the dealing with 
individual con"ciences luust neccssarily be left to the responsi- 
bility of each c1ergpnan. 
" Thcre are, howe\"cr, undoubtedly cases in which the Church 
directs her Ininisters to invite those who arc in spiritual distress 
to unburden thcir consciences. . . . I do not think that it is 
intended to n
strict the oenefit of' absolution together with ghostly 
counsel and advice' to cases of conscicnces troubled with great 
and 111arked sin, since S0l11C of the sins specified as disqualifying 
for the reception of the Holy C0l1ll11union are such as require 
spiritual disccrnn1ent to detect theIn, and Inay 111anifest theB1- 
selves in the conscience rather by a feeling of general disquietude 
than by the appreht-'nsion of a particular fault. Great care is, 
however, needed to prevent the use of the privilege given hy the 
Church to her weaker 111elnbers froln acquiring a IHereIy supersti- 
tious value, a tcndency to the increase of weakness rather than the 
recovery of strength, which is the danger when confession grows 
into a systenl, Llnd when a person is in any way induced to lean 
unduly upon the Il1inister instead of heing raised by the Ininistcr's 
assistance to a trust in t;od's 111erc)' through Christ. 
" I think that, bearing these general principles in view, you 
will not err in receiving the person who has applied to you to 
such consolation as confession and absolution 111ay confer.-I 
relnain, yours very truly, A" C. T .ONDOX." 


The follo\\"ing lettcr to a young clergYlnan, from ,vholn 
the Bishop had received sc\"cral pamphlcts, explains it- 
self :- 
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" 1\Iy T>FAR SIR,-Solnc little tinle ago I received 'fr0111 the 
author' your p
ullphlet called -. Probably with Iny Inany 
engagements it might have renlained unread, had not ll1Y atten- 
tion been within the last few days pointedly called to its con- 
tents. I regret for your sake that you should have written it. 
l regret also that any necessity should have arisen for calling 111Y 
attention to it. . . . ..\s I have been asked to read the palllphlet 
I have done so, and I should not he acting consistently with the 
respect and regard which I entertain for you if I did not address 
to you a few words of advice. l
hese will I trust be as kindly 
received by you as they are kindly intended by 111e. 
"The style of your paIllphlct is, as you appear to acknow- 
ledge, sOll1ewhat rhetorical; and this nlakes it difficult to ascer- 
tain what the e
act doctrinal statenlents are on which you wish 
to insist. I gather, however, fronl the panlphlet two things :- 
"1. That you are not satisfied with that reverent silence which 
the Church of England, following the e
anlple of Holy Scrip- 
ture, has observed respecting the state of the souls departed, 
while they arc, waiting between death and judgnlent; that you 
consider what you call 'the duty of prayers for the dead' to he 
'one of the duties 1110St inCUlnhent on the Christian heart and 
nlind.' Indeed you seenl ahl10st to say that that Blan can scarcely 
he called a Christian who differs froBl you in this 111atter. Now 
it nlust, I think, strike everyone that if this view of yours were 
correct, the fornlularies of the Church of England would he a 
very poor production, and very unfaithful to the truth, froll1 the 
way in which they have treated this subject. You have shown hy 
a few very strained interpretations that our Prayer Book ll1ight 
possibly in sonle prayers, by a perverse ingenuity, be understood 
as praying for the dead. But your reasoning on this point will, I 
think, satisfy no candid person. I can scarcely conceive that they 
fully satisfy yourself. If the view you take of this doctrine be 
correct, it follows as a neces:-.ary con
equence that you are right 
in circulating aIl10ngst your people a fonn of prayer for the dead. 
and equally that the Church of England has been very unfaithful 
in providing no such forll1. Our Prayer Book has indeed pointed 
out, in the prayer for the Church 
rilitant, how we ll1ay keep 
ali,'e the thought of our feHowship with tho:,e who have gone to 
the unseen world by · blessing Cod's Holy KaIne for all His 
servants departed this life in His faith and fear.' You will act 
rightly in dir
cting the Ininds of your people to the full 111canlng 
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of th('
e ilnportant words. It is grantcd also that the Church of 
England, preserving the reverent silence J have spoken of ahove, 
and never \-enturing heyond Holy Scripture, has left great liherty 
to the feelings and Ïlnagination of our people in all Illatters con- 
nected with the Inysterious subject of the condition of the dead. 
But it is one thing to feel ourselves at liberty to fOrIn uncertain 
conjectures, and quite another for a clergynlan to avail hinlself 
of the authority of his office to supply his people with fonns of 
prayer for the souls of their departed relatives, and to teach 
thenl (as I understand you to nlean) that they are hound as a 
solenll1 ùuty, 'to ask Cod for the prayers of the ble
sed saints 
departed.' I.et 111e earnestly press upon you that you will C0111111it 
a grave error if, inlitating and e"\.aggcrating the private opinions of 
any individual teachers whonl YOll esteeln, you go thus far beyond 
the boundaries which your Church has l11arked. I fear you win 
not conciliate those whose longings you wish to satisfy j for cer- 
tainly, if they arc clear-sighted, you will never convince then1 
that you have with you the authority of your Church. Rather, 
hy encouraging the state of nlind which yearns on this Inysterious 
subject for c\.plicit teaching heyond what Cod has heen pleased 
to give, you will 111inister to feelings that have led 111any to be de- 
luded by a Church which has no scruple in speaking dognlatic- 
ally where God is silent. 
" 1 I. I gather further froln your panlphlet that you hold 
SOBle exaggerated view of our blessed Lord's presence in 
the Holy COllllnunion, fronl which you think it follows as 
a necessary inference that our Church's rule-' there shall 
he no conununion except four, or three at the least (even in 
our snlallest parishes), C0I11111Unicate with the priest '-needs to 
he 'extirpated, as greatly objectionable in mind and intention.' 
I ndeed, I gather that you ahllost feel yourself called upon to act 
in direct contradiction to this rule, lest by obeying the law of 
your Church you should injure YOt r people's souls, who may, you 
scenl to think, derive a Inuch greater blessing froln being present 
while you cOll1nlunicate without conlnlunicating thell1selves, than 
is attainable either through hearing the 'Yord of God preached, 
or joining in the prayers. N ow I will not undertake to say 
whether there is that really sound logical connection which you 
suppose hetween your speculative belief on the subject of the 
Holy Eucharist and this practicai violation of the Church's law; 
but T do very earnestly heg you to pause before you proceed in 
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practice to the lengths which} ou indicate. If you arc convinced 
of the necessary connection bctween your peculiar doctrine of the 
Eucharist, whatever it Inay prove to be when stripped of its 
rhetorical disguise, and this practical conclusion, I bcg you, ask- 
ing God's good guidance, to reconsider, and if possible Inodifr, 
your view of the doctrine, rather than deliberately set at naught 
thc cOl1llnands of the Church of which you are a 11linister-coI11- 
lnands not only given in our fonnularies, in laws which you Inight 
possibly suppose had fallen into desuetude, hut enjoined also by 
the living authorities to WhOl11 you owe personal obediencc. 
"These are the two points which seenl the 1110St Ï1nportant 
for llle to hring before you. I would urge thenl on your attention. 
not only with the authority which belongs to I1l}' office, but with 
.all the respect and regard of one who feels Bluch interested in 
your work, and who is anxious for your own as well as for your 
people's welfare. I trust God 111ay guide you, when revising your 
panlphlet, greatly to alter both its stateInents and its general tone. 
r ndeed, I feel convinced you will do well to leave speculations. 
with which I cannot think your habit of nlind fits you to deal 
satisfactorily, and apply yourself with increasing diligence to the 
great work of 111inistering to your people in the fOrIn and in the 
spirit which your Church enjoins. Believe nle, I have good 
reason for a conviction, grounded on what I have seen and heard 
of you, that if you do not listen to this warning, you will he yield- 
ing to the telnptation of that peculiar weakness in your character 
through which those who do not wish you well would rejoice to 
see you fall. In your present sphere you have great and difficult 
duties. I believe you are lahouring to fulfil thenl heartily and 
prayerfully. Do not be 111isled hy any fancy that you have a peculiar 
nlission to bring back the Church of England to what she was he- 
fore the Refornlation. I cannot doubt, fr0111 Blany passages in 
your panlphlet, that you 10\-(' and honour our Church. f>epcnd 
upon it, under your peculiar circulnstances, with your peculiar 
feelings and tenlperalnent, your wisd0I11 as a B1inister of Christ is. 
avoiding notoriety, to serve Hin1 faithfully and reverently in that 
course which authority prescribes lo you, and which has been 
traced by the long list of our n10st honoured Divines.-JJelievc 
nle to be, Iny dear Sir, your faithful hrother and sen-ant, 
" A. C. LONDON." 


To a clcrgrman holding a curacy in his diocese who 
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had suddenly joined the Church of l{ome, he \vrote as 
follo\\'s :- 


"] ONlJON IlacsE, S. "
yo 
,. REV. _\
D 1 h:.\R SIR,-I heard on Saturùay fro 111 
I r. 
C- that you had ceased to officiate as his curate, and the 
tunentable cause. Fron1 what he te])s Ine, 1 feel that in this 
Inatter you haye acted, either with sad precipitation or with want 
of straightforwardness, as you n1inistereù in the Church of England 
within a ycry short tilne of your avowing yourself a convert to 
ROlnanisn1. rrhe vows of (
od which were upon you ought to 
have ..nade you act differently. Your ecclesiastical superiors were 
entitJed to I >c inforn1ed of the state in which you found your 
rnind, and it is right I should tcll you that, quite independently 
of the fatal errors to which you have given yourself, you cannot 
c
pect (;od's hlcssing on a step taken in a 111anner so unworthy 
of its seriousness, and of the position which you occupied a
 
trusted with grave responsibility hy :\1r. C- and 111yself. ] 
pray that Cod Inay open your eyes to Inake you see the ÌInpro- 
priety of your conduct in this respect. as well as the dangerous 
errors to which you expose your soul. Had you opened your 
tnind to Ine, as you were in duty hound, I should have done my 
best to direct you; and if I had failed to satisfy your conscience, 
you would then at least have felt that you had taken the right 
course in consulting 111c.-Bclievc n1e, Rev. and dear Sir, your 
faithful servant, A. C. LOXDON ." 


The facts to \vhich the follo,ving lctters refer have 
been made public in the biography of Jirederick l\1:aurice. 1 
It \vas not easy for ordinary l11en to undcrstand the 
delicate sensitiveness ,vhich made him think it right, as he 
explained in the printed letter rJrepared for publication, to 
resign his incumbency, lest the strong opposition ,vhich 
he \vished to offer to some of the theories of Bishop Colcnso 
and the Essayists should be supposed to be dictated by a 
craven fear lest he should sacrifice his emoluments if he 
announced his liberal opinions. 


1 VoJ. ii. pp. 4 26 -434. 
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llie Rc'i.I. p
 1J. l.Jlaurice to tIle jJisllOp of Londoll. 


.. Pri'i'alt. 



, 5 RUSSELL SQUA RE, Oct. 13, 1862. 
.. :\1 Y DE.\R I.ORI>.-A fortnight ago I had detcnnined to 
write to your r lordship on the subject of this letter: fearing that 
the diocese was about to he deprived of your services, l and 
wishing, even at the risk of trouLling you at such a tinlc, to conl- 
nlunicate Iny intentions to one who has treated me with so Inuch 
kindness rather than to any successor. As that caJmnity has, 
by your I.ordship's decision, heen averted fronl I.ondon, ] venture, 
though not without regret and hesitation, to disturh you in your 
retreat with husiness chiefly, though not altogether, personal. 
" I wil1 not exhaust your 1.0rdship's eyesight and patience 
with pages of l1lanuscript describing processes and conflicts of 
nlind. You will suppose I IllUst have passed through these if 
you arc kind enough to read the proof which 1 enclose of a letter 
shortly to go forth to my congregation. l'he first part of it 
relates to circul1lstances which your Lordship will understand 
better than Inost of its readers. I did not wish to dwell upon 
them nlore than I could help. The duty of acting as I have 
acted, when I 111ust have been identified with statelnents which 
I utterly dislike and repudiate, seemed to ll1e ilnperative. The 
other reason I have assigned for 111Y act Dlay C01111nend itself Jess 
to your T .ordship's approval. At least I trust you will see that I 
have parted with no conviction which I expressed, and violated 
no pledge which I gave, when you kindly granted 111e institution. 
" I haye to thank your Lordship for I1lany undeserved acts of 
kindne!'s during the time that I have been allowed to claiIn you 
as my spiritual father. I hope you will not consider I1le un- 
worthy, hereafter, to do any ministerial work in your diocese to 
which nlY brother clergYIuen Inay invite nle. 
'\t all events I 
shan not forget the benefits I have received frol1l you in these 
last years. I could not, of course, send forth 111}' letter without 
conununicating it first to your Lordship and to 
lr. Cowper. I 
wish that it should appear not Bluch after the appearance of the 
book, already advertised, of the Bishop of Natal, and sonlewhat 
before the ncxt hearing of the causes of \\ïllianlS and \\ïlson in 
the Court of ..\rches.-Bdieve Ine, IllY dear Lord, very gratefully 
and respt:ctfully yours) F. I). 
fAPRICE." 


1 See page 2 70. 
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TIle Bisllop 0.( London to tIle Re'L'. F. D. Al au rice. 


,. PrÏ1'ale and cOl/fidential. 


.. CRO
IER, 14th Oct. 1862. 
.. l\Iv DEAR !\IR. 
L\ü.l{ICE,-I havc read with great sorrow 
your letter received this nlorning, and should be glad indeed if 
the decision were one in which you were likely to Le shaken. 
" rrwo points I ought to press upon you - 
" 1St. That I think nlany Inen of ardent spirit who look up 
to you and share your opinions will, rightly or wrongly, find it 
difficult to avoid following your exmnple. rrhey will certainly be 
liable to he pressed as to wh
 they do not adopt the saIne cour
e 
as you, and to have unworthy 1110tives attributed to theln. 
"2d. rl'hat you seenl to 111e sonIcwhat hasty in regarding f)r. 
I..ushington's judgtnent, which will probably he appealed against 
to a higher Court, as a decision of authority in the Church of 
England, before it has heen confinned. 
" I an) sure that in reference to a step so itnportant to others 
far nlorc than to yourself, you have earnestly sought, and will 
still further seek, the I )ivine guidance, and to that guidance I can 
only COnl1l1Cnd you. 
"Be assured that nothing is abated of that deep respect 
with \\ hich I regard your Christian character, and that (as indeed 
the whole of this letter Í1nplies) Inuch as I should nlyself differ 
fro 111 you in tnany statenH
nts, I anI not aware of anything in 
your opinions, so far as I know theIn, which should disqualify 
you fronl officiating whether you resign or retain your charge. - 
Ever yours sincerely, ..\. C. LONDON." 


The Bishop wrote by the same post to Arthur Stanley, 
begging him to call upon :\lr. \1aurice ,vithout delay and 
to endeavour to dissuade hÏ1n froln the proposed step. 
The ans\ver ,vas as follo\\rs :- 


CallOll A. J>. Stanley to the Bishop of LOlldoll. 


"6 GROSVENOR CRESCENT, Oct. 17, 1862. 
"l\Iv DEAR BISHOP,- . . . 1Iaurice's affair is very lan1ent- 
able: the more so as it is so certain to be n1isunderstood. I 
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have been to sec him to-day, but I find (and all his faluily anù 
his friends say) that, in spite of all their argumcnts, his decision 
is irrevocable. 'rhc condemnation of his view of the Atonclncnt, 
and the judgnlent on Heath in the Privy Council was the first 
cause of his uneasiness. The condemnation of \\ïlson's hope 
of a final restoration hy l)r. Lushington was the second. And a 
taunt fro111 Colenso gavc the finishing stroke. H is notion is that, 
like St. Paul (the comparison is Inine, not his) hc will be able to 
preach the Gospel better if not suspected of worldly J11otives. 
He felt very nluch the kindness of your letter. You ask what 
nlore you can do. 
othing, it 
een1S to J11e, except this - which, 
if you can do, would be of great importance, both as a support to 
hinl, and as preventing the disastrous consequences "hich are 
likely to flow fronl his step, viz., to allow him, or to take l11eans 
yourself, to publish your letter. '['his Inay, indeed, be rendered 
itnpossible by the necessity of observing a dead silence on all 
that relates to the questions which l1lay be conling before the 
Privy Council. But for this objection (of the force of which I 
cannot judge) I see no harm and 111uch good that would ensue 
from its publication.- V ours affectionately, 


,. .\. P. ST.\
LEY." 


The Bishop of Loudon to tIle RC'lJ. F. D. .ill au rice. 


"CRO
IER, October 24, 1862. 
" l\Iv DEAR l\fR. l\L\URICE,-Since I wrote to you on receiv- 
ing the first intimation of your intention to resign St. Peter's, 
\' ere Street, I have thought often of the subject. It has not 
been till to-day that what had at first escaped my attention has 
distinctly occurred to me, viz., that .(unless your position in your 
chapel is different frol11 what I suppose it to be), if your purpose 
is to be carried into effect, I Blust legally be 1110re a party to it 
than I should wish to be, as the resignation cannot release you 
without Iny accepting it. In intÎlnating your intention to resign, 
you c:\prcssed your hope that I woult.! -not hereafter consider you 
unworthy of doing any 111inisterial work in 111Y diocese to which 
any hrother clergY1n
ln I1light invite you. In answer, assuring 
you that nothing i
 abated of that deep respect with which I 
regard your Christian character, I added that, much as I should 
tnyself differ fronl you in tnany statelnents, I anl not aware of 
VOL. I. 2 K 
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anything in ) our opinions, so far as I know theIn, which shoulù 
disqualify you froin officiating, whether you resign or retain your 
charge. I e
pressed also lny conviction that the step you medi- 
tate nlight be very injurious to others. I feel indeed that it is 
fraught with very monlentous consequences to the whole Church, 
which Inay greatly suffer thereby. 
,. Under these cirCU111stances it is only due to .you that I 
should at once state to you that, in the event of your adhering to 
your present intention, I may be obliged to consider very care- 
fully whether T shall he justified in accepting your resignation out 
of deference to your private feeling, or whether J ought on public 
grounds to refuse to accept it. 
" It is of course possible that further e
planation on your part 
111ay lnake me view the matter differently; but as it at present 
stand
, I feel that, if you continue in your resolve, I shall be 
caned by } ou to con
ent to what I think a very undesirable step. 

I y fonner letter was private and confidential, but 1 do not know 
why this need he so, if in consulting your friends or otherwise 
you wish to nlakc use of it. I earnestly pray that we nlay hoth 
he guiùed aright froln ahove in this 111atter.- Believe lne to he, 
my dear 
I r. 'laurice, yours Inost truly, 


" A. C. LONDOK." 


The AJ l ". þ
 D. MauriCl' to the Bishr>p of Loudoll. 


... 5 RUSSELL SQUARF, \\T.(",.. 
Oct. 25, ,862. 
u 
ly J>F.\R LORD,
1 thank your Lordship most gratefully for 
your very kind letter, and for the generous pernlission which you 
give Ine to Iuake it known as a reason for changing the resolution 
which I have formed, certainly not without the 1110st serious and 
painful deliberation. 
" I do not wonder that the paper which I first sent to your 
Lordship should have left you in doubt whether I sufficiently 
understood my own purpose, or, at all events, could Inake it in- 
telligible to others. rl"'he one which I enclose, and which is al- 
ready printl.:d with a view to circulation 31nong nlY flock, will, I 
trust, he more satisfactory to you. It will re1110Ve, I am alnlost 
sure, the impression that my art is Incant to he, or is likely to be, 
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an e).amp1e to other dergYlllen. l\Iy earnest hope and strong 
conviction is that nlany who would have been utterly shaken by 
the publication of the book of the Bishop of Natal will feel that 
they have a ground to stand upon, in the Old Testmnent and in 
the Creeds of the Church, which they had supposed w
s unten- 
able. I do not 111ean that the expression of nlY belief will, in 
itself, have that effect; but that expression, accompanied by an 
act which will be sonlC evidence of its sincerity, nlay lead thenl to 
reflect, and nlay fix thenl in the Church far nlore finnly than they 
are fixed now. 
"I know that Iny kind and dear friend Stanley has a great 
dread of the effect which Iny retirelnent fronl Vere St. nlay pro- 
duce, though, at the satne tÏ1ne, he has givèn lHe some good 
reasons for thinking that the effect will be very slight. I cannot, 
as I have told hiIn, approve in the least of his suggestion that I 
should announce nlY intention, and then suspend it, to see what 
the Courts will do. Such a proceeding would, it seelns to nle, 
be ignonlinious, and yet presunlptuous ; involving a kind of feeble 
threat which the Courts and every Churchnlan would feel, froln a 
person in 111Y position, to be ridiculous. It would also destroy the 
whole effect of the testilnony which I desire to bear on the suùject 
of Bishop Colenso's book, and which, fro111 our past relations with 
each other, I could not bear, if I had had the slightest personal 
interest in disclainling hinl. 
"But, 1110st of all should I be unwilling to nlix your Lord- 
ship's name in my proceedings, or to let the clergy of your diocese 
suppose that you had comnlitted yourself to me nlore than you have 
already conl1nitted yourself, by granting me a licence and by not 
withdrawing it. I know how nluch discredit I 111ight bring upon 
you by such an association with nle, as would be inlplied in the 
act of your Lordship's desiring Ine not to resign. 
" Forgive nle, IllY dear Lord, if I conllnit what I hope will ùe 
a solitary act of disobedience to your authority by refusing to 
accept your generous pennission to let your letter he 111ade public, 
and if I respectfully ask you to put no hindrance in the way of Iny 
taking a step which I feel in ll1Y innlost conscience is right for 
nlyself, and which, I trust in God, will prove to be good for His 
Church.-I have the honour to be, Iny dear Lord, very gratefully 
and respectfully yours, F. D. :\L\URICE." 
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TIle }(ez'. F. D. iJ!aurÙ;c to tIle llishop of LOlldoll. 


"'rHE ATHFK-EU:\l, Oct. 29, 18ó2. 

'
Iy nE.\R LORn, -I have rccei\'ed froln the Rishop of Natal 
a strong assurance that the hook which he is about to publish is 
not the hook fr0111 which I drew Iny inferences. Ht; protests 
strongly against Iny right to speak of the forthconling work till I 
ha,-e read it. I yield to these rel11onstrances. I shall be e\.ceed- 
ingly sorry to do anything which would he unjust or unkind to an 
old friend. 
"I have, therefore, 
uspendeù the i
suing of Iny letter. and 
will subnlit to your 1.0rdship's judgn1ent about the course I 
... 
should pursue hereaftcr.-I ha'\e the honour to be, Iny dear I.ord, 
your very obliged servant, F. I). 1\1.\ UR TCE." 


The BisllOP of Loudoll to the Rev. F. D. .J.Jlauricè. 


.. FULH.\l\J PAL.\CE, Oct. 30, 1862" 
" )lv OE.\R \IR. )L\URICE,-I an1 Bl0st thankful for your note 
of yesterday, announcing your attention to suspend the issuing of 
your letter to the congregation of St. Peter's, Y. ere St., and your 
willingness to sulHnit to tHY judglnent as to the course you 
should pursue hereafter. 
"I believe that the best nlen1bers of the Church of England 
will thank God, as I do, for this resolve.- Eyer yours sincerely, 
.. 
\. C. Lo!' DON." 


On the nomination of Arthur Stanley to the Deancry 
of \Vestminster, in the autulnn of 1863, Dr. Christopher 
\Vords\vorth, as Canon in residencc, published in pamphlet 
form a long and vehement protest against the installation 
of one ,vhose opinions, especially on the Old Testament, 
,vere, in his vie\v, so unorthodox. 1 Dr. Stanley, he said, 


1 Remarks 011 the Proposed Admission if the Rev. Dr. Stanley to the þlat"e 
if Deall, 0-'C. The pamphlet contains the quotations on which the virtual 
charge of heresy is based. They are such as these-" The history of Israel 
is not the history of an inspired book, but of an inspired people." "Deborah 
was enlightened only with a very small portion of that Divine Light which 
was to go on ever more brightening to the perfect day." "The Books of 
M05CS are probably so-called because he is the chief subject of them." 
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had causeù .. 111uch grief and trouble of conscicnce to many 
faithful tnembers of the Church," by his lectures on the 
J e\\,ish Church, and he more than implied that the author 
of these lectures could not honestly subscribe the articles 
and forn1ularies of the Church of England. A copy of 
this pan1phlet he sent to the Bishop of l...ondon ,,"ith the 
follo\ving lettcr:- 


The Re'i.J. Dr. vVords'lvortlt to tIle Bishop of Londo1l. 


.c CLOISTERS, \\"ESTl\Il
STER, I 2 Dec. 1863. 
" 
ry DE.\R LORD,-Sincc the tiIne when your Lordship in- 
vited nIe to preach at St. Paul's on the evening of ] an. loth, I 
have puhlished the relnarks of which I beg leave to forward you 
a copy. 
"I should he very reluctant, indeed, even to seenl to involve 
anyone, however rcnlotely, in any responsibility for Iny own acts, 
and I therefore feel it due to your I 
ordship to e\.press lny hope that 
you would consider yourself entirely at liberty to Blake any other 
arrangelnent for the sennon on that day at St. Paul's.-I have the 
honour to be, IllY dear I..ord, your dutiful servant, 
.. CHRISTOPHER \\T ORDS\VORTH." 


TIle ilis/lOp of LOlldon to tIle Rev. Dr. IVordswortll. 


" FULH.\:\I PALACE. 
Tuesday, Dec. 15, 1863. 
.. DEAR DR. \roRDswoRTH,-I received on Saturday lllorning 
your note accoillpanying your published C RenIarks,' on T)r. 
Stanley's admission to the I)eanery of \Vestminster. 'fhe pressing 
husiness of the Ordination week has prevented llle fronl answer- 
ing till now. 
"Ad\erting to ll1Y having requested you to preach at St. 
Paul's on the loth of Jan., you say that you would ùe very reluc- 
tant even to seenl to involve anyone, however relnotely, in any 
responsihility for your acts, and that you therefore feel it due to 
nle to express your hope that I lnay consider 111yself entirely at 
liberty to make any other arrangenll
nts for the ser1l10n at St. 
Paul's on Jan. 10th. . \s your preaching turn was settled before 
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the publication of your' Relnarks,' no approval of thenl on nlY part 
can be IcgitÏInately inferred, and I do not consider it necessary 
now to reconsider the arrangement. But your note seen1S to 
invite 111e to read your' Relnarks,' and, I suppose, to eÀpress SOBle 
opinion upon theln. I regret, for your own sake, as for the 
Church, the publication of this palnphlet, and, since you wish lue 
to write, I dare not shrink fron1 the disagreeable task of setting 
hefore you what you have done, in the light in which, I believe, 
it will appear to l11any of the Lest and 1110st attached n1emuers ()f 
the Church. 
"Of cour
e it is not because you disapprove of some of })r. 
Stanley's \\ ritings that you have taken the unusual step of publish- 
ing this protest. You would allow that in a great National 
Church like ours, nece
sarily and rightly including l1lcn of very 
various sentilnents, what is written hy c111incnt and good Inen of 
one school of theology often gives 'grief,' and even trouble of 
conscience, to l11any faithful Inclnuers of the Church, who have 
deeply-rooted convictions on the other 
ide of the question at 
issue. I suppose hoth you and I have often been pained, if we 
have not heen trouhled in conscience, by the published words of 
good Incn, both of the high 
accrdotal and of other 
chools 
within our Church- nay, persons cyen of opinions like your 0\\ n 
often giyc great pain and trouble by their statelnents of doctrinc. 
"It is not therefore in your own disapproval of Dr. Stanley'
 
writings that you seek the justification of your pan1phlet. You 
are understood as c0111ing forward puhlicly to charge your future 
Dcan with unfaithfulness to the Church in which he has 
I1linistered for twenty years, and in which he has long held 
cn1inent and n10st influential offices. 
,. Now, I suppose no one douhts that you have acted con- 
scientiously, but very n1any do feel that your conscience is not 
well instructed in this 111atter. "That you have done will, I think, 
appear to l110st good Inen in this light -that, if you haye not dis- 
tinctly stated. you have used word:; which i111ply SOlne of the 
gra\gest possible charges against a brother clergY111an, that you 
have endeavoured to support these charges by extracts fro111 his 
writings which, being separated fron1 the context, are greatly dis- 
torted fronl their real nleaning; and, a
 to several of the pren1isses 
which you attribute to 1 Jr. Stanley, you ha\-c sought to load then1 
with conclusion
 which, even taken as you have givcn then1, they 
will not bear. Good IHen will say that this 111ight perhaps he ex- 
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pected in sonlC unknown and irresponsihle writer attell1pting to 
inflalne the passions of the ignorant, hut is unworthy of a scholar 
and a divine, who Blust know the difficulty of the subject on 
which he is writing, which is indeed none other than the intricate 
question as to the line to be drawn between the Divine and 
hUlnan elenlents in the Scriptures of truth-a suhjcct which, if it 
is to he entered on at all, requires ahnost above all others to be 
treated by theologians with cahn exactness, and with a scrupulous 
regard to well-wcighcd and e
plicit argunlcnts. 
"Perhaps, however, it will be even 1110rc difficult for those 
who wish you well to defend the latter part of your p
ullphlet. 
The words in which you have insinuated, respecting a 111an of the 
highest character, that he cannot consistently or conscientiously 
sign the declarations which he has already made repeatedly at 
each successive step of his honourable career, and in virtue ot 
adherence to which the office which he is about to vacate, as well 
as that to which he is pr0111oted, is held,- these words are, I 
think, sure to be looked upon as unsuitable to the high Christian 
character which you have hitherto Inaintained. 
"You will, I trust, Iny dear Dr. \Vordsworth, excuse nle for 
speaking thus plainly. It is often the 111isfortune of good Inen, 
highly respected, that when they Blake a great nlistake, they have 
no one about thenl to point out their error. Your note gives Ine 
an opportunity, of which perhaps few hut nlyself could appropri- 
ately avail thenlselves, of telling you what is in the nlinds of a 
great body both of your brother clergy and of the laity. You will 
not suppose because I speak plainly that I fail in the persona} 
esteenl and respect with which I have ever regarded you.- 
Believe Il1e, yours very truly, A. C. LO:\DOX .. 


In his letters to Dr. Stanley hitnself the Bishop ]nakes 
no allusion \vhatever to Dr. "VV ords\\"orth's pamphlet, but 
he takes occasion to impress upon the ne\v Dean SOlne of 
his more strictly ecclesiastical responsibilities. 


" I hope we Inay have full titne next week," he says, "to talk 
over the future, and I daresay you will let nle advise you as to 
the nature of your new post. 'I'he distinctly clerical, as distin- 
guished from the literary, life is sOlnewhat new to you. 
Iil111an 
has 111uch less influence than he ought to have, from ignoring this 
distinctly clerical side. 1'he Ecclesiastical C0l1ll11ission, the great 
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Societies of the Church, National Education, the \Vestnlinster 
Spiritual .Aid Fund, besides the continual opportunities of preach- 
ing -shall we add Convocation ?-these give the 111itred Abbot of 
\Yestnlinster an influ
nce ahl10st as directly episcopal as that 
of any Bishop." 


The line taken by the Bishop in the Essays and 
l
eviews controversy, and in hi
 utterances generally, had 
the result of bringing upon hiln quite a flood of corre- 
spondence ,vith clergy and others \vhose faith had been un- 
settled, and \vho ,vished to consult ,( the only Bishop," as 
one ,vriter expressed it, "\\'ho SeelTIS to feel the slightest 
respect or sYITIpathy for men in our position." l\Iost of 
these letters, entering as they do into detailed theological 
inquiry, are unsuited for publication in this book, and the 
Bishop's usual course \vas to invite his correspondent to 
talk the matter over \\"ith him. _ \ single specimen instance 
tnay perhaps be given. The Bishop had in this case no 
previous kno,vledge of his correspondent, ,vho lived in rl 
rlistant part of England, and had been ordained some 
t\velve years before. 


[After a long hiographical a.þol(Jgia, the writer states his posi- 
tion thus :-] "I thus found at last that IllY faith in the propitiatory 
vicw of the Atoneillent had left 111e, as a natural consequence of 
111Y having ccased to believc in anything n1iraculous. Upon this 
I resigned IllY living, on the alleged ground that I could no longer 
yield an unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything con- 
tained in the Book of C0111n10n Prayer. It seelned to n1e un- 
necessary, and in every way undesirahle, to publish the extent of 
that scepticisl11 which had assuredly brought 111e no peace or 
happiness. . . . [... \fter long vacillation] the urgent and only too 
flattering invitations of SOl1le of my kind fricnds an10ng the 
Unitarians induced nlC to re-Lxan1ine the question of our Saviour's 
alleged nlere hU111anity, and this led IHe to the conclusion that 
either JèSUS was properly Divine, or the Ncw 1'estament was an 
unworthy text-Look for a truthful preacher. Still, though the 
Inoral heauties of Christianity prevented ll1Y assenting to the latter 
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alternati\"e, I was not then prepared to re-accept the fornler. 
I hegan to question with IHyself how and to what extent the 
Prayer Book, which B1Y friends and I desired (as a Inattcr of 
taste) to alter as little as possihle, nlust be dealt with. I soon 
found that either the Prayer Book Blust be wholly re-written, or 
we 11lust retain the doctrine of the l'rinity, prayers to Christ. 
references to nliracles, and a belief in the ...\tonenlent. I had no 
doubt which way the Bible, if appealed to, would decide the
c 
questions; but the IniracIes recorded in Scripture bore to n1Y 
Blind a character of a priori incredibility, which prevented (or 
disabled) Ine froBl referring Iny difficulties to the arbitran1ent of 
the sacred penlnen. I was thus still in Iny scepticisnl of a year 
ago; only the option had beconle 11lore distinctly lnarked, so that I 
111ust either confinn 111Y disbelief or accept the teachings of ortho- 
doxy. At this crisis an old recollection of the late Dr. Chahners' 
unbelief, and of its being relieved hy his studies preparatory to 
writing on the Evidences, induced me to read his voluBle. 
The first few pages just brought Lack to Iny Blind the 111issing 
link. . . . It seell1S strange to ll1Y own Inind that so sinlple a 
reflection should avail with nle now after several years of growing 
scepticisl1l; but we an read books differently according to the 
different states of Blind in which we approach theln. As has been 
said, we find in hooks what we bring to them. Be that as it l1lay, 
however, this volul1le of Chahners has, under God's blessing, 
been the Ineans of re1110ving Iny a priori difficulty as to Iniracles. 
That rel110ved, I a111 open to the overwhehning influence of 5t. 
Pau1's unquestionably conte111poraneous evidence. Christ's won- 
drous personality speaks to Ine through the Gospels. The pre- 
diction of a seed of _ \brahanl, in WhOBl all the nations should be 
blest, convinces I1le. The Gospels beconle wholly credible. I 
assent alike to the 
firaculous Conception, the Resurrection, the 
.<\scension, and all the other 111arveIs of the (;ospe1. Difficulties 
there are, and I feel thenl; but I 
Ul1 satisfied with the substantial 
truth of the inspired volunle. . . . In a word, I have regained 
lllY belief in the Bible; I retain 111Y old attachlnent for the Church 
of England and the Prayer Book. . . . 
"As to the question, what I an1 to do with Iny life and 
energies, will your Lordship kindly take the trouble to counsel 
Jlle? Shall I best serve God and lnan by renlaining in idleness? 
or by working at S0111e lay occupation? or by seeking to resunle 
the functions of a curate in the Church? If, as seems to l1le, 
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this last he the line of IUY duty, under whose auspices and in 
what tl1anner n1ay I best begin? If your Lordship has the 
patience and sYll1pathy to read thus far, I will only add that any 
advice you 111ay be pleased to give 11lC will be 111uch csteenled. 
. . . I ought to add that I have never attached n1yself to any 
Nonconfornlist Lody; but, as I urged 111Y old friends, on leaving 
theIn, to ahide in the Church of England, so B1Y fan1ily and I 
have been worshippers therein throughout the year." 


THe Bishop of Londo/l to the Reê./. - -. 


,. CRO:\IER, NORFOLK, 9tft Oct. 1862. 
" 
l Y DE.\R SIR,- \' our iUlportant letter of the 2d has followed 
Ine. It reached n1t: two days ago, and very pressing business has 
since so engro

ed 111)" attention that I have not been able to 
it 
down to answer till now. 
" First, let me e
pre
s n1Y thankfulness to God for having so 
far guided you. l'his is a fresh confinnation of the proll1ise, that 
they who will do (;od's will shall know of the doctrine whether it 
be of Cod. Anù Indeed, seeing what our Blinds are, there is an 
unspeakable satisfaction in thinking that He is ncar and ready to 
guide in such great difficulties. 
" . \s I understand your letter, that scepticisn1 which was the 
real cause of ) our resigning your functions in the luinistry, and 
which went 111uch deeper than those aInongst whonl you lnin- 
istered were aware, has passed away, and a peaceful acceptance 
of the fundalllcntal doctrines of the (
ospel has succeeded to that 
great trial of doubt or disbelief. 
., You see no reason now why you should not with a good 
conscience declare your acceptance of the fornlularies of our 
Church, return to its u1inistrations, and preach the doctrines, 
your belief in which had before givLn way, but is now happily hy 
(;od's guiùance re-established. If this be a true account of your 
state, I cannot doubt that you will do well to seek to return to 
11linisterial duty, and I should not hesitate (while adopting of 
course all due caution) to sanction your entering on a sphere of 
duty in Iny diocese. 
., 1\vo things, howcyer, strike Ine :- 
"1St. rrhat as it was in the Bishop of -'5 diocese that you 
felt yourself constrained puhlicly to lay down your ll1inisterial 
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functions, you ought to statc thc whole ca
c tu hiIn, that YOll Inay 
ascertain his view
 resp
cting your rcturn to 111inisterial dutY9 
Unless thcre is sonlC good reason to the contrary, it seen1S 
natural to seek to he re-adn1iued hy your forn1er diocesan; and 
at all events, if you were n0111inated to any sphere in Iny diocese, 
I should think it Iny duty to ref
r to hÍ1n. 
"2d. It would, I grant, he undesirable to provoke any public 
discussion of your grounds for abandoning and for re-assUlning 
} our 111inisterial functions, which grounds, as I have said, I learn 
fronl your letter arc not fully understood hy those with \\"h0111 
you ha\ e actcd in their real depth, and in connection with the 
painful private struggles of doubt and disbelief through which 
you have pas
eJ. 
"But I think it is certainly your duty to see that, so far as 
you can, any who have by your exalnple Leen unsèttled in their 
allegiance to the Church or fortified in their already forn1ed 
objections to it, should learn that you have been convinced of 
your error and that YOll now earnestly desire that they should be 
guided by your present and not by your forn1er views of truth. 
" I would again add further, that under the peculiar circun1- 
stances of your case, I should think that for a tÍ1ne sonle quiet 

phere of lllinistering alnongst the poor would be better for your 
own soul and lllore conducive to your u1tiInate usefulness in the 
Ininistry than any pron1inent post. 
"That God by His Holy Spirit Inay he your guide and stay. 
for the Lord J eSllS Christ's sake, is Iny hearty prayer.-Believe 
Ine to Lc, 111)' dear Sir, faithfully yours. 
\. C. LOXDOX. 


"P.S.-On Iny return hOlne I shall he ready to see you any 
Jay by appointlnent." 


Several interviews took place, and the clergYInan 
rcturned to active ministry in the Church of England. 
Among the Bishop's papcrs is a large amount of corre- 
spondence about the origin of the' Speaker's Conlmentary.' 
Valuable as, in some respects, he felt the book to be, and 
indefatigable as were the pains taken by its publishers, it 
was ahvays to Bishop Tait a source of keen disappoint- 
Inent that so great an enterprise had not been carried out 
, 
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by its learned editors upon some\vhat bolder and Inore 
liberal lines. The facts, so far as Bishop Tait \vas con- 
cerned, \vere as follo\vs :-On Decclnber 30, 1862, he re- 
ceivcd a letter froln the Speaker,] propounding a plan for 
the publication of a first-rate Commentary, to be edited, 
at \vhatever cost. U by the foren10st living scholars, ,vith 
every appliance of modern culture and research." He had 
as yet consulted, he said, no one else. The idea \vas his 
o\\'n, and" I \vould Inyself," he added, "take a great deal 
of trouble about it, in any \vay in \vhich I could be useful, 
and I think I could undertake to provide funds almost to 
any alnount for such a \,"ork undertaken by good hands." 
l'he Bishop at once conll11unicateJ \vith l\Ir. John 1\1 urray. 
\\"ho thre\v hilnself actively into the schelne, and, after 
considerable correspondence, it \\'as publicly announced 
that the book \vould be published" under the sanction of 
a. COlnlnittec of ten 111elnbers," of ,vholn Bishop 1"'ait 
\\'as one. 2 The general editorship \vas intrusted to the 
H.ev. F. C. Cook, and the prospectus added that the ...\rch- 
bi:.;hop of York, in consultation \vith the l{egius Professors 
of Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge, \vauld "advise \vith 
the general editor upon any questions arising during the 
progress of the \\york." 
Several Inonths passed, and Bishop Tait learned that 
although his nanle still stood on the published list of the 
Committee, the arrangements as to authorship and line of 
treatmcnt had been virtually settled ,vithout his having 
had any opportunity of discussing them. He remon- 
strated, and the ..L\rchbishop of York replied that it had 
been decided not to invite hinl to co-operate more 
closely. 


I The Right lIon. J. Evelyn Denison. 

 The Committee was as follows :-Archbishop of York, Bishops of 
London, Lichfield, Llandaff, and Gloucester; Lord Lyttelton, The Speaker, 
'fr. Spencer \\'alpole, Profe
sor Jacobson, and Professor Jeremie. 
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,. I :un free to say,"' he added, .. that 1 thought it hetter not to 
ask you, for you woulù haye wished Stanley to he in the under- 
taking, and I could not have Inade the attclnpt with Stanley's 
nalnc upon our schenlc. 1 neeù not say that in other respects I 
value your candour :lnd courage too much to think of slighting 
you." 


l
'urther corn.:spondcncc cnsuccJ, the Inost iU1portclnt 
letter being as follows :- 


The Bisllo/, of London to the SpfaÁ:er of Ille HOllse of 
COIJlIJlOllS. 


.. I ,1..\NF.\IRFECH.\
, NR" B.\:\(;OR, 
Srpt. 7th, 1863" 
" :t\I Y DEAR l\lR. SPE.\KER, "". ( atn afraid I have gi,"en 
you S0111C trouhle already, and that this letter will give you IHore 
in the reading of it; but 1 11lust beg you to attribute this to the 
right 1110tive, ,"iz., the very earnest desire which I have, that the 
great work you have set in nlotion should he so conducted as to 
he a real benefit to the Church. . . . Consulted as I had been 
privately all thruugh, it never occurred to Ine, till the idea was 
forced upon Ine. that there was any intention of arranging every- 
thing so as to make Iny adhesion to the schenle a 111ere fonnality. 
"I do not know whether you can quite understand the 
position in which I should he placed unless this Blatter is cleared 
up. 
,. I entirely concur in what the I )ean of St. Paul's has said, that 
this C0l1l111entary, to be of real 
ervice to the Church, ought to 
he at once free and critical enough to 
atisfy inquiring nlinds, ) et 
so religious as not to disturb the" Inore devotional. E,"er since 
the present unhappy phase of controversy began to disturb the 
Church, I have felt l1l0st strongly that the only safety lay in the 
growth of a liberal yet deeply religious party, and that, in handling 
Scripture especially, the greatest I'are was needed that nothing 
should be ad\"anceù which would not hear thorough sifting. 
N' ow, in the A ids to Faith - that answer to the ESJll)'S and 
l
e'l'ie'ifIS which the Archbishop of York edited, and to whieh .:\1!". 
Cook was a contrihutor- the chief writer, whonl I find intrusted 
with a very iInportant share in this COnl111entary, has, as I under- 
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stand hitn, ad\,anccd opinions. and argued that they are indispens- 
.lblc to the faith, which are in 111Y judgnlent dangerous as being 
untenable and quite inconsistent with a wise and true criticism of 
the Old 'festanlcnt. I fcel no ohjection (quite the reverse) to the 
.great learning anù goodnes
 of this author being cnlployed in our 
work, but I dc:;irc that neither he nor anyone else shall be 
:tHowed to C01l1111it us and the Church to dangerous and unten- 
able statelncnts. N ow I 111ust freely confess that J do not think 
the Archhishop of York is awake to this danger. I scarcely 
think that if he had becn, he would have adlnitted such passages as 
I refer to into the A ids to Faith. . . . I should stultify lnyself 
if I quietly acquiesced in such state111ents c0111ing forth under 111Y 
nan1C. 1 incline to think that. the knowledge that I was likely to 
overhaul such staten1ents would prcvent thern frOln heing Blade: 
or, if they ,\ cre made at first, T fed confident that in a fair 
discussion 1 could con,"ince any COlnmittee or Board of which 
I was a lnembcr, th:lt such statements ought to he guarded or 
cancdkò. But I do not think it would he consistent with lny 
position, either official or personal, to make objections in a vague 
way without an opportunity of discussing thenl, and to be liable 
to have nlY ohjections overruled by the arhitrary decision of the 
.\rchbishop of York and nlY 1\\0 an1iahle friends, ])rs. Jacohson 
and J erclnic. You Hlust rCl11el11ber that the difficulties 1 appre- 
hend - to he rightly dealt with-require (1St), "That those who 
have to deal with thenl shall frolll CirCU111stances have heen Inade 
fuBy aware of the force of the difficulties in question, and (2ndly), 
'I'hat they Sh311 havt: no dread whatsoever of the clanlour of 
so-called rdigious ncwspapers or any other hlind public opinion. 
1\ ow I say it with the deepest respect, hut you have not at present 
any such Board or final appeal, unless (as seell1S ilnplied in their 
very office) the COll1nlittce is intrusted with this function in the 
last resort. I 
1I11 sure that :\Ir. Cook, with an his learning and 
judglllcnt, has not strength to dea l with such a difficulty as ] 
suppose, and would naturally leave it alone, and, if by any ll1e31lS 
it found its way to the .L\rchhishop of York and his 3ssessors, 
unaided, they would let it drop also. 
"rro explain 1110re clearly what I mean 
this Conllllclltary 
must be greatly judged of at the very first by the way in which it 
treats the early Chapters of Genesis-including the account of 
the :Flood - by the notes on the history of BaJaanl and on the 
hook of Jonah --and difficulties sitnilar to those contained in 
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those passages will be occurring all through the Old Testanlcnt. 
,V hat I think indispensahle is that the questions thus raised 
be dealt with in a calnl, candid spirit, and that any rash state- 
nlel1ts-which are 111ade in accordance with an unthinking public 
opinion, but are sure to alienate and shock the very persons who 
nlost need our instruction and guidance-shaH be reyiewed and 
restrained. 
" You have been very fortunate in securing the lealous 
co-operation of the \rchbishop of York and \1 r. Cook, but 
neither they nor any other two Dlen, even assisted by such able 
coadjutors as Drs. Jacobson and J eren1Ïe, can, in the present 
state of the Church, COln111and such confidence as this work 
ought to secure if it is to fulfil the end you desire. l'his confi- 
dence will be largely conciliated by the other nalnes on thc 
COl1llnittee, but ] think it would at once cease to he given if it 
were thought that those naInes are sinlply ornaulentaI.-Bdievc 
nle to be, tny dear l\fr. Speaker, yours \"cry truly, 
.. . \. C. LO
DON." 


I t is not necessary to recount all that follo\ved upon 
this letter. In defcrence to the earnest request of the 
Speaker, Bishop Tait abandoned his intention of \yith- 
drawing his name from the Committee, but he gave strong 
expression, in his Diary and else\vhere, to an opinion that 
a great opportunity had been missed, and that a lnore 
courageous course on the part of the Editors ,vould have 
been justified by the ultimate result. 
Little as the Bishop usually concerned himself in the 
precise details of a ceremonial or procession, he ,vas a stiff 
upholder of the rights of his office in such n1atters. I t fell 
to him after\vards, as Archbishop, to settle more than one 
doubtful point as to his official privilege,l and such ques- 
tions arose occasionally \vith regard to the Bishop of 
London. \Vhen Archbishop Longley, on December 12, 
1862, ,vas enthroned in Canterbury Cathedral as Prilnatc, 
Bishop Tait insisted, with a pertinacity \\'hich both surprised 


1 
ec e.g. vol. ii. p. 2Sj. 
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and amuscd his friends, upon the due rccognition of hi
 
o\vn position as' Provincial Dean.' IIis friend Dcan Alford, 
in a priyate letter, invitcd hilTI to the ccremony. He 
replicd that he cùuld only attend as Dcan of the Province, 
and must receive an official invitation \vith due assign- 
mcnt of his part in the proceedings. Thc progran1me 
\vas alrcady issued, ho\\'cver, \\'ithout any mention of 
him, and the officials, among \\'h0I11 his lcttcr created 
quite a little stonn, \vhile they admitted that an error 
had been made, fell back upon the haziness of the precc- 
dents, and begged 
iln to attcnd informally. This he 
declined to do, and "'rotc to his legal secrctary as 
follo\\'s :- 


lÏle Bishop oj Loudv1l to llfr" J. Ii. Ln'. 


" FULH.\)1 P.\L.\CF, S. \\ ., 
Dec. 8th, 1862. 
'" 
[y DE.\R \[ R. LFE,-rrhe Dean of Canterbury has sent to 
Ine the enclosed, with two papers-one, the printed progranln1c for 
Friday; the other, the offieial record of what took place in 1848. 
I have called his attention to an ilnportant point which 111ust be 
suon1Ïtted to ] >r. rl\viss. 1 rrhe Inistake of the printed progranl111e 
appears to be this (as cOlnparcd with 1848), that it ignores the 
Provincial College and its offices as such, classing thelll all under 
the nan1e of 'attendant Bishops' - a phrase which ùoes not occur 
in the precedent of 1848; and this heco111es really itnportant in 
that part of the proceedings in which the Archhishop takes 
po

ession of the 
larhIc Chair. rrhe printed progranllne 5tat
s 
that the Sa1Jle for/ll is then repeated as when he takes possession 
of the Throne. '['he precedent of 1848 gives a different forI/I, 
referring to the ì\letropolitical dignity, and not that of the See. 
and n1akes the nlenlbers of the Provincial College officiaIIy to 
take part in the Jatter act. A question indeed arises, whether this 
part of the ceren10ny, ViL., the second enthroning in the 
IaruIe 
Chair, ought not to be entirely transacted by the officers of the 
Provincial College, and whether the idea of the second enthroning 
1 The Bishop's Jaw officer. 
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is not entirely that of taking possession of the 1\letropolitical 
dignity, and whether the part assigned in this second enthroning 
to the Archdeacon of Canterbury, does belong to SOllle officer of 
the Provincial College, having heen given to the Archdeacon in 
days when the whole thing was done without cerenlonial, no 
Bishop being present, and the slllallest nU111ber of deputies 
ell1ployed, and, therefore, the 
\rchdeacon appearing in lllore than 
one capacity. It is no easy matter to disentonlb a nlediæval 
cere1110nial without nlaking great mistakes, and it is rather inl- 
portant that when the Bishops of the Province are SUlll1110ned to 
be present on a State occasion, they should not be ignored in 
their official capacity. Probably the so-called' attendant Bishops J 
lnay be a ll1ixture of Bishops froll1 York, the Colonies, and Scotland, 
the Provincial College and its officers being quite another Blatter. 
" You will be alnused at Iny new-born zeal in such 111atters, 
but if a thing is to be done, it ought to be done properly.-Ever 
yours, A. C. LOXDON." 
In the end, ,vithin a fe\v hours of the ceremonial, the 
programme \vas re-issued in an amended form, and the 
Provincial Dean took his anciently appointed place. 
The popular dislike in those years of anything ap- 
proaching to Ritualism led to many irregular attempts 
being made, especially in suburban parishes, to open a 
rival place of ,vorship, \vhere the old-fashioned doctrine 
and ritual should be retained, and the Bishop had many 
extremely troublesome quarrels of this kind to deal ,vith, 
the dissentients sometimes including the bulk of the former 
congregation of the parent church. A single exalnple 
of the advice he gave in such cases \vill be enough. The 
letter is written to the vicar of a suburban parish \vho 
had applied to him for counsel :- 


The Bishop of LOltdOIl to tIle Reí.'. - -. 


"LO
DO
 HOUSE, 
.\\9'J 6th .11/arc/l 1865. 
"l\lv DEAR :\lR. -,-
[uch business and the difficulty of 
the subject have lllade Dle delay longer than I could have wished 
IllY answer to your recent letter. 
\ OLe I. , 2 I 
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"I am sorry to say there are in various parts of England 
chapels t:rected under the name of Free Churches, and registered 
as dissenting Ineeting-houses. They have generally sprung fro111 
certain persons being dissatisfied with the teaching of the 
Parochial clergy, and adhering so slightly to the law and order of 
the Church of England, that they prefer to separate theillselves 
from its duly constituted authority rather than worship in their 
own parish church, of which they dislike the teaching, or take 
the trouble of going, as they usually nlight do, to SOnle other 
neighbouring church, the ritual and teaching of which Inay be 
Inore consonant with their feelings and convictions. 1'hat in a 
national church so tolerant as the Church of England is of 
diversities of sentilnent and teaching in non-essentials, and which, 
at the satne tinlC, rightly concedes so nluch individual liherty to 
.all its 111cnlbers, this state of things should have grown up, is nlore 
to he dèplon
d than wondered at. It requires great discretion in 
the clergy, and a very tender care for the feelings of those of their 
people who differ fronl thenlselves, to check that sort of undisci- 
plined eal which often nlakes good and pious nlen overlook the 
evil consequences likely to flow fro111 the rupture caused in the 
parish by the erection of such an irregular place of worship as you 
cOlllplain of. lIow far it would have been possible for you by 
greater tact to avert the rupture which has ensued, I have not the 
nleans of deciding, but I know that, looking to the contrast and 
the not unnatural collision between your own deep convictions 
and the equally deep convictions of some of your parishioners, 
you have had a very difficult task, and I an1 bound to say that 
you have maùe various efforts to conciliate those who differ fronl 
you. . . . 'fhe result [of all that has passed] has been the erection 
of the dissenting chapd in question. I call it a dissenting chapel 
because the only way in which it can be legally protected is by its 
being registered as a dissenting chapel, and I presunle it has been 
so registered. :\1 y advice to other rlergymen who have applied 
to me under sitnilar circumstances has usually been not to 
trouhle themselves as to such chapels. The quiet perfonnance 
of their own duty is far nlore likely to win their people froln such 
irregularities than any direct interference. . . . It is only 
in very e:-..ceptional cases that I think it is wise to invoke the 
law in order to prevent 111enlbers of the Church of England fro In 
being deceived by 11listaking dissenting Ininisters and their worship 
for the clergy and worship ùf the Church of England; and even 
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in such a case the law is only invoked to cOl1lpcl registration. 
If, therefore, the persons hy WhOlll you feel your
elf aggrieved 
have registered their building as a di

enting nleeting-house, your 
wi
e course is to leave thenl alone as 1l1uch as possihle, merely 
using your private influence with those whonl you can reach to 
point out to then1 the great irregularity of the course pursued. 
No clergY111an of this diocese will think of officiating in the build- 
ing in question. 
" If you desire n10re specific advice, I shall be glad to give it. 
I have contented 111yself with recon11nending that general course 
of quiet forheara
ce which, I think, is right in itself, and lll0st 
likely to keep your people attached to yourself and to the Church. 
- Believe 111C to rel11ain, n1Y dear \lr. -, yours very truly, 
" A. C. LONDON." 


lrvingism \vas in those years attracting more attention 
than no,v. II1 ..:\ugust 1862, the Bishop \vrites to a 
friend :- 


". . . I have read the greater part of the second ,-olulne of 
I rving's life. He was plainly 111ad, and so for the tinle were all 
the peoplc who prophesied to hin1, though one of then1- Baxter, 
the solicitor-is a shrewd l11an of husines
, whon1 I often see in 
London. "I was struck, however, this 1110rning, in reading the 
2nd Lesson fro111 the 
\cts, with the thought ho\\ conlpletely they 
lived as St. Paul and his c0111pany, looking for distinct guidance 
at every turn. The Apostle had good grounds, and tDey had not; 
hut the fraBle of n1ind in both was 111uch the sanle-a waiting 
upon God for guidance at every step. I suppose we all nlay have 
this guidance if we will look for it, but we have 110 right to look 
for it otherwise than in the C01l11110n indications of God's will. 
The scene of :\lr. Baxter, a quiet solicitor, going to the Court of 
Chancery, and waiting there four hours in e
pectation of a 
111essage frOln heaven to deliver to the Chancellor, is painfully 
strange. . . ." 


Important efforts ,vere maJe during these years, under 
the Bishop's guidance, to promote a better system of 
middle-class education in I....ondon, and the religious diffi- 
culty came, as always, to the front. The Bishop's kno,vn 
sympathy \vith the liberal school in educational matters 
2L2 
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led some of his friends to suppose that he \\'ould agree 
\vith them in deciding to cut the troublesome knot by 
n1aking the education in the proposed schools secular 
only, and leaving the religious teaching to be given at 
home or else\\'herc. Thc Bishop hastened to assurc them 
that such \vas not his vic\\' :- 


The Bishop of LOllt/Oll to tIle Re'i'. IV. Rogers. 


"LONDO
 HOUSE, S. \\ ., 
APril 3, 1866. 
"!\I\ DE.\R ROGERs,-I ha\t: rcad an article in the TÙlles of 
to-day on your schelne of ll1iddlc-cla
!) education. S0111e relnark5 
in this article nlake it nèce
sary for nle to renlind you that, whcn 
I consented to connect 111Y nanlC with your schcnle, I statcd as 
distinctly as I could that you nUlst adppt a syste111 of religious 
instruction. . . . I 
l1n as distinctly convinced as I c\-cr was in 
Iny life of the following a
io111s, which [ inherited fro 111 !)r. 
A.rnold, if I did not receiVe thenl long before [caine under the 
influence of his great authority :- 
"1St. 'fhat a syste1l1 of 111ere secular instruction is not 
education. 
"2dl.J'. 'l'hat there can be no real education without religious 
teaching, and that such religious teaching 111Ust Le based on 
doctrine, in the highest and purest sense of that word. 
"3d!.)'. l'hat when circunlstances ll1ake people rest satisfied 
with a systenl of ll1ere secular instruction in any educational insti- 
tution, they consent to act under a great disadvantage, to which 
they ought not to subject those WhOll1 they would instruct with- 
out a proved necessity, and without taking other Ineans to fill up 
the deficiency. 
"4th!.)'. 'fhat it is quite possible to giv
 a sound Christian 
education and instruction, based on the great Gospel verities, 
which 
han include the ll1a55 of English children, even those who 
do not belong to the Church. 
" N" ow I do not see any nece!)sity for so great a sacrifice as a 
purely secular systenl ilnplies in the case of those for wholn you 
wish to provide. The large nU111ber of J e\\ ish children can well 
be provided for Ly an authoriscd exelnption. 
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"I understood at our l1lceting that the intention was to 
appoint a clergYlnan of the Church of England head-nlaster, and 
to leave hinl free to arranht th
 system with the Council. But 
evcrything which has heen puhlished in the newspapers appears 
to me to be written with a different view, and I feel that the time 
has conle when the real state of the case nlust be put forward. I 
do not think it is fair to the puhlic to leave any further doubt on 
the subject, and I anl sure you would not wish nlY nal1le to be 
used cither as approving principles which I disapprove, or to con- 
ciliate to thc SChCI11C persons who are good enough to trust Ine, 
while it is not intended that the views I can alone approve shall 
prevail. 
"I leave it to yourself to deternline how this difficulty is to 
be nlet, but l1let I atll sure it l1lust be, or the schenle will fail 
fronl not being honestly brought before the public in its true 
colours. "9hat you want is such a systenl for the llliddle class 
as Rugby has long offered for the higher, with the exceptions 
which the fact of your institution being a day school for London 
boys necessitates. And I anl sure the sooner you lllake this dis- 
tinctly known, either hy the publication of this letter or otherwise, 
the better. . . .- Yours sincerely, l\. C. LONDON." 


And again, a fe\v wceks later :- 


"I have no belief in a systenl which, whenever education 
conles athwart direct religious teaching, as it 111Ust do continually, 
tries to evade difficulties by an unworthy cOnlpr0I11ise." 


Such extracts as this Chapter has exhibited from the 
voluminous and varicd correspondence of the Bishop's 
London years might easily be multiplied. But a sufficient 
picture has probably been presented of ,,,hat were, during 
those Ì\velve years, his public life and policy. It ,vould 
be inappropriatc, even if it \vere possible, to depict in like 
Inanner the hOlne-life of Lùndon House and Fulhanl 
during his Episcopate. Some g1impses of that remarkable 
home-Jife he has himself given to the world in the Memoirs 
of his ,vife and SOIl. In the spring of 1868 he purchased, 
by nleans of a bequest ,vhich had been left him by a 
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distant relath g e, the small estate of Stonehouse, in the Isle 
of Thanct. 


"1'his h0111e," he writes, "was intended as a refuge frol11 the 
aln105t overwheln1ing work and an
ieties of the diocese of London. 
It had been an established and necessary rule that the Bishop 
of London should escape fron1 his labours and out of his diocese 
for a considerable vacation every year; without this alleviation, 
no hun1an constitution could stand the pressure of the constant 
work. Hitherto we had wandered in our vacations fr01n one 
spot to another. It seelned hetter now, as an opportunit) 
presented itself, to secure a fixed vacation-ho1l1c to which our 
children and ourseh"cs n1ight always together turn, and where 
we lnight all together carr) on our hou1e pursuits without the 
interruption of seeking a new residence each season. '\.e had 
no thought then in entering on 1868 that it was to he the last 
year of our connection with the See of London, and that the 
place in which we settled our private hon1e was in the new 
diocese to which I was so soon to be called."I 


Diar)I. 
"STOXEHOUSE, Sl/l/da)l, 1St NOllt'. (All Saints' Day) 1868.- 
Preached at Broadstairs. ".hat events in so short a tin1e! 
rruesday evening I learned fr0111 ::\lr. liodgson how ill the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was, . . . and by \"ednesday (Oct. 28th) 
at noon, the flags half-n1ast high and the tolling bells announced 
to the Thanet part of his diocese that he had gone to his rest. . . . 
"STONEHOUSE, Sunday, 8th NOt'r.-On rruesday (Nov. 3) I 
attended the dear 
 \rchbishop's funeral at Addington, returning 
here at night. ...\ sad sight, that large fmnily party following his 
coffin to the little church. . . . 1'0-day 1 preached at Ralnsgatc. 
fhe newspapers and all letters full of speculations as to the 
Archbishopric. . . . ,,- e are very quiet down here, away fro111 
all the tur1110il. God will guide those who have to act for the 
Church. . . . ,rith the decease of the second l\rchbishop with 
WhOll1 I have served on the Bench, I seen1 to enter on a third 
stage of Iny Episcopate. 'Yhether it be short or long, 0 lord, 
grant that it l11ay be spent with a single eye to rfhy glory and to 


1 Catharine and Clal
(urd Tait, pp. 60, 61. 
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the good of souls. The calnl of this seaside retreat is very grate- 
ful. \Ve are having a new honeY111oon after twenty-fIve years of 
Inarried life. 


" Tuesday, l\Øvr. 17, I868.-'Thc days passed quietly at Stone- 
house after the good Archbishop's funeral, and I and Catharine 
relnained very little if at all anxious. 1 felt ahnost certain that 
the Archbishop of York would be appointed to Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Oxford to York. \ rhen friends caIne down they 
introduced a little of the anxiety which, it appeared, was growing 
in London, and on Sunday when Henry Selfc and A. canle, they 
were so lnuch excited that it was ÏInpossible not to feel a little of 
it. 'rhey went away on \rcdnesday, and we fell again into our 
quiet state. . . . On Friday 1110rning (N OY. 13th) Fisher entcrcd 
and gave Disraeli's letter into 111Y hand. In the afternoon he 
returned to London with Iny answer." 


The letters in question \\"erc as follo\ys :- 


The Right HOll. B. Disracli to tIle Bishop of LondoJ1. 


"GROSVENOR G.\TE, ./'{O'l'. 12, 1868. 
".:\Iy DEAR LORD,-It is nlY desire, if it nleet your OWI1 wishes, 
to recolnmend Her 1\Iajesty to elevate you to the PrÏ1nacy. 
" I can assure you, in so doing, I feel a responsibility as grave 
as any your Lordship can experience if you accept this parmnount 
trust; but I believe that I a111 taking a course which will be the 
1110st serviceable to the Church, especially at this critical 1110111ent 
in its history.-I have the honour to relnain, In)' dear Lord, 
faithfully yours, B. IJISRAELI." 


The BisllOp of Londolt to tlte Riglll H01Z. B. Disrac/i. 


" STOi\EHOUSE, 1'HANET, 13 /'olov. 1868. 
"
[y DE.\R SIR,-I have this 1110tning recei\"cd your letter of 
yestcrda}. I accept with a deep feeling of responsibility the offer 
which you 111ake in ternlS so kind and considerate, and I pray 
that, by the T)i\"ine blessing, I Inay be guided aright in these 
difficult days. Grateful for } our kindly feeling towards myself, I 
rClnain, IllY dear Sir, yours very faithfully, A. C. LO:iDON." 
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Diary.', 
.. On Saturday, Catharine and I went up to london, that I 
n1ight be ready for the consecration of the Bishop of Peterborough 
in \Yhitehall Chapel on Sunday. I thought it necessary to send 
a line to the _\rchhishop of York and the Bishops of Oxford and 
Ripon, who were to assist at the consecration. 
" 1'hat [Sunday] was a solen1n day. 'I'he circun1stances were 
peculiar indeed. 1'he public did not know of 111Y appointn1ent. 
T'here was a great solen1nit}' in going through that ren1arkahle 
service, just as I was dosing the Episcopate which hegan in the 
sanle chapd c:\actly twelve y
ars b(;fore. . . . 
" K ext 1110rning the TiJJzts announced the appointment, and I 
had an interview with l)israeli, the details of which were curious. 
. . . l'he 
en'ant announced l1le as ...\rchhishop of Canterbury, 
on which I said that was not 1/1)' n10dc of announcing Inyse1f. 
'J'his led hinl to say that he had hoped to J...eep the l1latter secret 
till all his appointn1enb were ready. l'hen he harangued n1e on 
the state of the Church: spoke of rationalists, explained that those 
now so called did not follow Paulus. He spoke at large of his 
desire to rally a Church party, which, otnitting the extren1es of 
rationalisn1 and ritualisln, should unite all other sections of the 
Church; alluded to his Church appointtnents as ainling at this- 
Chatnpneys, \Ierivale, '\90rdsworth, Gregory, Leighton, 111 yself, 
Jackson. lie prot11ised to support a Church I >iscipline Bill, hut 
deprecated its heing hrought in hy Lord Shaftesbury. Relnarked 
that, whether in office or out, he had a large Church party. . . . 
I stated 111Y views shortly, and we separated. I have only seen 
hitn once since. "ïthin a very short tÌIne he had resigned 
office. " 


A fe,v extracts I11ay perhap
 be given froI11 the letters 
of congratulation \\,hich he received. 
Bishop Thirlwall, of St. David's," wrote :- 


" Rejoicing as I do in your elcvation to the Prin1acy, when I 
consider how enorn10usly the ordinary cares and anxieties of the 
office are increased hy the present circuInstances of the Church, 
I could hardly ha\"e treated your appointtnent as n1atter for 
personal congratulation, if it were not that to he generally recog- 
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niscd as the fittest person to fill such a place at such a juncture is 
itself an honour higher than the dignity itself. I bclie\e you are 
so recognised oy all who do not helong to the party of those 
whon1 it will not b
 the lightest part of your task to keep within 
due hounds; and this well-earned confidence will he one elcn1cnt 
of your strength. I aIll1nyself persuaded that the hehn could not 
have heen placed in hand
 better able to steer our vessel through 
the straits in which she is now entangled, and n10st heartily do I 
hope that you will be hlessed "ith a long continuance of health 
and vigour for the lahour and heat of the day, and that a lnain 
part of the reward of your evening lnay consist in the prosperity of 
your work." 


" I Jooking to the future of the English Church," wrote Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot, "at a great crisis in her history, I cannot hut 
feel 1110st deeply thankful for the appointment. . . . .A.Ias! there 
is one sad thought connected with an event which otherwise 
would have given unn1ingled joy: the pleasant associations con- 
nected with Fulhan1 Inust now becolne mell10ries. wç úuvòv 
 
cþtÀoxwpía. But, if I feel this, the wrench to yourself 111ust be 
very far greater." 


Dean Stanley \vrote :- 


"It is indeed a solelnn, ahnost an awful, thought to think 
that you are in the place where, of all others, you can do 1110St 
good to the Church and country-the place which of all others 
had Inost need of you in this 1110st critical juncture. A thousand 
thoughts of the past and future rush into ll1Y 111Ìnd. In no 
COlnn10n sense I do indeed trust and pray that grace and strength 
l11ay be given to you in the years that-so we cannot help hoping 
and believing-lnay be prolonged,. in a sphere, if 1110re arduous, 
yet less laborious, than that which you will leave. 


The Rev. F. D. l\laurice \\Tote :- 


"It can scarcely have satisfied any of us to join in general 
addresses of regret at the loss we have suffered, and of thankful- 
ness for the blessing which has been granted to the Church. 
Each of us has had special eÀperience of your care of us, which 
cannot be forgotten, and which has done 111uch to teach us what a 
, father in God' ll1eans. I an1 sure your Grace does not wish for 
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congratulations on thc burdens of new responsibility which it has 
pleased God to lay upon you. But it Inay be one of the nleans 
by which He enables you to sustain thenI, to know how I11uch 
cIergynIen of all opinions, popular and unpopular, have looked 
up to you and trusted you. 
Iay your Grace be a witness to the 
whole Church, as you have been to us in this diocese, that there 
is a unity in Christ which no differences can destroy or even 
inlpair. " 


Dean I--Iook \\'rote from Chichcstcr:- 


"I renlclnber, though you ll1ay have forgotten, that when the 
latc l)ean of Carlisle was nonlinated to the See of I.london, I took 
... 
the liberty of predicting the success of your labours, fronl nlY 
acquaintance with the peculiar talent you possess for 'ruling 
without showing that you rulc' the Inost unruly of Incn, the 
clergy. \[y prediction has been fulfilled, for I believe that no 
Bishop of I.london has acconlplished so nluch as you have done. 
. . . In Iny old age I again assunlC the character of a prophet, 
and I foretell that the historian who shalJ succeed Il1e will, when 
hc records your adlninistration of the Province of Canterbury, 
have to place the nalne of 'fait anlong the 1110st distinguished of 
the Il1any enlinent 111en who have sat in the throne of L\ugustine. 
I only hope that you will not forget that a .:\letropolitan is 1110re 
than a Diocesan, and that thc weight of your character will be 
felt throughout the Province. . . . I anl still devoted to the 
Church's cause, and, having three sons and two sons-in-law, I have 
the pleasure of knowing that they have inherited ll1Y loyalty. . . . 
Perhaps they Inay be doomed to ll1artyrdonl, for I think in the 
predicted falling-away there will be a persecution of the clergy ùf 
all denonlinations. . . . I anl so near the end that I hope it will 
not come in In)" til11C, for I anI terribly 
ensitive, and should not 
like to burn. 'rhe burning of a fat 111an would be awful! I will 
not congratulate you on having Incurred fresh responsibilities, 
hut I may be pernIitted to congratulate 
Irs. Tait on the tribute 
paid to her husband's ll1erÏts with an approbation, I nlay say, alJ 
but universal. . . . If our friend Stanley is appointed to 
London, I shall turn Red Republican, and go in for Disestablish- 
111ent." 


His old Oxford friend and tutor, l\1r. Frederick Oakelcy, 
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who had now for many years been working as a Roman 
Catholic priest in Islington, \vrotc in terms of the \\7armest 
affection, adding- 


" I remember it was what your friends predicted long, long 
ago at Baniol, and it is an èvidence of our prescience. . . . 'Yhat 
a curious fact it is that one like lHyself should have been a pupil 
of the Bishop of 'Vinchester and the tutor of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury." 1 


Diary. 



'STONEHOUSE, Novr. 22, 1868.-1 have been almost over- 
whehned by letters of congratulation and good-win. . . . To-day 
I have preached at St. Peter's. J intended to have had the day 
quiet for prayer and reading. I do feel, I think, in this great 
change, the nearness of the final change, and the nothingness of 
earthly honours. Such things C0111C to a man of my age, and in 
nlY state of health, with a very softened feeling. 0 Lord, keep 
I1le day by day waiting upon Thee, day by day striving simply to 
do Thy will, through Jesus Christ. Give me the will and the 
power to fulfil the duties of this awful post in quiet dependence 
upon Thee. 
"23 NOVe1Jlber 1868.-'Ve have sent off to-day about 160 
letters. This is the anniversary of 111Y consecration in \Vhitehall 
Chapel twelve years ago. . . . How greatly have I been blessed 
during these years! . . . Great has been the assistance I have re- 
ceived fr0111 the laity rallying round 1ne, especially in the matter 
of the' Bishop of London's Fund.' . . . The principle on which 
I have gone all these twelve years has been not to repress, and 
always, if possible, to encourage every zealous effort to advance 
Christ's cause. . . . Amid 111any 111istakes and ahundant failures 
on my own part, God has watched over the work. Lord, I pray 
Thee to grant that in this new post I lllay be sustained by Thee. 
Teach lne to live a quieter, a 1110re cahn, a holier life. I thank 
"Thee, 0 I.ord, for the great help I have received from nlY dear 
wife. Spare her to me, I beseech Thee, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. . . . 
"FULH.\::\I, Chris/mas Da)', I868.-The ordination week 
passed, full of work and solemn interest. ::\1 y last address to the 


1 See above, p. 4-t. 
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candidates in this chapel. _'\nd now our last Christl11as I )ar. 
Preached in Fulhalll Church, extenlpore. An excellent sermon 
by Fisher in the chapel, which was full of the parish, in the after- 
noon. Lighted up, it looked heautiful. rrhe Choir of Fulhaln 
Church canle, and we had carols and hynlns in the hall, and all 
our old people, and the orphans who had roused us in early morn- 
ing by their Christnlas hYlnns. 
\ happy, holy Christnlas to end 
our Fulhanl tin1c. 
"FUl.HA1\I, 3 1St Decelliber, 1 1.30 p.:\1.-1 have seen the sun 
of 1868 go down over the rrhalnes, as I have watched the last sun 
of 111any years back. . . . Year has succeedcd year, and tilHe has 
healed our wounds, and Craufurd has becol11e a lHan, and Edith 
and .Agnes have heen added to our fanlily, and n1uch happiness 
has, by God's mercy, been ours in this h0l11e. .l\nd now we have 
COll1e to the end of our connection with Fulhall1, and, before long, 
we shall, for the short ren1ainder of our life, be launched on a 
new hOlHe. 0 Lord, forgive ll1Y ll1any shortcon1Ïngs for the past; 
o strengthen 111e for the time to conle. Yesterday, as I11Y last 
act, I published n1Y letter to :!tlr. "'\lackonochie. I I trust it lnay 
do good. Grant, Lord, that all good ll1en Inay be united in 
111utual forbearance, and work each according to his own way in 
saving souls, but avoiding foolish contentions fronl nlere obstinacy, 
whereby the Church of Christ is rent asunder. 0 Lord, this year 
will close in a few Ininutes. "T e shall hear the bells from 111any 
spires announcing its death. Raise us to hopes of a bright iU1- 
I110rtality with Thee for ever. Anlen." 
1 See above, p. 435. 
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